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J^IONYSIUS  of  Halicarnassus,  who  has  .so  ably  criticiaed 
the  ancient  historians  of  Greece,  instructs  us,  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  a  histuriaft,  is  the 
judgement,  and  knowledge  with  which  he  has  selected  his 
subject.  There  are  several*  rules  regarding  this  point,  which’ 
are  evidently  of  great  importance.  For  example,  the  subject 
which  a  historian  chnses  simnld  undoubtedly  be  one  conducive 
to  utility.  If  any  historian  >honld  adopt  a  subject,  from  the 
elucidation  of  which  no  instrm  tion,  or  very  little  instruction^ 
could  be  derived,  in  regarvl  to  the  laws  or  human  affairs,  it 
is  impossible  that  any  art  or  hkill,  mis-spent  on  such  a  sub* 
ject,  could  iiuith*  him  to  the  denomination  of  a  good  his¬ 
torian.  Another  rule,  of  great  importance  likewise,  because 
it  is  conducive  to  this  same  primary  end,  utility,  is,  that  the 
subject  he  one;  that  is  to  say,  a  subject  which  the  iniml  may 
contemplate  under  one  point  of  view.  When  this  is  the  case, 
both  the  comprehension  and  the  recollection  of  facts  are 
greatly  facilitated.  But  when  the  historian  is  perpetually 
starting  backwards  and  forwards  between  subjects  whioh  have 
little  or  no  connection,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  perplexed  ; 
the  instruction  witich  arises  from  tracing  a  chain  of  connected 
events,  (the  distinctive  instruction  of  history,)  is  forfeited  ; 
and  even  the  chronological  order  of  things  takes  no  hold  of 
the  memory,  when  it  is  unaided  by  a  more  intim^tte  and  power¬ 
ful  association. 

These  observations  are  peculiarly  worthy,  of  notice  in  tlic 
present  case,  because  there  is  something  remarkable  in  th^‘ 
choice  which  Mr.  Coxe  has  made  of  a  subject  for  the  excrci.sa 
of  Ins  historical  pen.  U  is  neither  the  history  of  a  reign,  t.QT 
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the*  history  of  a  kinp^doni,  nor  the  history  of  any  p:  real  event: 
it  IS  liie  Instorv  nier'ly  of  a  faii’ily.  It  is  soinewliat  diflicull 
to  find  a  to  which  such  a  species  of  composition  may 

be  referre.d.  It  ou^ht  to  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of 
Viiography,  and  set  ins  inort;  naturally  to  belong  to  that  de- 
of  narraiive,  tliaii  to  the  liistorical ;  as  it  refers  to 
the  actions  and  fortunes  of  imilvidiials  primarily,  and  to  the 
actions  aim  fortunes  of  communities  only  as  the>^  are  con¬ 
nected  with  those  of  a  line  of  individuals.  But  it  is  with  coni- 
inumties,  however,  that  history  is  particularly  conversant. 
Now  the  biography  of  a  family  is  a  subject,  which  we  do 
not  tfiink  holds  out  many  advantages  of  great  magnitmle.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  family  can  present  a  line  of  individuals, 
every  one  of  whom  deserves  to  he  delineated  with  the  pencil 
of  biography  The  greaU^r  part  of  them  will  necessarily  be 
those  common-place  mortals,  whose  characters  and  actions 
allortl  neither  instrm  tion  nor  amusement.  As  for  tlie  fortunes 
of  a  mere  line  rif  individuals,  they  evidently  furnish  a  subject 
too  circumscribed  to  interest  mankind,  or  to  afl’ord  them 
lessons  of  any  peculiar  importance.  Of  what  consequence  is 
it  to  the  people  of  London,  who  were  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Uhodolpli  of  Hapshurgh,  or  to  what  men  and  women  tliey 
gave  birth  from  his  time  to  the  present  ?  had  their  fortunes 
not  alfected  those  of  large  bodies,  or  communities  of  mankind, 
we  should  have  had  no  more  curiosity  respecting  the  family 
of  llhodolph,  than  the  family’  of  Uhodolph’s  groom.  It  is 
nieridy  as  they  are  connected  w  ith  communities  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  that  we  care  to  know  about  the  family  of  Austria  ; 
and  at  every  part  of  the  progress,  it  is  the  community,  not 
the  individuals,  who  form  tiic  important  object,  that  coinmandf 
our  attention,  and  alTords  the  motive  which  ))rompts  our 
curiosity. 

From  this  circumstance,  then,  it  will  appear  tliat  tlicre  is 
great  imperfection  in  Mr.  C’oxe’s  choice  of  a  subject.  When 
tw'o  oiijccts  are  pnsented  to  a  man,  one  primary,  the  otiicr 
secondary’  atid  suliorilinatc,  why  nut  place  the  primary,  as  it 
ought  to  he,  in  the  foreground,  and  the  secondary  in  that 
relative  position  whicli  its  nature  and  connection  presc  rilie  ?  If 
the  secondary  object  occupy  tlie  tirst  place,  it  is  a  very  un- 
.skilfid  arrangement,  and  in  point  of  history  not  likely  to  he 
very’ subservient  to  in>truttion.  In  one  respect,  the  house  of 
Austria  are  a  most  interest ing  olijcct  of  contemplation.  They 
iiave  long  had  the  direction  of  tlie  force  and  resources  of  a 
comnmnify,  or  portion  of  mankind,  which  has  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Kurope,  or  of  the  world.  But  the 
community  over  which  they  ruled,  whose  resources  it  was  by 
%hiwh  Cverv  thin;;  was  pcrlonncd,  and  of*  which  they  were 
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only  the  leading  individuals,  this  it  is  which  forms  the  object 
in  which  we  are  cliietly  interested,  this  it  is  alone  of  wnich 
the  liistory  could  alll)rd  great  instruction  to  mankind. 

This  blunder,  in  the  original  conception  of  his  subject,  has 
eni))arrasst*d  Mr.  Coxe  throughout  the  executioi*  of  his  whole 
work.  As  it  would  have  betMi  perfectly  impossible  to  have 
interested  his  readers  through  so  many  huge  volumes  with  the 
mere  fortunes  and  the  virtues  or  vices  of  tltc  desceiuiants  of 
HIkkIoI|)Ii  of  Hapshurgh,  by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  the  volumes 
isoecnpieil  with  tlie  history  of  the  communiliesover  which  they 
ruled.  This  is  really,  though  not  ostensibly,  the  giTat  purpose 
of  the  book.  The  professed  object  is  perpjtiially  made  to  give 
w  iy  to  what,  by  the  plan  of  it,  ought  to  be  only  the  secondary 
object.  There  is,  by  this  means,  a  perpetual  justling  and 
initM  ference,  between  the  history  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  ihe  history  of  the  Austrian  states;  and,  from  this  circum* 
stanee,  it  proves  a  good  history  neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the 
other  ;  it  is  a  medley  or  jumble  of  both  ;  a  sort  of  hermaphro¬ 
dite  ill  history,  a  compound  of  two  did'erent  natures,  exhibiting 
but  few  of  the  uses  and  advantages  of  either. 

If  we  abstract  our  attention  from  the  uninteresting  and 
iininstruetive  part  of  Mr.  Coxe’s  plan,  and  fix  our  considera-* 
tion  solely  upon  tlie  great  and  important  circunisUinccs  involved 
in  the  history  of  these  communities  over  which  the  dominion 
of  the  house  of  Austria  lias  at  any  time  extended,  we  shall 
find  that  he  sins  deeply  against  another  of  the  essential 
rules  which  judgement  and  good  ti»sie  have  pointed  out  for 
the  composition  of  history  ;  he  completely  discards  and  ba¬ 
nishes  u.  ity  ;  and  renders  his  book  a  mere  aggregate  of  the 
shreds  and  pjitches  of  the  history  of  dilferent  countries.  The 
narrative  passes  from  sul)jec>to  snhject,  and  from  country  to 
country,  without  any  other  lliread  of  connection  than  as  the 
liouse  of  Austria  now  lost,  or  now  gained  a  province.  Thus  the 
work  includes  a  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  history  of  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  a  part,  l>ut  not  the  whole,  of  the  history  of  llolieinia  ;  a 
part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  history  of  Switzerland  ;  a  part, 
but  not  the  whole,  of  the  history  i>f  Poland  ;  a  part,  but  not  the 
whole,  of  the  liistory  of  Italy  ;  and  tliose  not  tis  secondary  or 
connective,  but  as  primary  and  essential  objects. 

I'be  circuinsiance  which  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and 
creates  expectation,  when  bethinks  of  the  history  of  the  hous« 
of  Austria,  is  in  reality  the  history  of  tliat  vast  federative  empire, 
which  so  long  towered  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  the  ]>ro- 
gress  and  decline  of  which  have  had  so  mighty  an  influence 
upon  this  ipiarter  of  the  globe.  But  the  House  of  Austria, 
great  as  has  been  their  influence  in  that  iniportant  confeilcra- 
iion,  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  involving  iu  fate,  or  its 
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inO  lienee  ;  and  the  history  of  that  house  is  not  calculated  to 
aftbrd  such  a  view  as  is  desired,  of  the  events  to  which  the 
Genuaii  empire  has  given  birth.  Those  German  transactions 
in  which  the  whole  of  Europe  has  been  interestcil,  form  the 
only  pan  of  Mr.  Coxe’s  subject  which  can  be  either  useful 
•r  entertaining  to  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  has  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  set  about  the  history  of  those  transactions  in  a  way 
which  must  diminish  both  its  interest  and  its  utility.  He  had 
a  grand  subject  before  him.  There  is  no  part  of  historv 
which  to  the  English  reader  has  been  so  imperfectly  elucidatecT, 
as  the  German  ;  yet  there  is  no  part  so  essential  to  a  just  view 
of  the  progress  of  European  policy,  and  the  relative  situation 
of  the  European  states.  Whoever  shall  present,  without 
loads  of  detail,  a  clear,  historical,  and  philosophical  view  of 
the  German  empire,  in  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  will  per* 
form  a  most  essential  service  to  the  literature  of  this  country. 
Mr.  Coxe  has  undergone,  for  his  present  subaltern  subject, 
nearly  all  the  labour  of  research,  which  that  noble  undertalking 
would  have  required.  Yet  he  has  chosen  to  give  us,  in  its 
stead,  a  history,  or  biography  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

There  ap|>ears  to  be  something  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Coxe, 
which  naturally  or  necessarily  led  him  to  this  inverted  choice 
and  which  is  matter  of  regret,  considering  the  amiable 
qualities  of  which  in  other  respects  he  exhibits  proof,  and  the 
talents,  if  not  brilliant  or  profound,  at  least  respectable,  which 
he  possesses.  There  are  too  many  persons,  who,  through  weak¬ 
ness  of  mind,  or  tbe  effects  of  a  narrow  and  illiberal  system 
of  education,  or  the  inthience  of  situation  and  prospect  in  life, 
are  so  dazzled  w  ith  the  splendour  of  those  who  are  raised  to 
tiie  head  of  a  community,  that  they  regard  such  elevated  persons 
as  of  more  consc^queiice  than  the  communities  which  they 
govern ;  and  consider  the  communities  as  chiefly  deserving 
notice  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  kings,  not  the 
kings  as  deserving  notice  solely  or  principally  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  communities.  The  strain  of  Mr. 
Coxe’s  history  affords  so  many  proofs  of  the  domineering 
influence  of  nigh  station  over  his  imagination  and  under¬ 
standing,  that  we  have  no  doubt  the  histoiy  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  as  of  the  liighest  royal  house  of  Europe,  appears 
to  him  a  subject  of  paramount  dignity,  and  well  qualified  to 
stand  ill  the  foreground  of  a  piece  intended  to  represent  the 
important  transactions  of  which  the  Austrian  state  had  been 
the  theatre,  and  the  great  effects  of  w  hich  the  mighty  empire, 
so  much  guided  by  that  house,  has  been  the  active  agent. 
The  consequence  however  is  that  the  information  respecting 
the.  central  transactions  of  Europe,  of  which  Germany  was  the 
saurce,  information  of  so  uiuch  importance  ia  order  to  under- 
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stand  the  history  of  Europe,  and  which  would  be  of  so  much 
use  to  the  English  reader,  is  here  most  imperfectly  supplied ; 
and  Mr.Coxe’s  knowledge  of  the  German  historians^ which,  had 
he  possessed  a  little  more  philosophy  and  force  of  mind,  would 
have  sufficed  for  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  historical  works^ 
is  here  expanded  on  a  book  of  ^ond  rate  interest,  and  of  se* 
cond  rate  utility. 

.  The  history  commences  with  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Rhodolph  of  Hapsbnrgh,  who  was  merely  a  feudal  chief,  or 
great  lord  of  Switzerland,  near  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  rendered  himself  famous  in  the  little  wars  then 
universal,  which  he  carried  on  with  the  chieftains  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  whom  a  curious  and  accidental  concur¬ 
rence  of  affairs  recommcndetl  to  the  elective  crown  of  Ger¬ 
many,  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  of  sufficient  importance 
even  to  offer  himself  as  a  competitor.  Here  Mr.  .Coxe.  takes 
especial  care  to  let  us  know  what  the  genealogists  of  the  House 
of  Austria  have  discovered  or  have  taught  respecting  the 
ancestors  of  this  Rhoilolph ;  that  they  trace  up  his  bloody 
even  to  a  Roman  source ;  “  that  they  carry  it  with  great  probe- 
bility  to  Etico,  duke  of  Alsace  in  the  seventh  century ; 
and  uiujuestionahly  to  Guntram  the  Rich,  count  of  Alsace 
and  Brisgau,  who  ilourished  in  the  tenth.''  But  there  ia 
another  Lind  of  knowledge,  not  less  necessary  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  events  which  enter  into  Mr.  Coxe’s  narrative,  nor  less 
useful  for  all  the  important  purposes  of  speculation  and  of  action, 
which  he  has  either  almost,  or  altogether  omitted.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  Rhodolpli  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
that  his  transactions  in  that  high  capacity  were  to  becomo 
the  principal  object  of  attention  in  the  account  of  his  life ; 
considering  the  functions  of  emperor  of  Germany  were  to  be 
discharged  by  so  many  of  that  line  of  princes  whose  history 
Mr.  Coxe  had  undertaken  to  write,  and  that  the  state  of 
Germany  was  so  much  the  source  and  spring  of  all  the  events, 
which  it  iell  within  his  province  to  record,  it  might  have  beeu 
expected  that  he  would  have  roused  all  his  faculties  to  give  hia 
reader  a  clear  and  instructive  display  of  the  condition 
of  that  country  at  the  remarkable  era,  when  the  House  of 
Austria  were  first  elevated  to  the  im})erial  throne.  No  deve- 
lopement  could  be  of  more  importance.  The  human  mind 
was  then  in  a  remarkable  state.  The  frame  of  society  was 
at  that  time  very  extraordinary.  Communities  were  of  a 
singular  structure  within  ;  and  stood  related  to  one  another 
ill  a  singular  manner  without.  The  situation  of  Germany  was 
more  striking  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Its 
local  circumstances,  and  a  train  ol  events,  had  given  a  peculiar 
turn  to  the  feudal  principles,  and  to  the  ignorance,  which 
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prevailed  there,  as  in  the  rest  of  Fhivope.  A  complete  analysis 
of  the  state  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  structure  of  society 
in  Germahv,  at  that  time,  would  have  shed  liG:ht  upon  the 
whole  history  of  the  Kuropean  nations.  No  douht  such  a 
dcvclopement  would  have  been  diihciilt.  Deep  reading,  and 
deep  thought,  were  hoth  indispensable.  But  no  one  should 
undertake  the  history  of  Germany  witliout  these  requisites. 
After  the  models  of  philosophical  history  which  we  have  receiv¬ 
ed,  after  its  utility  has  been  so  fully  recogni7A*d,  it  will 
hanlly  be  believed  that  an  author  should  undertake  to  give  to 
this  country  a  history  intended  to  conqjrise  the  great  transac¬ 
tions  of  Germany  from  the  mid<ile  of  the  dark  ages  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteijntb  century,  without  an  attempt  lo  funiish  us 
with  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  gn-at  details  of 
the  human  mind,  resp  cling  tlie  order  of  society,  respecting 
the  religion,  the  knowledge,  the  arts  or  manners  of  the  people, 
from  the  heginnimjto  the  end  of  the  pin  iod  whicli  his  history 
embraced.  The  details  of  wtus,  or  of  diphunatic  intrigues, 
apart  from  this  higher,  information,  are  the  business  merely 
of  the  vulgar  chronicler ;  vetsome  ailvantag  'S,  wbieh  Mr.  Coxe 
fancies  he  has  enjoyed  iti  regard  to  information  respecting 
those  details  and  intrigues,  occasion  him  to  value  himself  very 
highly  on  his  qualifications  for  writing  the  present  history. 
VVe  may  take  upon  ourselves,  however,  to  assure  Inm,  without 
undervaluing  diplomatic  a<-curacy,  that  a  philosoj)hical  mind 
would  have  experienced  no  great  diiHenlty  in  writing,  on  the 
same  train  of  events,  a  far  im>re  instrurtive  and  far  more 
interesting  history,  without  the  benefit  of  these  papers,  to 
whic!i  Mr.  Coxe  thinks  his  performance  so  much  indebted. 

It  is  eurions  to  observe  wdiat  an  interest  he  also  ascribes 
to  the  military  details.  “  IJnfortnnately  for  man,”  says  he, 
it  is  the  sword  w  hich  drcides  the  fate  of  nations,  secures  their 
traiu|uiHity»  an  1  promotes  their  aggrandisement ; — it  is  the 
sword  alone  which  is  the  guardian  of  national  lumoiir,  and 
the  protector  of  public  and  private  happiness.  Commerce 
may  enrich,  the  arts  may  civilize,  science  may  illuminate  a 
people;  hut  these  blessings  can  only  ow’e  their  safety  and 
stiihility  to  military  force.  ^V’ar,  therefore,  to  the  regret 
of  even’  milder  virtue,  must  form  t!»e  principal  subject  of 
history.  For  this  reason,  1  have  paid  peculiar  attention  to 
military  trauNacli4)ns  ;  and  trust  I  have  treated  this  sunjoct  iu 
a  dideront  manner  from  preceding  writers.  From  the  exa¬ 
minations  of  military  details  I  have  been  enabled  to  place  many 
points  ot  liistory  and  many  characters,  in  a  new  and  perspicuous 
light,  and  I  liiive  shewn  to  the  Knglish  reader  the  imj)ortancc 
ot  an  etheient  military  force,  pointed  our  the  matmer  in  which 
it  has  been  employed  vviih  effect,  and  displayed  the  intent, 
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the  viiliu*,  and  necessity,  of  continental  alliances.”  When  the 
|)liilosoplier  who  was  asked  what  supported  the  earth,  and 
answered  a  large  elephant,  replied  to  the  second  question,  What 
supported  the  elephant,  that  it  stood  upon  the  back  of  a  huge 
tortoise,  he  went  a  step  deeper  than  Mr.  Coxe  ;  for  when  he 
tells  us  “  that  it  is  the  sword  which  decides  the  fate  of  nations,” 
he  seems  never  to  have  imagined  that  there  was  a  cpiestion 
still  remaining,  “  What  deeide.s  tlie  fate  of  the  sword  ?”  Yet 
that  this  is  a  pretty  important  (|uestion,  did  not  surely  require 
much  piorunditv  of  knowledge  or  of  retieciion  to  discover. 

It  is  not  the  bare  wish  to  have  a  good  sword,  or  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  a  very  useful  tiling,  which  immediately  coniinands 
tlie  possession  of  it.  A  sword  is  a  thing  winch  mu'it  be  bought; 
aiul  when  it  is  bought,  it  is  not  usidul,  unless  there  is  skill  and 
strength  to  use  it.  Now  the  price  of  a  good  national  sword, 
and  the  vskill  and  strength  to  make  use  of  it,  are  matter*  winch 
depend  so  entirely  upon  the  vital  principles  of  the  society, 
U[)on  the  condition,  the  arts,  and  knowledge  of  the  people, 
upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  government ;  that  to  talk 
to  us  about  the  sword,  without  the  due  information  relating  to 
those  important  things  on  which  the  sword  dvpeii  is,  is  merely 
to  use  the  unmeaning  language  of  the  vulgar.  The  house  of  • 
Austria  has  had  as  good  a  sword  during  the  last  twenty  years 
as  it  ever  had.  But  a  better  sword  Ivas  been  procured  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  and  the  question  remains,  why  cannot 
Austria  procure  one  as  good  ?  The  reason  certainly  is  not, 
that  she  is  not  anxious  to  procure  it ;  nor  tliat  she  is  less  sen- 
sii)le,  than  Mr.  (\)xe,  of  its  advantages.  The  true  r  ivsou 
undoubtedly  is,  that  the  state  of  her  people,  and  the  manner 
in  whicli  slie  has  long  governed  them,  do  not  enable  or  permit 
her  to  procure  it.  Noljody  can  be  morealive  to  the  advantages 
of  a  naval  force  than  Bonaparte  is ;  or  more  ready  to  make 
elVorts  to  obtain  it.  But  the  situation  i»f  his  country  and  the 
nature  of  his  government  prevent  him.  Nothing  therefore 
can  he  more  idle  than  tlie  vulgar  details  of  war,  where  the  cir- 
cumstaiiees  on  which  they  depend  are  not  carctully  developed; 
and  as  those  circumstances  have  hardly  occupieii  any  part  of 
i\lr.  Coxo’s  attention,  the  military  information  which  he  ad’ords, 
be  it  as  miiinleand  as  accurate  as  he  pleases,  is  of  very  subor¬ 
dinate  importance. 

When  the  eulogy  wliich  he  pronounces  upon  the  sword  is 
reduced  to  its  real  value,  it  is  oiny  this;  that  a  nation  is  not 
sure  of  any  of  its  adv'aiitages  unit'.ss  it  can  detend  itself:  a 
trntli,  in  which,  not wiihstaiuling  the  envy  and  the  contradic- 
tnn  whie.i  discoveries  usually  experience,  we  will  boldly  ven. 
tme  to  proiiUNe  Mr.  Coxe  a  veiy  general,  we  had  aiuiost  said, 
an  univeisal  coacurrencc. 
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Whether  all  the  world  will  think  ilasufHcient  rea?»oii  for  hii 
laying  down  a  resolution  to  himself  “to  pay  a  poculiar  atten¬ 
tion  to  military  transactions,  and  to  treat  this  snhjert  in 
a  diderent  manner  from  other  writers,”  we  cannot  venture  to 
assert  so  decidedly.  But  we  could  wish  that  lie  had  explained 
himself  a  little  more  fully,  when  he  says,  that  “  he  trusts  Ih5 
has  treated  this  subject  in  a  diderent  manner  from  preceding 
writers for  though  we  know  something  of  most  historians  of 
any  value,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  of  Knrope, 
we  can  unfortunately  point  out  many  more  who  have  treated 
military'  transactions  in  what  wc  conceive  to  he  the  manner 
of  Mr.  Coxe,  than  w  ho  have  treated  them  in  a  <liderent  manner; 
There  are  few'  historians  wliose  snhject  did  nc»t  necessarily 
consist  more  of  military  details  than  of  any  thing  else.  Mr, 
Coxe  is  very  right  in  considering  this  as  the  melancholy  lot 
of  almost  all  historians.  Now  all  historians,  with  very  few 
exceptions  indeed,  have  treated  inilitaiy'  adairs  exactly  as 
iMr.  Coxe  has  done;  in  their  outward  and  vulgar  appearance 
only,  w'ithoiit  rising  to  those  important  considerations  which 
clisclo.»je  tliccoitncction  between  military  adairs  and  the  progress 
of  society  in  all  tliat  improvi’s  the  cotidition  of  man,  Itis 
liliertv,  Ills  knowletige,  his  industry,  his  virtue,  and  liis 
religion ;  for  to  wfiat  other  tlian  the  benign  and  salntary 
influence  of  relig’on,  can  we  ascribe  the  dilVerence  helvwi  n 
the  humane  and  liberal  principles  of  rnodmn  warfare,  and  the 
ferocious  and  sanguinary  hostilities  waged  by  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  aniivjnity  ? 

If  Mr.  Coxe  means,  hy  treating  of  military  adairs  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  from  preceding  hi>iorians,  tliat  he  has  been  able 
to  corivxt  several  mistakes  in  regard  to  military  facts,  into 
which  preceding  historians  ol  German  alVairs  have  been 
hetraved,  w’e  w  ill  by  no  means  di^pnie  his  min  its  on  th's  bead  ; 
though,  after  rcadiitg  bis  !)ook  w  th  great  attentioi\  we  ( ouid 
not  point  out  many  instances  of  >uch  correction  in  which  a 
degree  of  accura<*y  nmreor  less  was  of  any  considerable  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  indet'd  li  ne  that  accuracy  in  every  thing  is  tiie 
gieai  \iituc  of  tlu*  iiistorian  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  endless 
Kcrupidositv  about  subordinate  adairs,  whicli  is  so  far  from  con¬ 
ducing  to  anv  useful  end,  that  it  is  a  harrier  in  t!u*  way  of 
utility;  and  Is  never  maintained  by  those  who  have  sufficient 
strenutb  (.*f  mind  to  cli-ct»v(T  the  real  hinges  on  whn  b  great 
events  turn.  tnean  not,  bow  ever,  to  accuse  Mr.  Coxe  of  this 
warn  of  jcd.  cinc’i ;  f.  ran  accumulation  of  trifling  detail  is  cer- 
taitdy  f»ot  lilt  picnli.r*  laiiil  of  the  book.  Lut  tiost^  points  in 
which  it  r  Muained  for  fii  n  to  make  correc  i  ais  upon  the  blnn- 
flcrs  of  bis  prcdecess(M<,  have  not  been,  in  geutMal,  matters  of 
the  first  maguitude.  As  to  the  lessons  which  he  says  he  has 
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given  to  the  English  reiiJcr  rospecting  “  the  importance  of  an 
erticicnt  military  t’ovce,”  we  cannot  by  any  means  think  that 
there  was  great  oci  asi'oii  for  him  to  waste  his  time  and  his 
lal>our  upon  this  subject.  As  far  as  our  observation  reaches* 
we  can  confidently  pronounce,  that  there  is  no  subject  011 
which  onr  i^otunry men  are  more  thorouglily  agreed.  The 
only  creumsiance  of  which  wise  men  seem  to  entertain  doubts, 
is  w’nether  the  general  conviction  on  this  point  is  not  a  little 
too  strong;  whether  it  do ‘s  not  make  too  in  ny  of  ns  think 
that  we  can  ticver  have  military  force  enough  ;  whether  it  is. 
not  in  danger  of  making  ns  add  to  the  weight  of  the  swofil, 
till  we  lessen  the  force  of  the  blow,  hy  wanting  strength  to 
wiehl  it  witfi  the  tiecessary  ailroitness  atid  aL*iliiy. 

He  has  “  pointed  out,”  In;  s;iys,  to  the  English,  reader, 
“the  manner  in  which  an  tjbcienl  iniiiiary  torce  has  been 
employed  witli  elleet.”  IVnly  the  English  reader  is  under 
great  ohligaiions  to  liim.  Hut  indeed  there  is  no  historian 
who  has  not  dntie  the  same  thing  ;  who  has  not  shewcil  liovr 
a  military  force  lias  been  enipi(»ye(l  aiih  efieci,  and  how  it  has 
been  employed  without  etVeei  also.  For,  as  in  all  wars  one 
])artv  geneialiy  loses  and  the  other. gains,  it  nee.es.^ardv  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  one  employs  his  force  with  etTi*ct  if  that  ineaiis 
success,  and  the  other  without  it.  But  if  lie  would  liave  ns 
l)elii*ve,  as  appears  to  be  bis  purpose,  tbal  the  wav  of  using 
a  military  force  with  cdect  ai  one  liine  wiii  cotuinu  *  to  lie  at 
all  times  the  way  of  nsitig  it  wall  ini- ei ;  that  the  wavs  of 
using  it,  for  example,  which  had  elTect  in  ilie  time  of  wiiicli 
he  writes,  wmild  have  elfect  in  ilie  present  times,  he  is  grossly 
deceived,  and  would  lead  ns  into  a  dangernn^  error. 

Hut  the  last  tiling  which  he  tells  the  English  reader  that 
he  has  doiie  for  him  is  the  most  inijiurant.  He  has  dis- 
])laved  the  intent,  the  value,  and  tiie  necessity  of  continental 
alliances.”  English  readers  would  appear,  in  general,  with¬ 
out  the  aiil  of  Mr.  Coxe’s  di  play,  to  have  haU  a  pretty  high 
opinion  of  the  value  .and  necessity  of  continental  alliances,  if 
Nve  may  jndge  hy  the  numner  and  m  ignitnde  of  the  sums 
wliich  they  have  paid  for  them.  Woul.i  Mr.  Coxe  have  us  to 
be  more  libera!  and  forward  in  this  way  than  we  have  hitherto 
bvien  r  But  let  us  allow,  and  ii  is  a  jiretty  large  allowance,  that 
tiio<e  alliances  of  which  Mr.  Coxe  has  treat(;d  were  all  as  va¬ 
luable  and  as  necessary  as  he  chnses  to  represent  tfiem  ; 
does  it  follow,  because  alliances  miglit  serve  smiio  purpose 
when  the  alfairs  of  Europe  were  in  a  particular  sitnacion,  tiiat 
they  mvisi  remain  U'<efol  whatever  might  he  the  situation 
into  which  Europe  m.iy  he  thrown?  When  the  stati‘s  of  Eu- 
I’ope  formed  themselves  into  two  parlies,  of  which  the  power 
of  the  one  nearly  equalled  that  of  tlie  other,  wdiivdi  wa< 
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callt‘d  the  balance  of  Kuropc,  there  was  certainly  one  motive, 
Biul  that  a  coii'p'.cuons  one,  for  alliances,  which  has  no  |ilace 
vhen  the  halaucc  i>f  I'urope  is  at  an  eiui.  Till  ttie  pn^sent 
extiaonlinary  and  iiiu*\pectc(l  events  in  Spain  appeared  to 
turn,  or  at  least  to  alVord  hones  of  turnini^,  the  tide  against 
Boniij>arte,  it  seemed  to  he  agreed  that  no  alliance  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  wi>iild  be  of  any  advantage.  It  is  very  possible  likewise 
to  imagine  atmther  slate  of  circumstances  far  more  desirable, 
in  wiiich  the  balance  of  Kurope  might  be  sufticiently  trimmed 
Miiliont  ns;  nay  in  vvhi(  h  our  weight  w\)uld  only  add  a  dan¬ 
gerous  preponderance  to  one  side  of  tlte  beam  ;  in  that  case 
a. statesman  v^ould  rejoice,  fnun  patriotisnt,  at  the  opportunity 
his  country  enjovedl  of  pur>ning  w  iihout  distraction  the  means 
of  her  own  pmsptrity,  unincumbered  with  the  care  and 
expetue  attciiding  the  maintei  ance  of  tliis  lolterittg  fabric; 
and  he  would  anxiously  abstain  from  disordering,  by  any 
tinnecessai  v  interference,  a  harmony  which  had  the  best  chance 
of  being  pre.^erved  witliout  him  It  was  necessary  to  present 
these  general  ivtlcclinn'^,  to  shew  how  little  nu  aning  there  is  in 
the  common  place  talk  which  is  so  often  held  oti  tlie  subject 
of  rontineinal  alliances.  V\'e  shall  have  occasion  to  touch 
upon  die  particular  instances  which  have  come  under  the 
reviiw  «if  Mr.  C'oxc,  as  wc  arrive  at  them  in  tlie  course  of  our 
analysis. 

l\ho(lol|'h  of  Hapshurgh,  who  was  the  first  of  his  family 
that  altainctl  the  imp»Mial  dignity,  avaiicti  himself  dextrously 
of  his  situotion  as  head  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  lenitory  in  (Germany,  to  add  largely  to  tlie  scanty 
dominions  which  he  had  hitherto  possessed.  He  made  him- 
S4'if  master  of  Austria,  Styria,  (  urinthia,  and  Carniola  ;  and 
finally  diviiled  his  pos>essions  among  his  sons.  He  was  dis- 
nppointial  in  his  hopes  of  getting  his  son  Albert  chosen  to 
succeed  hir.'.  on  tlie  imperial  throne  ;  hut  after  the  election  and 
death  his  rival,  Allicrt  was  finally  raised  to  tluit  dignity. 
Albert  was  c  ut  otV  bv  assassination,  after  having  raisctl  one  of 
Ills  sons  to  the  tlirone  of  Holiemia,  and  having  been  baffled  in 
an  aitemjit  to  get  him  succeeded  by  another,  d'he  most  memor¬ 
able  event  of  liis  reign  was  his  endeavour  to  suhjiigate  certain 
citii!sand  cantons  in  Helvetia,  which,  amid  the  contests  of  the 
great  powers  m  their  neighbourhood,  had  hitherto  bc'en  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  under  laws  of  their  own  framing.  /I'his  was  the 
Vi  mmencement  of  that  remarkable  and  most  glorious  struggle 
for  indepenilenci*  which  terminated  in  the  estahlisliment 
of  the  Svvi^s  republics.  Insurrections  in  the  Austrian  suites, 
quarrels  between  the  brothers,  persevering  efflorts  to  subdue 
the  free  spirit  w  Inch  roused  the  Swiss  to  arms,  kept  the  Aus* 
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tridn  princes  in  action  diirina:  some  generations  from  the  time 
of  Albert,  without  adding  greatly  to  tlieir  spiCndour  or  power. 
It  woidtl  be  tefiious  to  attempt  tracing  step  by  ste[)  the  additions 
which  were  made  to  the  territoru‘s  and  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Within  a  few  generations,  however,  they  acipiired 
the  firm  possession  of  the  Tyrol,  and  afterwards  of  t!ie  kingdoms 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  wh<,'n  they  became  greatly  pre- 
pon  lerant  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and,  unless  they 
were  thwarted  oy  any  remarkable  concurrence  of  circum¬ 
stances,  always  commanded  the  transfer  of  the  imperial  crown. 
From  th'*  time  of  Albert  the  Fifth,  who  was  the  third  Fmperor 
in  the  house  of  Austria,  follows  a  long  and  minute  detail,  in 
which  the  history  is  given  of  the  dilforent  i)rane.hes  into 
which  that  family  had  become  divided.;  t!ie  history  of  the 
Alhertine  line;  the  history  of  the  line  of  Tyrol;  the  history  of 
the  Styriaii  line  ;  when  we  at  last  arrive  at  the  reign  of  Maximi¬ 
lian,  the  fath  n*  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  which  fornt^y  a  great  epoch 
ill  the  history  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

As  an  iotroiluciion  to  tfie  history  of  this  prince,  an  account  is 
given  of  tlie  state  of  Furope  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign;  which  is  the  first  attempt  to  ]iresent  a  general  view 
that  we  meet  with  in  tlie  progress  of  the  work.  It  is  not 
widiom  its  utility,  though  it  cannot  be  complimented  as  emi¬ 
nently  profound.  It  recounts  the  more  obvious  circumstauccis 
in  the  situation,  at  that  time,  of  France,^of  England,  of  Spain, 
of  Portugal,  of  Oenmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Muscovy, 
Poland,  the  Society  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  of  Turkey,  the  .Swiss  confederacy,  the  (Trisotis, 
Milan,  Savoy,  Venice,  Florence,  Ferrara,  Modena  and  Reggio, 
the  dominions  of  the  Church,  Naples,  the  German  empire, 
and  the  iVustrian  territories  ;  and  it  concludes  with  a  few  words 
on  the.  inventions  of  gun-powder  and  the  art  of  firinting,  with 
the  clianges  wliich  these  produced  on  the  art  of  war,  and  on 
politics.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  wc  may  present  the 
sketches  w  hicli  are  given  by  Mr.  C.  of  the  kingdoms  of  France 
niifl  Spain. 


‘  France,  after  giMduHlIy  fE'clining  in  reputation  and  extent  of  domi¬ 
nion  trom  the  luight  which  it  had  att  iined  under  tlie  empire  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  had  recently  revi  ed  under  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  his  artful 
and  politic  successor  Louis  the  Eleventh.  By  a  concurrence  of  fortunate 
events  the  English  had  been  ex|x?lled  from  all  their  possessions  except 
Calais  ;  the  great  fieis  of  *hovence,  Dauphinc,  and  Burgundy  had  been 
reuniteil  to  the  crown,  and  bv  the  recent  acquisition  of  Britanny,  France 
not  only  obtained  a  considerable  accession  of  naval  and  ten  itoria!  strength, 
but  was  delivered  from  a  never  failing  source  of  external  aggression  and 
iaternal  dissention.  The  establishment  of  the  Salic  law  prevented  those 
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difputfs  for  the  succession  of  the  fJrronle  line  which  always  agitated  other 
cemntnes ;  the  depression  of  tlie  feudai  tyatem,  the  power  cf  imposing 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  states,  together  with  the  estabKshnient 
of  A  standing  army,  rtikiercd  the  crown  independent;  a  warlike  and  rest- 
kss  race  of  nobles  were  i educed  to  obedience,  and  being  oo  longer  able 
to  exert  their  I'ubulent  salour  in  their  own  country,  aspired  to  signalize 
themselves  in  foixign  contests.  '1‘heir  ardour  was  seconded  by  their 
young  and  ambitious  sovereign  Charles  the  Eighth,  who.  eager  to  distixi* 
guish  the  coromencemi  nt  of  his  reign  by  a  splendid  atchievement,  was 
prrjKiring  to  assert  those  pretensions  of  his  family  to  the  crown  of  Naples 
which  were  derived  from  the  House  ol  Anjov,  and  which  the  policy  of 
his  father  had  suffered  to  remain  dormant. 

*  Before  )477  France  and  the  House  of  Austria  had  no  subject  of 
rivalry  or  jealousy,  and  theii  political  interests  were  as  distant  as  their  re* 
spective  dominions.  But  the  mairingt-  of  Maximilian  with  the  heiress 
of  Burgundy  entailed  on  the  two  powers  an  heretliury  enmity,  which  de¬ 
luged  Europe  with  blood  for  more  than  three  centuries  This  CD- 
Duty  arising  from  j^irring  inteiests  and  contiguity  of  dominion,  was  ren¬ 
der^  personal  by  the  rupture  of  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  with  Anne 
of  Briumny,  and  the  dismission  of  the  archduchess  Miirgaret ;  and»  though 
suspended  by  treaties  and  temporary  expedients  was  continually  breaking 
Out  on  every  infting  occarion. 

•  The  |K'tty  kingdom  of  Navarre  derived  its  sole  consequence  from 
its  situation  ^tureen  France  an  t  Spain,  and  only  deserves  notice  as  the 
source  of  endle8<  contention  between  these  powers.  The  male  line  of  the 
aotient  kings  being  exrinct  in  1425,  it  came  by  marriage  into  the 
House  of  Foix,  and  at  tiiis  period  w'as  ruled  by  John  d’Albret,  a  prince 
of  the  blood  ruy-al  of  France,  in  virtue  of  his  marrbge  with  Catherine 
de  Foix.'  pp.  SI 5. — 317. 

‘  In  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century  the  Saracens  or  Moors 
conquered  irom  the  gothic  sovereigns,  who  succeeded  to  the  Roman  do¬ 
mination,  the  greater  part  of  Spiiin,  confined  the  Christians  to  the  moun- 
tiinsof  Biscay  and  Andalusia,  and  established  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova, 
Se  ville,  Toledo,  and  Grenada.  But  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Christians 
emt  rging  from  iheir  fastnessc's  founded  the  kingdoms  of  Leon,  Castile, 
Arragon,  and  Navarre,  and  confined  the  Mahometans  to  (irenada.  The 
riling  greatness  of  the  Christian  power  was,  however,  retarded  by  the 
rival  interests  of  the  different  monarchs,  and  the  mutual  dismemberment 
of  their  resjK'cuve  territories,  till  at  length  Leon  and  Castile  were  united 
in  and  the  aggrandisement  of  Christian  power  was  completed 

by  the  union  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  in  consequence  of  the  marriag* 
of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Edward  the  First, 
king  of  Castile. 

‘  Tl'.c  sudden  splendour  and  greatness  of  Spain  were  however  not 
more  owing  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  than  to  the  personal 
characters  and  great  ulcnt<  of  the  two  sovereigns.  After  some  opposi¬ 
tion  they  succeeded  in  curbing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  and, 
instead  ot  the  feudal  courts,  established  a  more  equitable  sy  stem  of  juris¬ 
prudence.  ']  hey  dehniied  the  rights  and  property  of  the  people  in  op-' 
jHjsition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  aristocracy ;  favoured  the  growing 
weight  and  consequence  of  the  towns  as  well  by  promoting  iratk  9 
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by  affording  security  to  public  and  private  property  ;  and  they  wrested 
trniB  the  barons  those  royal  demesnes  which  h:id  been  alienated  by  the 
p.ofase  bounty  of  their  predecessors.  By  annexing  also  the  three  mili¬ 
tary  orders  of  St.  Jago,  t'alairava,  and  Alcantara,  to  the  crown,  Ferdinand 
coQsiderably  augmented  his  revenues ;  and  by  appropriating  those  high 
dignities,  which  rendered  the  masters  livals  and  almost  e<|uals  of  die 
tuvereigo,  removed  a  cause  of  perpetual  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
government. 

«  At  length  the  conquest  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Grenada  deli¬ 
vered  them  from  a  domestic  enemy,  which  had  kept  them  in  peipttuai 
ipprehenslon,  and  enabled  Ferdinand,  who  had  added  Sicily  to  his  other 
dominions,  to  interfere  in  the  adPuirs  of  Europe.  He  was  thus  enabl  ‘d  to  ' 
asail  himself  of  the  advantages  which  he  derived  ftom  his  well  regulated 
dsances,  his  powerful  navy,’ and  his  numerourand  disciplined  troops  in¬ 
ured  to  War  bw  the  long  contests  with  the  Moors,  which  had  preceded  the 
jttbjugatioD  of  Grenada. 

*  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  howexer,  had  not  confined  their  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  but  were  still  more  fortunate  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Portuguese,  in  the  pursuit  of  maritime  discoveries.  After  re¬ 
nted  disappointments,  and  b^ng  rejected  by  the  courts  of  Portugal  and 
England,  the  celebrated  Columbus  obtained  the  patronage  of  Isabella,  and 
was  enabled  to  execute  his  vast  and  daring  plan  for  the  discovery  of  a  wes¬ 
tern  passage  to  the  Indies.  He  had  at  this  time  retume  i  from  his  first 
voyage,  having  reached  Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  and  laid  the  foundation  o£ 
that  empire  which  spread  over  the  richest  part  of  the  western  world,  and 
brought  such  a  vast  accession  of  territory,  and  such  mines  of  treasure,  to 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Mouse  of  Austria. 

*  Various  subjects  of  jealousy  existed  between  Ferdinand  and  tltc  kingt 
•f  France.  With  a  view  to  extend  his  power  on  the  side  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  he  formed  pretensions  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  he  coveted 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  illegitimate 
branch  of  his  family,  no  less  from  its  vicinity  to  and  connection  with 
Sicily,  than  from  a  desire  of  increasing  his  influence  in  Italy.  This  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  France  led  Ferdinand  t  >  court  Maximilian,  and  the  two  sovereigns 
bad  already  commenced  that  negotiation  which  afterwards  led  to  a  double 
intermarriage  of  their  families  ^nd  transferred  to  the  House  of  Austria 
the  vast  and  impoitant  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  territories.*  pp.  S18«— 
320. 

The  reign  of  Maximilian  was  productive  of  immense  acces* 
•ions  of  power  and  splendour  to  the  house  of  Austria,  by  mar¬ 
riage,  as  well  as  by  conquest.  'J'he  Austrians  now  interfered 
with  efficacy  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  where  they  obtained  large 
possessions  ;  and  when,  upon  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the  pow  er 
of  their  extended  dominions  was  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  his  son  Charles  the  Fifth,  he  seemed  to  he  raised  above  all 
competitors,  and  to  have  an  unlimited  scope  for  his  ambition. 
But  it  was  in  this  reign,  that  the  reformation  of  religion,  begun 
by  Luther,  took  place,  and  produced  such  wonderfuland  unex¬ 
pected  clianges  in  the  situation  of  the  world.  At  this  grand  era 
io  the  history  of  Europe,  we  shall  conclude  tlie  first  part  of 
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our  ri'vifvv.  "Du*  reflections  which  we  have  to  ofl'er  upon  the  | 
iiianntT  in  which  Mr.  (^oxe  hastreatetl  the  Ketbi tiiation,  and 
t!ie  luoJern  part  of  his  siihjcet,  to^^ether  with  our  criticism  on  1 
th  •  style,  we  muat  reserve  for  a  future  iiuml)er.  | 

- - 1 -  -  ■■  ■  -  — i  { 

Art.  II.  y/  to  the  Demerarj^y  containing  a  Statistical  \ccount  j 

of  the  S-Jtticments  there,  and  of  those  on  the  K8sequit>o,  the  bcibice,  | 

and  otIuT  contiguous  Rivers  of  Guiana.  Hy  Henry  Bolingbroke,  | 
Ksq.  of  Norwich,  Deputy  Vendue  Master  at  Surinam.  4to.  pp.  400. 

1  iivC  li*  os*  Phillips.  I 

extensive,  and  iu  respect  of  ])hysical  advantages, 
that  very  iniporiaut  poriiiui  <d  the  Rlobe,  the  coiuinent 
c'.f  South  .America,  has  recently  called  forth  an  extraord.nary 
degree  of  aUention  in  this  coinnry.  After-  having  been 
locked  II |)  for  centuries,  hy  the  restrictive  policy  of  smio 
of  the  mo.^t  illibi'ral  nations  of  Muropc,  during  all  which  time 
wt*  rcmaincii,  with  regard  to  these  countries,  in  a  stale  of  > 
the  gVv'atcst  ignorance,  while  the  activity  and  enlightened 
curiosity  of  the  age  had  explored  and  illuminated  evi’ry 
other  jiorlion  of  the.  earth,  they  have*,  hy  the  extraordinary 
events  of  the  present  times  been  brought  more  under  the 
rye  of  the  Kiiropeaii  public,  and  some  important  openings 
have  been  made,  by  which  information  has  reached  us.  The 
Dutch  colonies  in  that  quarter  were  first  of  all  taken  pos- 
i.(*ssion  of  by  ilie  Britisii.  "Die  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  ] 
Ihienos  .Ayres,  m  t  only  aiVorded  ns  more  |)articular  informa¬ 
tion  than  we  liad  heem  accustomed  to  in  regard  to  that  part 
of  the  world,  hut  it  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to* our  ; 
c'uiinsitv.  'Die  emigration  of  the  royal  family  of  l^ortugal 
to  the  lias  contributed  still  further  to  inflame  our 

thirst  of  knnwled.ge,  and  not  that  merely,  hni  passions  of  a 
more  steady  ami  ojjerative  nature.  And  in  addition  to  all 
this,  the  loia'iirc  uhiih  has  been  so  long  held  out  as  in  “ 
c  imiemplatioii  by  the  British  government,  of  revolutioni/ing  | 
the  SpanL^^h  part,  at  least,  ot  South  America,  has  added 
Mivngih  lo  all  the  otlier  causes  of  the  interest  which  now  ; 
attaches  to  this  long  neglcclcil  region  of  thewcuid. 

"i'liis  situation  of  the  public  mind,  in  n’gard  to  South 
America,  has  naturally  incited  all  those  who  liail  any  know- 
leilge  of  the  eonntiy,  or  who  had  ever  been  there  without 
ac(piiriug  any,  or  at  lea'll  miich  knowledge  of  it,  to  draw 
their  pens  upon  the  subject.  "The  truth  loo  is,  that  in  tli6 
suite  of  igm  ranee  aI*uI  curiosity  in  which  wc  were  placed,  j 
the  pid)lic  had  o])ligations  to  those  who  gave  thein  any  in-  [ 
furmiiiioii,  though  it  was  not  in  \cry  liberal  doses. 

'i  bis  ol)>civaiion  ought  not  to  have  been  aj)j)rK'able  to 
Deiucraiy  and  the  couiiguous  .sctllciucuts,  because  the  Bri- 
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tisli  Were  long  enough  in  possession  of  them  several  years 
ai2[0,  to  have  been  able  to  describe  them  very  sal isfac tori ly 
to  their  countrymen ;  anJ  it  was  truly  disj^raceful  to  those 
earlier  settlers  and  visitors,  that  our  ignorance  was  so  little 
altered.  Hut  it  appears,  by  large  experience,  that  the  gentry  * 
we  send  to  the  West  Indies  are  not  beings,  whose  nature  it  is 
to  exteinl  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  though  in  affairs 
with  which  their  situation  obliges  them  to  become  actpniinted. 
This  is  very  evident,  from  the  length  of  time  ilnring  which 
we  retnained  with  little  or  no  itiformatioti  respet  titig  tite  islatids 
in  which  w'e  were  so  deeply  interested;  a»id  the  itnperfeet 
knowledge  of  them  whicli  is  yet  iaiil  before  the  Briii^fi 
public. 

In  this  state  of  our  know'ledge,  and  the  conlribntions  to¬ 
wards  it  of  our  West  I.ulia  country meu,  the  pre.^ent  work 
of  Mr.  Bolingbroke  deserves  con>paratire  applause.  He  has 
not  told  us  all  that  wc  could  wish  to  learn,  bnt  where  so  fe\f 
people  tell  us  any  thing,  there  was  merit  in  telling  us  so 
much.  He  is  indeed  a  soil  of  phenomenon  among  West 
India  colonists.  So  rarely  does  any  one  of  theui  think  of 
any  thing  regarding  the  country  where  iht^y  reside,  but  bow 
to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  get  away  as  fast  as  lliey  can, 
that  when  some  spirited  individual  takes  pains  to  give  ns 
knowledge  about  the  scenes  in  which  he  is  placed,  be  ought 
to  meet  with*  tiie  uivatest  encouragement.  W'e  earnesllv  de- 
sire  the  increase  of  such  ol>4«  rr(Ms,  as  a  public  benefit. 
Wc  are  heartily  disposed  to  give  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Boling- 
hroke,  for  just  shewing  that  it  is  not  a  thing  absolutely  iin- 
|K)Ssible,  tliiit  it  is  not  entirely  witiiout  the  compass  of  nature, 
for  a  planter  to  conoern  himself  w'ith  any  liberal  inquiry. 
W’hat  effect  bis  examjde  may  have,  lies  di‘ep  among  t!ic 
mysteries  of  fnturit^^  Tlie  West  Indies  may  henceforth  per- 
haps,  once  in  twenty  years,  affonl  us  a  man  who  wiirtliink 
of  adding  sijmetbing  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  in  regard  to 
tliat  branch  of  the  British  empire ;  and  tiiongh  our  progress 
will  be  still  but  slow',  a  time  will  at  Inst  come  when  our  sta¬ 
tistical  information  will  be  pretty  complete. 

Of  Mr.  Bulingbroke’s  voyage,  wliicli  occupies  the  first 
chapter,  and  which  was  very  like  other  voyages  l()the\Vest 
liulii's,  w’c  shall  nor  say  much.  He  makes  some  observations 
on  the  means  of  niitigaliug  the  pain  of  sea-sickness,  which 
W'e  are  disposed  to  tr^at  more  seriously,  than  is  usual  w  ith  any 
thing  relating  to  this  very  severe  calamity  Sea-sickness, 
when  continued  for  any  consid«iahle  lime,  is  a  disease  so 
unpleasant,  indeed  vo  terrilile,  that  were  it  common  on  land, 
it  would  uniformly^  call  forth  a  very  deep  sympathy;  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  faculty  would  Jong  ago  have  been  cx» 
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hausted  to  devise  the  meani^  of  alleviating^  the  sufferings  which 
it  produce'..  As  it  has  by  their  wisJonis  and  worshit's  been 
emirely  iie.'^lecied,  and  as  so  great  a  portion  of  the  species 
ar^  now,  at  «>ne  period  of  their  lives  or  another,  exf>osed  to 
its  miseries,  it  is  not  a  small  portion  of  human  happiness 
wliicb  may  be  reileemed  even  by  the  practical  observations 
of  a  sensible  unprofessional  man.  To  other  remarks,  which 
are  mon*  coiiinion,  Mr.  Bolinglnoke  :«dds,  that  it  is  least  felt 
in  the  horizontal  position.  Lying  along,  therefore,  is  a  good 
pnetical  rule.  His  olinrr  observations  may  lie  shortly  sum- 
nu*<i  np  in  this,  that  vvfiatcver  modes  of  eating,  or  whatever 
applications  to  the  situnach,  are  most  effectual  to  prevent  nau¬ 
sea  on  land,  rlie  ran.o  are.  most  effectual  to  prevent  sea-sick- 
nes-.  on  board  of  ship. 

i  he  \incs  of  Madeira  suggest  to  him  the  idea,  that  they 
mi;jht  he  made  to  grow  in  our  West  India  islands;  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Trinidad,  for  example.  Very  possibly  tiiey  might. 
But  well  are  we  assured,  that  tliey  could  never  be  cultivated 
there  hy  the  hands,  of  slaves,  at  an  cxpence  which  would 
peiniit  their  produce  to  be  sold  any  where  on  the  face  of 
the  earlii. 

His  observation  of  the  ravages  committed  on  ships  built 
of  Kniopean  wotxl,  in  tropical  seas,  and  the  immense  losses 
which  are  thence  sustained,  leads  him  to  some  very  just  ‘re- 
flections  on  the  British  navigation-laws.  Mr.  Bolmgbroke 
does  not  draw  his  reflections  very  deeply  from  principles, 
but  iliey  are  ptuhaps  still  more  valuable  as  the  result  of 
observation  and  experience  on  the  spot,  than  if  they  were 
inerelv  the  product  of  ingenious  speculation.  The  privi-* 
h*ge  which  the  navigation-laws  are  intended  to  create,  applies 
to  Briiisli-huilt,  British-manned,  and  British-ownered  vessels. 
In  each  of  these  respe  cts,  obvious  advantages  would  arise  from 
the.  repeal  of  these  celebrated  laws  :  1.  In  reducing  the  price 
of  shipping,  of  freight,  and  of  timber,  because  vessels  then 
would  be  built  where  they  could  be  built  cheapest;  and  the 
Vessels  also  of  nations  wfios^e  trade  was  interrupted  by  war  or 
the  ehangc  (d*  seasons,  wotdd  be  transferable  at  an  easy  price 
to  others.  2.  There  would  be  a  rednetiou  in  the  j)rice  of 
wages,  because  sailors  would  be  hired  where  they  could  be 
had  cheapest,  as  Chinese  and  Lascars;  there  would  be  an 
easier  supply  of  natives  for  the  navy,  and  the  alertness  of  our 
masters  of  vessels,  atid  their  economy  of  time,  would  enable 
Us  then  to  carry  clieaper  than  any  other  nation,  and  thus  en¬ 
gross  I  he  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  And  3.  Advantages 
would  he  gained,  by  admitting  the  nart-ownership  of  fo- 
reigtiers,  in  lessening  the  ex  pence  of  demurrage,  (as  the  fo- 
feign  niorchunt  has  a  profit  in  delaying  a  ship  iv holly  British|v 
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though  lu!  would  have  a  los*  in  delaying  one  partly  his  oyn,) 
and  in  enabling  the  vessel  jointly  owned,  in  case  of  war,  to 
giiil  immediately  in  the  name  of  the  neutral  party,  and  thus 
eany  on  the  foreign  trade  to  a  great  extent,  in  spite  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  It  must  be  aeknowledged,  however,  that  there  are 
considerations  worthy  of  notice,  in  favour  of  continuing  this 
inonoj)oly  ;  and  that  this  is  one  ot  the  cases  in  which  political 
policy  may  in  some  degree  clash  with  economiral. 

7'he  chapters  second,  third,  and  fourtli,  present  but  few 
subjects  Ibr  observation,  'rhey  contain,  chieHy,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  town  of  Stabrock,  the  chief  harbour  and  town  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Demerary,  at  the  month  of  the  river  of 
that  name.  The  author  describes  the  appearance  of  the  town, 
its  various  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  its  police,  and  government.  The  circumstances, 
in  then^selvos,  are  ahundanlly  curious  ;  and  tlie  picture  is  not 
so  defectively  drawn  as  not  to  he  capable  both  of  gratifying  anti 
instructing  tliose  who  are  interested,  either  from  views  of 
gain,  or  from  more  liberal  motives,  in  knowing  the  peculiar 
lac(j  which  society  has  put  on  in  Belgic  Guyana  ;  and  what 
sort  of  community  it  is  which  is  formed  at  tfie  mouth  of  the 
Demerary,  of  a  mixture  of  Dutchmen  anti  negroes,  seasoned 
with  Creole  mistresses,  and  other  help-mates  from  the  older 
settlements  in  the  islands,  as  well  as  with  a  sprinkling  of  Fai- 
ropeans  from  various  countries,  and  latterly  a  pretty  large 
additioit  Irom  Great  Britaiit,  A  short  specimen  may  amiiso 
ilio  ri'ader,  and  exhibit  Mr.  B.’s  lively,  tiiough  not  very  cor¬ 
rect  slvie  of  description. 

‘  Stabrwk  was  to  me  quite  a  new  sight.  I  recollected  no  English 
town  which  bore  the  least  resemblance.  It  stands  on  the  flat  strand,  and 
canals,  where  black  and  tawny  children  were  plunging  about  like  didap¬ 
pers,  inclose  the  main  street;  while  wooden  houses,  with  colonnaded 
jK)rticoes  and  balconies  sliaded  by  a  projecting  root,  arc  orderly  arranged 
between  spacious  intervals  in  three  parallel  lines.  They  are  seldom  above 
two  story  high  ;  they  stand  on  low  brick  foundations,  and  are  roofed 
with  a  red  wood,  which  I  took  for  mahogany.  No  where  the  glitter  of 
a  glass  casement ;  V  enetian  blinds,  or  jealousees  as  they  are  called  by  the 
inhabitants,  close  every  window  ;  and  the  rooms  project  in  *11  direc¬ 
tions  to  catch  the  luxury  of  a  thorough  draft  of  air,  so  that  the  ground- 
plan  of  a  dwelling  is  mostly  in  the  8haj)e  of  a  cross.'  There  are  no  trees 
in  the  streets  as  in  Holland  ;  the  town  would  have  been  pleasanter  with 
this  imitation  of  the  old  country  ;  but  casks  and  bales  lie  about,  as*  if 
every  road  was  a  wharf,  and  numerous  warehouses  are  intermingk*d  with 
the  dwellings.*  Even  the  public  buildings  are  of  wood.  Blacks  clad 
only  with  a  blue  pantaloon,  or  with  a  mere  towel  of  checking  supported 
by  a  string  about  the  loins,  come  to  perform  every  ofhee.  Here  and  theie 
a  white  man  in  u  muslin  shirt  and  gingham  trowsers,  is  seen  smoaking 
bis  segar,  and  giving  directions  from  und»*r  an  umbrcHa  to  his  saUe 
\\ih.  IV.  4D 
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picsfcn^rs,  or  is  led  abom  in  a  phaeton  drawn  by  ponies  to  supcrintrnd 
the  shippin(t  of  his  ^^oods.  A  ni>on-day  sultriness  and  silence  prevail : 
every  motion  is  performed  with  such  tranquillity  for  fear  ot  kicking  up  a 
dust,  that  one  would  suppose  the  very  labourers  at  work  in  a  church  dur¬ 
ing  service.’  pp.  C.v2l). 

In  the  fil'tli  tlie  author  discusses  'Jl  subject  ou 

which  wi*  shall  follow  hinV  ii  little  more  minutely*  It  the 
state  of  the  land,  of  tlm  cultivation,  and  of  tlie  negro  la. 
hourors,  whoin,  though  slaves,  ho  affects  to  denominate  the 
'peasantry,  The  great  crop  is  sugar,  'fhe  author  describes 
the  process  of  making  it,  which  was  scarcely  necessary,  if 
being  described  about  a  thousand  times  before  cotdd  su¬ 
persede  the  necessity.  One  circumstance,  however,  he  states, 
which  is  of  grtat  importance.  pains  and  skill  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  distillation,  the  planters  of  Demerary  and  Ksserjuiho 
have  succeeded  in  greatly  improving  the  quality  of  their  rums. 
“  From  the  method  of  mamifactme,”  he  sayst,  “  a  richness 
of  flavour  adh(!res  to  tl»cm,  which  is  seidom  found  in  the 
island  rums.”  In  consecpience  of  tiiis,  he  tells  ns  t!mt  the 
Americans,  who  could  hardly  be  induced  to  take  the  Deme¬ 
rary  rum,  now  demand  it  in  preference  ;  that  tlnvc-fourths  of 
tlmir  rum  is  regularly  shipped  to  North  America,  and  that  it 
is  as  much  in  re<|ncsi  in  the  American  market  as  Jamaica  rum 
is  i?)  Kngland.  'Fliis  is  an  interesting  fact.  Among  the  ig¬ 
norant  planters  it  is  a  standard  notion,  that  soil  does  every 
thing  ;  that  tliis  soil  niakv  S  a  good  sugar,  and  that  soil  a  had 
sugar  ;  this  soil  makes  a  gooil  rum,  and  that  soil  a  had  rum. 
'They  have  here,  not  reasoning,  or  speenlation,  which  thi*y 
will  neitiu'r  h«ar  nor  understand  ;  hut  experiment  anil  fact. 
It  has  in  Demerarv  been  trieil,  and  by  the  trial  j)r()rcd,  that 
good  rnmand  had  rum  can  hoih  he  made  from  tlic*  same  soil. 
'The  >ame  is  doubtless  the  case  with  sugar,  hut  it  does  not 
set'in  tiiat  the  DiiniMary  planters  have  extended  their  exjte- 
rimeius  so  far  as  to  ascertain  ir. 

’rhere  is  !u)  snhjeet  on  which  Mr.  Ihdingbroke  expatiates 
with  greater  dcliglit.  tlian  on  the  enviable  condition  of  the 
negroes  in  the  \Ve>L  Indiivs.  It  does  his  heart  good  to  think 
of  t!ie  happitK'NS  which  they  iMfjoy,  and  he  no  sooner  begins 
to  talk  ui  tlie  cnrilvation  of  the  laitd,  than  the  negroes  en- 
vage  his  attention.  As  we  coUildiT  tliis  a  subject  second  in 
iinpurtaui  e.  to  none,  >ve  shall  notice  the  princi[)al  points  on 
which  lie  touches. 

We  sei*  e.o  reason  to  im’K'ai  h  the  Imnianity  of  Mr-  Boliug- 
hroke,  bi;t  the  contrary.  He  is  not  of  that  once  nume¬ 
rous  tribe,  who  talk  of  I  he  ni'grops  as  wretches  unworthy  to 
iMpoy  liberty  ;  he  t'vt‘ry  where  ri*pri‘s(*nts  them  as  endowed 
uiih  excelient  fpuiiitics,  and  ca[)able  of  being  trained  to  vio 
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with  any  other  race  ot*  Hien  in  tiie  social  virtues.  VV'lien  he 
^ives  his  testimony,  therefore,  'to  the  ^ood  treatment  which 
the  negroes  experience  in  Demerary,  we  give  it  full  credit; 
anJ  are  glad  from  the  heart,  that  it  can  be  so  testified  with 
irmli.  Let  it  never  he  forgotten,  while  the  name  of  liberty 
is  respected,  and  that  of  slavery  is  abhorrt'd  among  mankind, 
that  those  discussions  and  exhibitions  of  evidence  in  Great 
Britain,  wliich  the  West  India  planters  and  merchunts  so 
ferocious!}'  reprobated  at  the  time,  were  tlic  sole  and  impor¬ 
tant  cause  ot  that  humane  treatment  of  which  those  nier- 
chanls  and  planters  are  now  very  apt  to  boast.  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten,  while  discussion  and  evidence  meet  vvitli  ene- 
nii<is  among  human  kind,  that  this  extraordinary  benefit  was 
derived  from  discnssioii  and  evidence  on  a  subject  so  deli¬ 
cate,  that  a  sifigle  speech  on  it  was  represented  as  the  match 
whicli  wv)uld  fire  the  train  in  the  mine,  and  blow  up  the 
mighty  fabric  of  colonial  empire  in  the  air.  Mr.  Boling- 
broke  fully  allows  that  this  humane  treatment  is  a  recent  thing, 
and  rliat  the  coiiJiici  of  the  Diuch  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  intercourse  of  the  Knglish.  “  Kveii  now,”  he  says, 
“  it  is  felt  as  a  terror,  to  menace  a  negro  with  selling  him 
to  a  Dutchman.  The  Knglish  planters,”  ho  adds,  “  were 
fr(‘(|iiently  told,  that  by  following  up  their  mild  measures, 
and  discounLenanciiig  all  severity  towards  the  labourer,  they 
woiilil  in  a  short  time  hiing  the  colonies  into  a  state  of  in- 
surrcctioii.”  Khis  is  an  instructive  passage.  Such  is  the 
language  nnivf’rsally  held,  both  by  the  great  tyrant  and  the 
little,  wlio  is  niuviHing  to  (]nit  the  unjust  dominion  which  he 
lias  USUI  j)cd  o\er  any  poriion  of  his  follow  creatures.  They 
cannot  ho  triisteil  t/Ut  of  iliraldom  ;  they  will  commit  inis- 
ciiicf  if  thev  arc  not  govor.ied  l)V  tho  chain  and  the  rod  4 
if  wo,  tlieir  masters,  tread  not  upon  them,  they  will  tread* 
upon  us.  Such  was  tlio  talk  of  the  masters  of  the  negroes 
in  t!ie  West  Indies,  and  such  is  tho  talk  of  tliose,  iti  all  parts 
of  the  world,  who  wish  to  he  masters.  Idiis  comparative 
gentleness,  however,’^  says  Mr.  Bolingbioke,  “  has  been 
practiseil  for  ten  years  with  success,  and  I  am  confident,  that 
besides  discliarging  a  debt  due  to  Immunity,  the  planters  are 
the.  richer  for  ir.” 

Mr.  Bolingbroko  is  considerate  enough  to  wish  that  the 
negroes  should  obtain  some  more  security  for  humane  usage 
than  the  goovl  pleasure  oT  their  masters,  d'hey  are  utpn^sent 
licarcely  legal  beings,  which  is  by  the  live  ratfier  a  draw¬ 
back  on  Mr.  Bolingbroke’s  picture  of  Arcadiiui  felicity. 

‘An  important  and  a  grievous  regulation,  (fuiys  he)  is  the  non-ad¬ 
mission  of  servile  evidence  in  the  courts  of  jusiice.  Why  should  not 
•egrccs  be  heard  against  whites,  as  w'ell  as  v.Iilw#  jigainst  uegrocf  i' 
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Veracity  is  indeed  not  a  conspicuous  virtue  of  the  blacks  ;  they  usually 
make  you  put  a  question  twice,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  framipig  an 
answer  such  as  they  wish  to  give  ;  they  hold  it  no  obligation  to  answer 
truly.  Still  their  testimony  should  be  heard,  and  compared  with  circum¬ 
stances  and  with  other  evidence,  until  it  is  duly  sifted  and  appreciated  at 
its  j)ro|)cT  worth  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  useful  reform  in  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  colonies,  to  confer  on  all  the  shades  ot  complexion 
an  equality  ol  criminal  rights.  In  the  islands,  tlie  right  of  inheritance 
enjoyed  by  mulattoes  is  limited  to  two  thousand  pounds  currency,  so  that 
a  father  cannot  provide  liberally  for  liis  offspring  by  a  negro-concubine  ; 
no  such  unjust  limitation,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  is  included  in  the 
Dutch  code.* 

e  cotnc^  next  to  the  coiu  lnsioo  from  all  this  which  Mr. 
Bolifighroke  wishes  to  ilraw,  and  a  tiotable  conclusion  it  is; 
Ho  less  than  that  the  slave  trade  ought  not  to  he,  or  Ittippily, 
ought  not  to  liave  heen,  aholished.  “  I'he  slave  trade  is  an 
universal  hetietil  !*’ — such  art!  lht‘ express  words  which  Mr. 
Holinghroke  has  tlie  courulcnce  to  print-  lie  affirms,  that  ag 
the  slave  trade  is  a  henclit  to  tin*  jdanier,  and  highly  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  cultivaliou  of  new  lands,  soil  is  a  henefit  to  the 
negro  himstdf ;  because  he  is  mncli  better  treat(’d  than  in  his 
own  conniry.  But  if  holding  a  Imman  creature  in  slavery 
he  an  nninst  action,  he  an  antliority  uhich  no  man  has  a  right 
to  tise  over  anotlier  iinioeent  man,  arc  we  justified,  because 
a  man  is  a  slave  in  AlViea,  to  take  him  from  Alriea,  and  make 
him  a  slave  in  America,  pioviihd  wc  do  not  make  his  slavery 
ipiite  so  si'verc  ?  Aiul  u  bcitv  lias  t!ic  negro’s  ]>rcfcrence  been 
so  manifested  as  to  pnnt*  the  fact  to  an  Kuropean,  or  to  per¬ 
suade  the  ?5alivcs  of  Alriea  to  a  volimtarv  emigration  ?  It  has 
fieeii  a  thinisaud  times  pro\ed,  that  tlii!  slave  trade  itself  has 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  wars,  murders,  and  slavery,  un¬ 
der  whi(‘h  .Africa  has  trroaucil  so  long. 

Mr.  Bolinghrokc,  though  possib'y  a  modest  man,  is  be¬ 
trayed  on  this  subject  to  write  wiiii  consummate  effrontery, 

*  The  Kurope.ins  (s.!ys  he)  are  a  concciteil  pco])le.  They  read,  and 
they  fancy  that  e\eiy  thing  can  he  known  from  hooks.  They  under¬ 
value  obsci  vation,  expel  ionce,  and  p'actic.il  talent  of  every  kind.  They 
listen  to  n  etaphysical  po  liticians,  wlu',  without  having  visited  the  West 
Indies,  or  knowing  .it  all  tlvj  natire  of  the  people  and  of  the  properties 
there,  tliink  they  c.  n  direct  the  tropical  ]>!.intcr  how  bi*st  to  cultivate,  and 
the  .assembly  of  .l.imaica  how  to  legislate.  l>y  such  vain  authors,  the 
English  jvojile  h.ive  heen  goadevl  into  petitioning  their  legislature  for 
an  aholitiim  of  the  sl.”vc  trade.* 

Let  us  just  ohv.  r'  c,  that  the  jihilnnthropic  P#riton  did  not 
cofi.sidcr  It  n  (Mclv  jw  a  (pii'^tion  of  knowledge,  but  as  a 
i|ncMio!i  ef  jnstit f.  lie  diil  not  say.  liiose  West  India  planters 
do  not  know  their  own  interest  ;  iei  us  out  of  friendship  to 
ilice.i,  a  very  wcilhy  and  generous  |  eople,  prevent  the  im- 
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portation  of  slaves;  on  the  contrary,  he  said,  Those  men 
are  guilty  of  detestable  injustice,  they  are  rebels  against  hii- 
iiian  nature,  they  are  a  disgrace  to  their  country;  let  us, 
whether  they  |)lease  or  not,  and  whether  they  shall  he  gainers 
or  losers,  put  an  end  to  this  most  execrable  trattic,  and  wipe 
olf  the  stain  of  our  Christian  name.  And  now  one  word  on. 
tlie  question  of  knowledge-  “  They  think,”  savs  Mr.  Bo- 
lingbrokc,  they  can  direct  the  tropical  planter  how  best  to 
cultivate.”  Indeed  they  have  directed  him,  in  a  way  very 
contrary  to  his  opinion  ;  they  told  him  to  treat  his  slaves 
better,  and  he  would  make  more  sugar  with  less  expense ; 
and  Mr-  B.  is  himself  a  witness  that  they  told  him  truth. 
Thev  told  him  still  farther,  and  he  would  not  believe  them, 
that  he  was  mining  himself  by  the  slave  trade,  and  that  its 
abolition  would  be  the  only  thing  which  conhi  save  him.  Let 
us  get  negroes  to  break  up  more  land,  saiti  the  planter;  you 
have  too  much  broken  up  already,  said  the  speculator,  and 
you  will  not  he  able  to  sell  all  the  produce,  which  you  arc 
preparing.  And  now,  the  ‘‘  metaphysical  politicians,”  igno¬ 
rant  as  tliey  are,  can  tell  “  practical  talent,”  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that  British  parliament  wliom  ho 
licre  reviles,  to  take  part  of  his  sugar  olV  Ids  hands  ;  for  that 
truly  he  had  made  so  much,  nobody  would  buy  it  of  him, 
even  greatly  below  prime  cost. 

The  author  has  a  chapter  on  the  Caril)l>ecs,  or  the  natives 
of  the  country,  who  still  possess  the  forests  behiiul  the  Kuro- 
pean  settlements,  and  have  with  them  some  occasional  inter- 
coin*sc.  It  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  book,  and  we  could 
wish  he  had  enjoyeil  more  opportunities  of  observing  tl'.is 
curious  jieople.  We  trust,  if  the  settlement  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  Britisli,  that  orders  will  lie  given  to  cultivate 
carefully  a  good  understanding  with  tlicm,  and  to  study  their 
manners  atul  characler.  'Fhe  sketches  of  our  author,  being 
those  of  an  eye-w  itness,  if  not  of  a  philosopher,  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  imj)()rtance-  The  Caribhees  are  the  only  race  iu 
Guyana,  wdio  are  chargeable  with  cannil)alism.  Such  a  prac¬ 
tice,  combiniul  with  that  of  which  \\q  shall  extract  a  few 
particulars,  gives  ns  a  curious  view  of  human  nature  in  its 
savage  state,  in  which  every  thing  odious  to  refined  delicacy 
is  eagerly  umhntaken,  at  the  suggestion  either  of  love  or 
hatred.  It  would  seenn  that  the  passionate  love  of  kindred, 
and  brutal  ferocity  against  enemies,  w^hich  so  strikingly  co¬ 
exist  ill  the  same  person,  arc  relerable  to  one  principle,  the 
inordinate  and  exclusive  entlmsiasm  which  he  feels  in  favour 
of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs. 

‘  Of  all  their  instances  of  regard  to  their  decv«'ised  friends,  none  is  so 
striking  as  what  they  call  the  feast  of  the  dead,  or  the  feast  of  souls. 
The  day  for  this  ccicn^ony  is*  appointed  in  the  council  oi  thcii:  clucf^ 
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who  give  orders  for  every  thing,  which  m.iy  enable  them  to  celebrate  it 
with  pomp  and  magnificence.  The  riches  of  the  nation  are  exhaubied 
on  this  occasion,  and  all  their  ingenuity  displayed.  I’he  neighbouring 
people  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  feast,  and  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
solemnity.  At  this  lime,  all  who  have  dipd  since  the  last  solemn  feast 
of  that  kind  are  taken  oat  of  tlieir  graves.  Those  who  have  been  in¬ 
terred  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  villages  are  diligently  sought  lor, 
and  brought  to  this  great  rcndc/.vous  of  carcases.  It  is  not  dilhcult  to 
conceive  the  horror  of  this  general  disinterment,  5cc.  I  know  not  which 
ought  to  strike  us  most,  the  horror  of  so  shocking  a  sight,  or  tlie  tender 
piety  and  adection  of  these  poor  people  tovvanis  their  departed  friends ; 
for  nothing  desciTes  our  admiratinn  more,  than  tint  eag*r  diligence 
and  attention  with  which  they  discharge  this  mebucholy  duty  of  their 
tenderness,  &c.’  pp.  15(>,  )37. 

After  describing  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of 
the  country,  and  giving  a  sliort  historv  of  tlic  roo'.utions 
which  it  has  recently  nndevgone,  Mr.  15.  institutes  an  InnuiiV 
into  the  benefits  which  Gnvanii  inav  he  made  to  yield  to  Gn.it 
J5ritain,  and  the  means  by  which  th  >sc  hemdicial  results 
may  he  effected.  He  protionnees  the  climate  of  Guyana 

the  mildest  and  most  whol<*some  of  any  tropical  country 
hitherto  inhahiicd  by  Knrojieans and  far  U'  s  subject  to  any 
of  llinse  accidents  by  uliich  the  crops  are  destroyc'd,  than  the 
jslanils.  'Jdie  inlands,  he  tlKTcfore  thinks,  should  he  ahan- 
iloned:  and  the  p!«'niiers  enconrag(*d  ti'i  transler  llu.r  ea|)itals 
to  (jryar.a.  'To  s(‘cure  uhat  we  already  pt'issess,  he  deems  it 
requisite  ih.it  we  slnuihl  seize  uj)on  Gayenue.  He  recom- 
meuvis  a  negotiation  uith  Portuga.l  for  obtaming  the  cession 
<if  that  part  of  (bivaua  uhieli  lies  hetwt'cn  the  0\ apoco  and 
the  Marauyo,  or  rni-r  of  Amazons.  W’e  slionld  tlien  have 
free  access  into  tin*  interior  of  Soinli  Ain, erica,  wliich  would 
he  a  great  advantage,  he  savs,  to  all  our  \\  est  India,  posses- 
si  ms.  lie  is  not,  however,  laisily  satislied  ;  for  he  wonlt! 
have  the  banks  of  llie  Oromdo)  likewise  adilcd  to  our  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Guyana.  He  wouhi  tiien  In*  for  peopling  this  vast 
tract  of  country  as  fast  as  possible  with  Chinese  ;  and  we  own 
we  like  this  project  far  better  than  that  of  inducting  the 
African  slaves  into  so  ninch  liappiness.  lie  would  have  [leople 
.sent  to  survey  it;  and  above  all,  or  at  least  among  the  most 
valued  things,  he  would  have  a  hrilliant  and  ex|)ensive  scheme 
of  government,  plenty  of  jdaces,  and  good  saiarie.s.  'Flie 
reader  may  think  we.  are  in  jest,  hnt  tliis  is  in  truth  and  sin¬ 
cerity  a  grave,  serious  proposal  of  our  author.  Tor  why? 
]*eople.  with  large  salaries  spend  a  great  deal,  and  give  en- 
c  onragement  to  niannt’aeliires.  'riiis  is  favourable,  he  says, 
**  to  admini>tration,  to  the  collection  of  instruction,  to  the 
romplcte  perioi  nianc'^^  of  dm V,  and  to  the  adivaneement  and 
reconipence  of  merit !"  Did  Mr.  15.  evevhear  the  Latin  proverb, 
Speni  pretio  non  cmain  ? 
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•^IIK  puhliccition  of  private  correspondence  is  a  sort  of  raging 
epidemic  in  our  country.  I'he  versatile  and  fascinating 
style  of  Cowper  in  his  epistolary  wriiings,  wiiich,  like  what  is 
said  of  tlic  Arabic  language,  could  imp;irt  agreeableness  to  the 
most  trilling  and  familiar  subject,  and  lead  the  mind  with 
delight  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,  gave  the 
first  strong  impulse  to  this  custom.  Such  is  the  imitative  spirit 
of  our  countrymen,  that  they  no  sooner  behold  a  new  experi¬ 
ment,  even  in  literatun*,  tried  with  success,  than  they  set  aoout 
gratifying  the  public  with  numberless  repetitions  of  it.  It  was 
easy  lor  a  person  of  but  little  foresigiit  to  predict,  at  the  tiniQ 
when  the  letters  of  Cowper  were  entertaining  the  world,  the 
vast  number  of  domestic  scenes  which  w'onld  be  laid  open, 
the  elTusions  of  frieiniship  which  would  be  soon  poured  into 
the  bosom  of  tiie  public,  aiul  the  endless  changes  of  sentiment 
which  wouUl  he  struck  from  manly  heads  and  bn'athed  from 
female  liearts  for  the  g^^iieral  good.  There  is,  however,  united 
with  this  imitative  and  accommodating  disposition,  a  propensity 
to  push  things  too  far,  and  topamper  the  public  appetite  even  to 
repletion  with  what  it  has  once  professed  to  relish.  We  thought 
we  discovered  .sym[)tonisof  loathing  sometime  ago,  after  a  very 
lieaty  epistolary  repast  ;  and  we  much  question  whether  th« 
tone  of  the  stomach  is  sudiciently  recovered  to  bear  the  one  to 
which  it  is  now  invited. 

There  are  some  defects  naturally  to  be  expected  in  private 
hnters  not  designctl  for  publication.  'The  ri‘adcr  is  freqiienily 
in  the.  situation  of  a  man  who  liears  a  stranger  give  a  long 
aeconnt  of  himself.  If  indeed  the  latter  is  lately  come  from 
exploring  the  source  of  the  Nile,  or  pi*netraiifig  into  the  Harain 
of  aTui^isb  Sultan,  the  more  lie  talks  of  himself  the  better 
bis  auditor  is  pleased.  But  if  lie  only  gives  a  history  of  com- 
iiKjn  feelings,  uiul  common  opinions,  and  common  plans,  and 
common  situations,  and  common  inciilents,  lie  will  wear  out 
patience  and  lose  attention.  Private  letters  among  friends 
iiinst  from  tlieir  very  nature  dwell  mucli  on  the  affairs  and 
lit  clings  of  the  writer.  Why  do  we  chiefly  w’ish  to  hear  from 
our  near  and  valued  friends,  but  to  hes.itished  of  their  welfare, 
to  be  made  ac(piainted  with  the  various  pleasures  and  paiiw 
they  liave  cxpcriLMiced,  and  the  pursuits  in  whicfi  they  aro 
engaged.  Wc  expect  and  re(juire  them  to  write  of  tlieniselves. 
Egotism  is  the  first,  second,  and  third  qualification  of  a  letter, 
A  tale  of  symptoms  about  a  head  ach  often  raises  greater  interesi 
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than  the  probability  of  national  defeat ;  and  the  informatiott 
of  that  head  ach  being  relieved,  communicates  livelier  eino4. 
lions  of  joy  than  the  report  of  a  splendid  victory  over  the  enemy. 
The  detail  of  a  visit  to  a  watering  place  wilh  a  party  is  read 
witli  greater  eagerness,  than  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  The  description  of  an 
evening  ramble  to  the  top  of  a  hill  is  preferred  before  the  daring 
excursion  of  Mutius  Scacvola  to  the  camp  of  Porsenna.  But 
talk  of  the  symptoms,  the  relief,  the  watering-place,  the  evening 
ramble,  to  a  person  who  has  no  intimate  acquaintance  or 
friendship  with  the  hero  or  heroine  of  the  story,  and  he  must 
summon  up  all  his  good  breeding  to  endure  your  misplaced 
loquacity. 

Epistolary  communications  between  friends  are  made  also 
without  much  care  or  study.  The  thoughts  arc  dropped  upon 
paper  at  random  and  in  profusion,  and  often  clothed  in  very 
awkward  and  inconvenient  language.  Unawed  by  the  dread  of 
illnatured  ridicule,  or  even  the  salutary  fear  of  just  condemna¬ 
tion,  relying  on  the  indulgent  interpretations  of  friendship, 
and  restricted  perhaps  within  a  short  s)iacc  of  time,  the  corn*- 
spondent  pours  forth  the  ideas  which  first  present  themselves, 
tvithout  the  trouble  of  investigation,  comparison,  and  selec¬ 
tion ;  he  embodies  them  in  the  first  forms  of  language  winch 
riisli  into  his  mind,  wiriiout  disturbing  Ids  lUiency  for  tlic 
sake  of  arrangement,  studied  imagery,  or  precision.  Hasty 
conceptions  and  deliberate  judgements,  bright  sparks  of  fancy 
and  clouds  of  dulness,  clfusions  of  forced  or  morbid  sensi- 
bilitv,  and  the  spontaneous  dictates  of  pure  nature,  breathing 
thoughts  and  burning  words, mixed  w  ith  insipidity  and  nonsense, 
are  tlie  common  dissimilar  ingredientsof  epistolary  composition, 
even  among  men  of  genius  and  reflection.  But  when  a  writer 
presumes  to  challenge  the  attention  of  the  whole  world,  he 
k HOW’S,  for  experienced  authors  have  taught  him,  tliat  he  ad¬ 
dresses  not  an  indulgent  friend,  but  an  impartial,  if  not  a 
severe  judge.  lie  is  therefore  anxious  to  separate  tlie  chalV 
of  liis  notions  from  the  wheat.  He  arrays  his  thoughts  in  tiicir 
full  dress  ;  he  applies  his  cosmetics,  lays  on  liis  colours,  and 
adjusts  his  ornaments.  The  olfspriiig  of  his  lueubratioiis  is 
presented  before  the  majesty  of  the  public  with  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  appearance  and  solid  excellence,  wliich  care  ai^ 
training  can  bestow.  It  is  not  in  letters  designed  only  for 
the  eve  of  a  friend  that  we  must  expect  elaborate,  correct,  and 
well  eondneted  discussions,  or  any  considerable  stock  of  useful 
iliformation,  but  in  formal  addresses  to  the  world  at  large 

'riie  present  work  has  in  a  high  degree  the  general  defects 
which  liave  been  pointed  out.  The  ladies,  w  hose  letters  are 
now  ]>ublishcd,  lived  a  considtrablij  part  of  their  time  in  ilio 
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retirement  of  llie  country,  and  occasionally  mixed  in  tlie  conu 
panv  of  the  metropolis*  They  were  both  alHicted  with  bad 
health,  and  anxious  to  receive  intelligence  of  each  other’s 
welfare.  Hence  bulletins  respecting  the  state  of  the  animal 
spirits,  or  thi!  clearness  of  the  head,  narrations  of  tea-pan ies, 
and  of  introductions  to  new  accpiaintanee,  descriptions  (»f  rural 
walks  and  city  crowds,  details  ot  local  and  domestic  occur¬ 
rences,  must  of  course  be  expected  ;  and  notwithstanding  th« 
talents  and  information  of  these  accomplished  women,  we  ofteu 
meet  with  broken  hints  and  unsul)statitiated  opinions  on  gent*- 
rul  subjects  of  discussion  and  interesting  (juestions  of  litera¬ 
ture,  in  the  place  of  extended  and  well-connected  observa¬ 
tions,  or  sound  and  legitimate  conclusions. 

Tlie  letters  of  Miss  Falhot  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  and 
entertaining  part  of  this  work.  I'he  short  account  which  had 
appeared  in  Mrs.  Carter’s  life,  of  this  highly  interesting 
female,  as  well  as  her  essays  and  reflections  which  have  btn  ii 
long  in  the  possession  of  the  public,  raised  in  our  minds  great 
curiosity  to  know  more  of  Iwr  character.  The  present  publica¬ 
tion  has  gratified  our  wishes  ;  for  whatever  defects  may  btrlong 
to  a  private  correspondence  among  friends,  it  has  the  recom- 
inciulation  of  conveying  an  accurate  notion  of  tlie  dispositions, 
manners,  and  pursuits  of  the  writer.  Miss  'I'albot’s  mind  waif 
of  the  first  onler  of  fine  intellects.  Possessing  a  judgement 
which  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  and  without  any  laboured  applica¬ 
tion  of  critical  rules,  at  once  [)crccived  the  merits  ami  faults  of 
a  literary  performance,  all  suhsccpient  investigation  aiid  dis¬ 
cussion  served  only  to  confirm  the  decision  whicli  her  just 
feelings  had  at  first  led  her  to  pronounce.  With  this  faculty 
was  uniitcd  a  lively,  ardent,  active  imagination,  whiehj  if  it  did 
not  take  a  poetic  turn  and  give  to  “  airy  nothing  a  local  habi¬ 
tation  and  a  name,”  invested  the  solid  and  weiglity  determi¬ 
nations  of  her  judgement  with  a  grace,  spirit,  and  motion, 
whicli  doubly  enhanced  their  value  and  force.  If  there  is  not 
originality  in  hwr  compositions,  there  is  independence.  If  .she 
thought  like  other  people,  she  at  least  thought  for  herself. 
And  iier  writings  have  the  case,  the  freedom,  and  the  native 
charms  which  can  never  belong  to  their  productions,  who 
uivatlie  together  the  llowcrsof  another’s  fancy.  Theamiahledis- 
positions  of  her  licart  were  snjierior  even  to  the  qualities  of  her 
mind.  To  enmmuate  her  excellences  will  have  tlie  appearance 
of  indiscriminate  panegyric,  though  it  be  only  the  language  of 
truth.  So  mucii  disintcrcsled  benevolence,  such  a  decided 
preference  of  moral  and  religious  worth  to  the  delusive  glare 
of  worldly  accomplishments,  such  a  constant  and  practical 
concern  for  the  feelings,  as  well  as  the  present  and  future 
interests  of  those  around  hei*;  sugh  a  grateful  sense  of  kiud» 
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nesses  received,  such  patient  suhniission  in  the  midst  of  aflhc- 
tion,  and  such  a  rational  iuiprovement  of  the  varying  dispensa-' 
tions  of  provide. 5CC,  will  not  often  be  found  among  the  frail 
inhabitants  of  this  ruined  world.  At  the  root  of  all  tliesc  moral 
and  intellfctual  qualities,  invigorating  their  growth,  deter¬ 
mining  their  direction,  aiul  communicating  exqui^ite  heality 
and  intrinsic  value,  lay  a  sacred  regard  to  the  will  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Governor  of  the  world,  and  a  fervid  desire  to  de- 
ciicate  to  the  service  and  glory  of  tlic  bounteous  Giver,  the 
piv  cious  talvUUs  which  he  liad  entrusted  to  lier  care.  There 
Is  a  tradition  that  the.se  varied  excellences  of  mind  and  cha¬ 
racter  were  enshrinetl  in  a  beautiful  torm. 

One  thing,  however,  we  deplore.  W  ith  her  sincere  and 
permanent  dtsire  to  onsjrve  the  duties  of  religion,  there  was 
a  defect  in  her  eoiiduei  w'hich  followed  her  through  life.  She 
ct»uiuenanccd  by  her  pre.si  nce,  and  ap})roved  hy  her  avowal, 
the  criminal  modes  of  ainusemciu  which  are  prevalent  among 
the  atbuent  classes  of  society.  'Fhis  amiable  and  accomplished 
woman  i'i  sometimes  seen  joining  in  the  promiscuous  humours 
f)f  a  mas(juera<le,  and  lending  her  deiicaic  car  to  the  ribaldry 
and  prolancness  of  an  Kngiidi  tlicairc.  W'^c  charge  her  not 
with  any  wilful  aberration  frorn  tlie  line  of  duly.  S!ie  was 
preiudi.ed  I  rom  early  youth,  atid  overruled  in  her  maturer 
opinions,  by  the  example  and  advice  of  tiiosc  about  her,  to 
whom  her  own  modest  mind  was  induced  to  yield  an  undue 
defcrejice.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  *  we  were  indignant  at 
Mrs.  C  arter's  jddcginaiic  and  logical  attempts  to  siltmcc  the 
doubts  of  her  friend  on  this  head  ;  and  were  grieved  at  the 
success  which  her  arguments  obtained.  W  e  do  not  scruple  to 
impute  to  this  defect  in  Miss  'I'alboi’s  conduct  the  fretiuent 
hours  of  unhappiness  of  wliic.h  she  complains,  and  wliich  to 
her  appeared  iinaccouiitahlc.  A  heart  like  hers,  so  convinced 
ol  the  vanity  of  workliy  pursuits,  and  so  disposed  for  the 
exi  rcise  of  Cliristiun  faith,  hojie,  and  charity,  might  have 
eujoyed  solid  peace  and  permanent  clieerfuluess,  if  its  emotions 
had  not  been  checked  or  suppressed  by  the  infusion  of  a 
Wiirldly  spirit.  And  probably  some  of  the  readers  of  these 
volumes,  who  will  without  doubt  admire  the  worth  of  this 
estimable  character,  and  lament  the  small  share  of  earthly  hap- 
pincNS  she  eujoyed,  will  be  taught  by  her  example  to  avoid 
liie  troubled  sea  w  hich  caused  her  disquiet. 

"I'he  letters  of  Mrs.  Carter  are  very  inferior  to  Miss  Talbot’s. 
There  is  a  philosophical  heaviness  and  stoical  coldness  about 
them  w  hich  are  scarcely  feminine,  and  a  strain  of  common  place 
observation  extremely  tedious.  She  has  not  the  talent  for 
awaking  and  keeping  awake  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
reader,  W  hatshc  s;iys  is  true,  nobody  can  deny  it,  but  it  required 
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not  a  lady’ well  ver^d  in  the  dead  lanj^nat^es  to  say  so.  Her 
letters  contain  many  natural,  but  they  are  also  obvious  remarks. 
She  seems  rather  (jualitied  by  nature  to  store,  up  the  thoughts 
of  others,  or  having  a  set  of  premises  given  to  her  hands  to 
dc  luce  a  iiui  conclusion,  than  endued  with  a  fertility  of  inven¬ 
tion  which  creates  materials  and  emits  the  light  which  giveti 
tliiMii  shape,  a  fid  colour,  and  beauty.  Site  had  studied  critical 
rules  more  tiian  Miss  Talbot ;  but  the  judgements  of  the  latter 
are  more  correct  man  hers.  The  one  came  to  pass  a  decision 
with,  a  rule  and  compa.^s  In  her  hand  ;  the  oilier  relied  ou  the 
never  failing  steadiness  and  pt  netration  of  a  master  eye,  taking 
ill  varieties  and  cOiubinatiotis  which  a  rule  and  compass  can 
nev.  r  iin  asure.  It  is  not  unplcasing  to  see  the  triumph  of 
narine  over  the  force  of  art,  and  observe  the  inferiority  of 
laboured  rhetoric  to  the  native  dictates  of  an  independent 
understanding,  in  the  facility  with  which  Mrs.  C.  is  hi  ought 
over  to  the  opinion  of  Miss  Talhot,  v\henever  they  hajiocn  to 
differ  on  matters  t>f  taste,  Tlie  style  of  Mrs,  C.  is  devoid  of 
that  undetinahle  fascination  and  grace,  without  which  sim- 
pliciry  is  awkwardness,  splendor  but  a  cumbrous  weight  of 
ridiculous  ornament,  and  even  perspicuity  itself  uuiuviting  and 
dull. 

In  reading  the  correspondence  of  these  two  ladies,  we  fell 
fatigued  and  relieved  alternately.  We  experienced,  like 
l\)pe’s  nun,  “  labour  and  rest  which  equal  periods  keep;’* 
and  itie  dulness  of  the  one,  and  the  occasional  tcnderiK‘ss  or 
s])irit  of  the  oilier,  reminded  us  also  of  the  remaining  line  of 
tfie  couplet,  “  obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep.’* 
M'e  are  of  opinion  that  the  letters  of  Mrs.  C.  to  Miss  T.  will 
be  read,  if  tliey  are  read,  as  a  key  to  those  of  the  latter;  and 
that  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Vescy,  which  are  not  relieved  by  the 
answe  rs,  though  these  are  said  to  he  well  worthy  of  publica¬ 
tion,  will  not  be  read  at  all,  except  a  few  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  t lie  rest 

We  siiall  illustrate  our  observations  by  a  few  extracts. 

M  i.ss  Talbot  to  Mrs.  Carter. 

*  I  hope  you  arc  sensible,  my  dear  Mtss  Cai  ter,  that  I  have  taken  due 
time  10  con.sidei  what  consolatory  advice  I  can  give  you,  in  case  the  cala¬ 
mity  you  seem  so  apprehensive  of  should  happen,  and  your  unfaithful 
friend  forsake  the  society  of  us  spinsters.  I  really  know  no  better  ex|)edient 
than  that  you  should  lx?  beforehand  with  her,  ^i^ce  I  have  always  observed 
that  the  people  who  set  out  upon  a  journey,  are  much  less  affected  at  part¬ 
ing,  tlian  tho  e  who  stay  on  in  the  same  situation  without  any  variety  of 
new  objects  to  ilispol  their  melancholy.  By  this  means  you  will  make 
sure  of  an  inseparable  friend,  since  I  have  read  in  a  book  (David  Simple 
by  name)  that  a  real  friend  is  only  to  be  found  in  that  state.  If  you  do 
fiol  like  this  scheme,  you  must  turn  Roiqan  catholic,  aad  go  into  a  convent 
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where  you  may  have  a.wholc  sisterhood  of  frienda  secluded  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

‘  If  that  project  d<H*s  not  suit  you,  w'hy  then,  my  dear  Miss  Carter,  we 
must  eVn  lower  our  ideas  of  iViendship  to  the  pilch  of  common  life,  and  he 
content  with  loving  and  esteeming  people  constar.tly  and  affectionately  amid 
a  variety  of  tliwatting,  awkward  circumstances,  dial  forbid  all  possibility  of 
•pending  our  lives  together.  Let  people  in  such  a  situation  bo  glad  that 
thev  have  known  enough  of  one  another  to  make  affection  mutual,  and  then 
let  them  resign  the  complete  i  njoyment  of  it  ns  inconsistent  with  such  a 
world  as  this,  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  penvrse  changes  of  a 
varying  life,  with  as  much  calmness  and  j)hilosopliy  as  those  changes 
were  ]>crhaps  meant  to  perfect  us  in. 

‘  I  have  not  preached  out  my  thirty  miini'es  yet,  have  I  ?  Alas  !  Alas  ! 
doi'S  not  my  entering  so  very  deeply  and  seriously  into  this  subject,  look 
as  if  1  had  been  a  good  deal  touched  witii  it  myself?  One  of  my  most 
favorite,  most  amiable  friends  has  been  married  for  several  yeans,  and  I 
•xjK*rience  that  the  difference  of  circumstanci's  makes  an  alteration  in  the 
ease  and  frequency  of  our  seeing  one  another  which  robs  me  of  tlie  gayest, 
happiest  moments  1  ever  enjoyed.  But  our  affection  for  one  another  con¬ 
tinues  the  same  it  ever  was ;  and  indeed  if  ever  so  many  people  instead 
of  one  had  a  right  to  share  It  with  me,  I  should  feel  not  the  least  jealousy, 
AS  I  have  no  notion  of  monopolies  in  friendshi]) ;  and  provided  people  love 
me  with  sincerity,  in  the  moderate  degree  I  deserve,  they  are  welcome  to 
love  as  many  more  as  they  please,  and  only  furnish  me  with  so  many  more 
objects  of  affection.  I  see  her  happy,  1  see  her  act  lx*comingly  in  her 
itation,  we  sometimes  lament  the  disuince  that  it  puts  between  us,  but  are 
upon  the  whole  mighty  reasonable  people,  and  very  well  satisfied  that,  every 
thing  should  be  as  it  is. 

Well  but  all  this  while  you  have  never  walked  over  to  breakfast  with 
me  in  vour  seven  league  boots  that  you  si  em  to  have  borrowed  out  of  the 
Faiiy  Tales.  As  for  )our  sister  1  11  put  a  force  on  my  inclinations  if  she 
comes  along  witli  }'Ou  and  not  admit  her  ;  for  it  would  be  having  no  spirit 
at  all  not  to  resent  such  an  injiiiy  as  she  diii  me,  in  putting  an  end  to 
your  letter  when  you  was  so  well  inclined  to  prolong  my  entertainment, 
llowrvffl-  iij>on  your  intercession  I  m  iv  probably  relent,  if  you  promise 
not  to  root  up  an\  of  my  beloved  elms  in  vour  way  hither.  They  furnish  me 
this  hot  summer  uilli  such  an  agree.ible  sIlkIc,  tliat  I  should  be  unpardonable 
tt)  put  veiih  them  sueasllv,  even  for  an  hour  spent  in  your  company.  Be- 
rve:.i!i  their  .shelter  I  con\erse  with  a  variety  ot  auilu)r.s,  and  pass  away  the 
time  in  an  .imusing  Imlolenee,  U'glnning  mv  dav  some  two  hours  later  than 
you  do,  and  live  tliouirh  llie  whole  ot  ii  \\  ith  a  dullness  .of  tempei',  ill 
.ijitcd  to  those  inspiilng  beauties  which  summer  didiises  all  around. 

‘  'riiere  are  tinus  when  even  tlie  magnificence  of  ihe  skv,  the  fair  exten* 
sion  of  a  flowery  lawn,  the  verdure  of  tlie  groves,  the  harmony  of  rural 
seiind.s.  and  the  universal  fiagancc  of  the  balmy  air,  strike  us  with  na 
-grteablv*  sou'iation^, 

“  Wliat  does  of  their  .sweetness  tho.se  hlo.s  oms  beguile, 

'rii.it  me.klow,  those  d.'.i.sies  why  do  they  not  smile  :* 

ri'thing  surelv  hut  the  ungrateful  ] ter; er.se ness  ot  ones  own  humour. 
'J  ins  n  jlecuon  tiu  uws  ln.n...n  liappiiu  in  a  r.iost  nioriliylng  light.  If 
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these  most  beautiful,  most  innocent  enjoyments,  are  so  very  imperfect,  so 
ladly  unsatisfactory,  where  shall  the  fugitive  being  be  found  ?  There 
only  where  it  shall  no  longer  be  fugitive  or  uncertain.  You  see  I 
»m  in  a  sermonizing  humour,  and  do  what  I  will  I  fall  into  the  style 
every  moment.  Adieu  !  I  will  no  longer  trust  myself  with  the  pen, 

INlrs.  Carter  to  Miss  Talbot. 

<  I  hope,  my  dear  Miss  Talbot,  you  will  not  again  think  it  necessary 
to  limit  yourself  to  the  term  of  thirty  minutes,  for  really  you  are  not  one 
of  those  orators  whom  I  could  wdsh  confined  to  a  Clepsydra.  I  could  with 
the  most  pleasing  attention  listen  to  such  discourse  s  as  yours,  “  from 
morn  to  noon,  from  noon  till  dewy  eve  especially  when  you  preach  only 
your  own  doctiine  ;  for  as  to  David  Simple,  (though  I  resjx'ct  a  great 
many  of  his  opinions)  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  be  heterodox,  not  that 
I  am  going  to  trouble  you  with  my  reasons  for  dissenting  from  him,  which  I 
have  at  this  present  time  of  writing  totally  forgot,  but  hoj>e  you  will  believe 
they  are  right  good  ones. 

‘  As  for  your  second  scheme  I  am  utterly  forbid  to  think  of  it,  from 
an  extraordinary  tenderness  to  the  safety  of  my  person,  as  1  do  not  find 
you  have  mentioned  any  expedient  how  I  should  avoid  breaking  my  neck, 
which  1  believe  would  ceitalnly  follow  my  ever  getting  within  side  of 
them,  for  “  libtTa  io  naqui  et  vissi,  et  morro  sciolta.”  I.  am  something 
too  volatile  to  live  for  ages  ‘‘  in  shady  cloysters  mewed  a  scheme  very 
Inconsistent  with  my  principles,  who  am  so  real  a  friend  to  universal  liberty, 
that  I  make  a  scruple  of  keeping  birds  in  u  cage,  and  did  but  last  week 
refuse  the  offer  of  a  very  musical  linnet. 

‘  But  now,  dear  Miss  Talbot,  it  is  time  for  me  most  gratefully  and 
sincerely  to  thank  you  for  the  serious  part  of  your  letter,  which  1  hope 
will  contribute  to  make  me  wiser  and  blotter :  of  which  to  my  sorrow^ 
there  is  abundant  need.  I  must  however  in  justice  to  myself  tell  you  it 
was  not  from  a  contracted  principle  of  monopolizing  a  person  who  I  think 
possesses  every  amiable  quality,  that  gave  me  the  uneasiness  I  troubled  you 
witli  ;  for  her  f.iroritcs  al  ways  become  mine,  and  could  1  flatter  myself  the 
case  would  be  parallel  to  what  you  describe,  I  could  bear  it  with  tolerable 
tranquillity  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  it  would  be  quite  different.  At  all  events, 
be  that  as  it  may,  your  advice  is  cqiuilly  gooil,  and  I  shall  pay  a  much 
greattT  regard  to  it  than  if  it  was  dictated  by  Seneca  or  Epictetus. 

*  1  make  no  doubt  but  you  have  read  Slns*,si$  1  have  to  no  great  purpose 
you  will  think,  as  I  fairly  confess  I  have  no  clear  idea  what  one  half  of-. 
It  means  :  what  I  can  understand  of  it  extremely  pleases  me,  but  possibly 
its  being  beyond  the  reach  of  my  comprehension  is  the  cause  that  some 
parts  of  the  boo!:  appear  entirely  visionary,  and  more  like  the  glittering 
confusion  of  a  lively  imagination,  than  any  regular  system  of  dictinct  rea-^ 
soning.  Pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  tar  water  ? 

‘  As  1  am  as  perfect  a  Mamadiyad  as  you  can  possibly  be,  I  should 
pay  the  utmost  deference  to  your  favorite  trees.  1  hope  by  this  time, 
tile  fair  face  of  the  creation  has  recovered  all  its  charms,  and  that  you  art 

By  Bishop  Berkeley,  of  whom  Pope  says  with  more  tlian  his  usual 
tiuth  of  character,  that  he  possessed  “  every  virtue  under  heaven”.  Ihif 
‘‘•^'eoioui  ujid  ecccniri^  v/ork  was  first  published  in.  this  year. 
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no  longer  insensiMc  to  tl^c  b.*nutit*8  of  a  season  when  every  sense  and 
every  heart  is  joy.  VVhere  indeed  l>elow  the  stars  shall  happiness  be  found, 
if  it  flies  from  a  mind  like  yours  !  If  I  might  venture  to  dispute  any 
pi'int  with  you,  who  understand  every  thing  so  much  better  than  myself, 

1  should  be  inciiaed  to  philosophize  a  little  with  you  upon  this  melancholy 
reflection.  Give  me  leave  however,  dear  Miss  Talbot,  most  sincerely 
to  wish,  you  may  very  stMom,  if  it  were  possible  never,  feel  any  stronger 
argument  against  human  happiness  than  sj;ch  an  accidentai  flagging  of 
the  spirits  as  an  hour*^  enlivenin.;  conversation,  or  a  hundred  varied  aniuse« 
inents  might  easily  conquer.  These  transient  fits  of  oscUaiiotiy  and  inac¬ 
tivity,  are  perhaj»s  no  more  than  a  necessary  relaxation  to  the  mind,  and 
serve  to  quicken  its  faculties  to  a  more  lively  sensation  of  icturning 
pleasure. 

‘  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  l>e  an  advocate  for  the  happiness  of  humm 
life,  and  you  will  allow  my  opinion  to  be  tolerably  impartial,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  at  this  moment  talking  in  downright  contradiction  to 

what  1  feel,  however - luckily  for  you,  the  want  of  a  frank  puts 

an  end  to  my  speculations,  for  1  believe  all  the  philosophy  1  might  utter 
in  another  sheet  would  not  be  worth  sixpence  to  you,  so  adieu  !  6cc. 
pp.  I'O— lo. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Miss  T,  refers  to  a 
most  singular  anil  mysterious  cliaracter,  of  whom  frcijiient 
mention  is  made  in  this  correspondence.  Ho  was  an  Armenian 
by  birth,  of  unknown  origin.  Karly  in  life  lie  conceived  the 
tleNtgu  of  rescuing  his  country  iVoin  the  oppression  of  the 
Turks.  W  ith  this  view  he  visited  Knrope ;  engaged  at  first  in 
menial  employments,  afterwards  entered  into  the  army,  and 
M  rvt‘d  several  campaigns  as  a  .suhaltmii  offieer,  obtained  bj 
degrees  ihi^  patronage  and  aid  of  some  of  the,  Knglisli  nobility, 
and  at  length  \\i  nt  so  near  to  the  eon  pletion  of  his  original 
design  as  to  obtain  the  frii*ndsliip  ol’  lleraclins  Prince  of 
(ieorgia,  and  a  donation  from  him  of  the  Bishopric  of  Achpat,a 
fine  and  plentilnl  territory,  liordering  on  his  native  country. 
His  hraveiy,  resolution,  perseveianee,  and  lair  prospects,  were 
howe\ er  fmallv  tlisappoinled ;  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the 
British  for  an  a-vluin,  and  wa^  living  in  1807  a  pensioner  on 
the  I'em'al  estahlisliment. 

O 

Miss'Kalhot  to  Mrs.  (hirter. 

*  Indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Caitcr,  1  ought  long  :^go  to  have  let  yoi 
know  of  my  .imended  la  altli,  and  if  my  silence  has  caused  you  any  unea¬ 
siness  I  am  much  to  blame,  hut  I  lihe  very  late,  and  when  up  am  stupid, 
licavv,  and  gcovl  lor  nodiing.  I  take  the  air  eveiy  d.iy,  and  am,  thank 
God,  gnidu.jliv  getting  beiur.  Fri'm  si.\  to  seven  has  been  my  be.st  liour 
for  writing,  huL  one  !«iter  ala  lime  is  as  much  as  1  can  accomplish' without 
e  ver  l.itigue  ;  ni.bi  1  h.ave  olien  letters  of  absolute  necessity  tliat  cannot  be 
pul  oil'.  And  i.is»  post  I'.min  hindered  my  writing  to  you  by  dropping  in  to 
make  ..n  evemng  visit.  1  believe  you  ha\r  not  heard  from  (oh  fic  upon  me !) 
Since  his  letum.  but  peih.aps  you  may  have  heard  of  from  Mrs.  Mon- 
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ugu-  He  is  as  good  and  as  oriental  as  ever,  though  much  more  than  ever 
in  fashion  amongst  the  fine  folks.  One  new  acquisition  he  has  made  is 
the  very  particular  favor  and  protection  of  a  very  ^rcat  Countess,  to  whont 
be  was  most  strongly  recommended  by  his  German  triends  He  has  also 
bad  a  very  gracious  audience  of  the  great  man  who  did  not  see  him  lost 
year ;  but  succeed  in  his  schemes  or  not,  he  seems  now  determined  to  go 
towards  his  own  country  early  in  the  spring.  He  was  particularly  enter¬ 
taining  last  night ;  talking  of  the  management  of  states  and  kingdoms, 
the  necessiiy  Uiere  was  of  watching  evils  in  their  first  growth,  and  by 
what  might  seem  inconsiderable  attentions  preventing  in  time  veiy  great 
inconveniences — W  hat,  sayi  he^  if  I  was  to  take  charge  of  a  clock,  should 
1  be  satisfied  with  winding  it  up  now  and  then,  and  just  regulating  the  great 
wheels  ?  No,  1  would  examine  every  little  spring,  and  chain,  and  hair, 
and  see  that  ih  Te  was  not  a  bit  of  dirt  or  dust  in  any  of  them. — After  much 
discourse  of  tliis  kind,  he  sat  down  and  amused  me  with  one  or  two  genuine 
Eastern  tales  and  poems,  as  he  had  heard  them  repeated  by  some, Persians 
he  travelled  with,  when  they  sat  down  to  pass  the  heat  of  the  day  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  -^Now  1  am  sure  all  this  will  plead  my  excuse  for  last 
post.*  pp.  440 — 44*  1. 

We  shall  give  tiic  reader  one  extract  more,  and  take  oiir 
ieave  of  the  present  work. 

Miss 'Pallx^t  to  Mrs.  (.'al  ter. 

‘  I  know  so  much  of  Mrs.  Ch^ionc  both  from  you  and  poor  Mr. 
ftichardson,  that  I  have  felt  her  afiiiction  most  sincerely — but  we  had 
better  by  half  live  without  feeling,  like  the  folks  of  this  world.  I  wa« 
meditating  yesterday  upon  death,  till  1  felt  myself  amazed  how  one  could 
ever  think  of  conversing  on  any  other  subject — and  yet  ^tis  almost  the 
only  subject  that  is  never  treated  of  in  conversation  farther  than  as  a 
mere  uninteresting  fact.  Were  any  numlxM*  of  peisons  intended  to  eiu- 
bark  for  a  distant  unknown  country,  of  whom  sornf  might  be  called  upon 
to-morrow,  and  a/l  must  be  called  thither  soon,  would  tlicy  not  whenever 
they  met  as  friends  and  feHow  travellers  be.enquiring  amongst  themselves 
liow  e.ich  was  provided  for  the  journey  ;  what  accounts  each  had  heard 
of  the  place  ;  the  terms  of  reception  ;  wiiut  passports  ;  what  recommenda¬ 
tions  ;  what  interest  and  hopes  eacli  had  secured  ;  what  trensurcs  remitted; 
what  protection  insured  ;  and  excite  each  othei*  to  dispatcli  what  yet  w  as  pos- 
jihle  to  be  done,  and  might  to-monow  be  iiretrievably  too  late  ?  Me* 
riMiiks  it  would  sit  pleasingly  on  tlie  mind,  v/lien  a  friend  was  vanished  out 

this  visible  w'orld  to  have  such  conversations  to  reflect  on  ! — What  asto¬ 
nishing  scenes  are  now  opened  to  the  n.inils  of  many  with  w'hom  a  few 
months  ago  we  used  familiarly,  and  trifling]/  to  converse  ?  With  whom  we 
Have  w’.istcj  many  an  inestimable  hour  !  What  clear  views  have  they  no*u/ 
of  tho,e  great  and  importiint  truths,  for  which  the  foolish  bustle  of  this 
'vorld,  leaves  scarce  any  place  in  the  immortal  mind  ! 

‘  I  am  interrupted.*  pp.  506 — 507. 

It  will  be  evident,  from  numerous  inaccuracies  in  this  cor- 
respcjiulenee,  that  the  credit  of  the  writers  is  not  under  very 
5>!-*uous  ()bli;ialions  to  the  dilhg'M'.ce  of  the  editor. 
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>rt,  IV”.  Communuations  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  on  Subjects 
lative  to  the  Husbandry  and  internal  Improvement  of  the  Country, 
Vol.  V.  Part  II.  4to.  pp.  20k  Pnce  10s.  bds.  Nicol,  1807. 

Ills  portion  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Communications  to 
the  Boc'ird  of  Agricnitnre,*  (for  the  former  [lart  of  which 
see  p.  820.)  is  entirely  occupied  with  an  Essay  on  the  nature, 
produce, origin,  and  extension  of  the  INIcrino  breed  of  sheep:- 
to  which  is  added,  a  history  of  a  cross  of  that  breed  with 
Ryeland  ewes;  describing  their  (jualities  .and  produce,  and  a 
successful  method  of  manaoing  them.  By  Caleb  Ililiier 
Parry,  M.  1).  F.  R.  S.  &c.  !kc. 

The  lucid  and  interesting  manner  in  which  Dr.  Parry  has 
treated  this  subject,  renders  his  essay  highly  valuable  to  all 
who  pay  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  breed  of  sheep, 
'riie  comparative  facility  with  which  cither  a  true  bred  Me* 
rino,  or  a  descendant  from  one  by  judicious  crosses,  may  now 
be  procured,  will  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  render  the  (jest 
crosses  with  that  breed  sufticiently  conimoii  to  bring  a  quan*  ' 
tity  of  native  fine  wool  into  the  market,  and  thus  overcome 
the  obstacles  which  apjKMr  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  its 
TCnt  by  the  great  and  monojiolizing  dealers  in  Spanish  wool. 

‘  W’hat  can  lead  the  manufacturer,*  says  Dr.  P.  <  to  discourage  the  in. 
trodiiction  of  a  new  and  additional  supply  of  so  precarious  a  commodity/ 
on  the  existence  of  which  depends  hi^s  very  subsistence  ?  I  fear  it  will 
be  found  that  this  conduct  originates  in  a  spirit  of  monopoly ;  or  in  a 
litdc,  lazy,  narrow  policy,  which  fears  to  hazard  shillings  in  order  to 
secure  pounds.  The  importation  of  Spanish  wool  is  in  few  hands.  We 
know  that  vast  stocks  of  that  important  article  have  been  accumulated, 
a  price  set  upon  it  at  discretion,  and  great  profits  made  from  its  sale. 
Several  clothiers  are  partners  in  these  commercial  houses.  Many  others 
.are  actually  supported  by  them  on  long  credit ;  just  as  publicans  are  often 
furnished  and  maintained  by  the  great  brewers.  The  importer, has  in 
his  hands  all  the  bullion  from  which  is  coined  the  wh.ole  circulating  and 
|K‘iishab!e  commodity  ;  and  the  little  clothier  derives  his-  bread  from 
the  profit  of  the  coinage.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  it  the 
former  dreads  the  discovery  of  any  new  mines,  and  if  the  latter,  afraid 
of  trusting  to  what  he  conriders  as  an  inatlequatc  and  merely  casual  sup¬ 
ply,  and  at  the  same  time  apprehensive  of  oHeiiding  his  patron,  will  not 
receive  it  at  all,  or  will  receive  it  only  by  stealth.* 

Among  the  greatosi  eiieuiirag'-rs  of  ibis  breed,  howeter, 
there  now  are  cloihicr<,  some,  of  whom  proft'ss  a  deUTiniiKi** 
lion  to  ktvp  from  three  to  twenty  tliousand  of  tlicse  sheep. 

W  c  sincerely’  hone  that  this  essay  will  he  more  widely  dif- 

•  I  V  ^ 

fused,  hy  its  circidotiou  in  a  more  generally  aecessihlc  foriq 
liian  the  quarto  pages  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  we  proeeeil  l('  give  an  analysis  of  its  conteirts 
and  a  generaJ  report  of  the  results  ciilier  deduced  by  the 
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p[nmonts,  or  proved  by  the  experience,  of  the  learned  af»d 
intellii*eni  author. 

The  first  part  of  the  essay  is  occupied  with  historical  anijl 
descriptive  details  respecting  the  Merino  bn'ed  in  Spaii^ 
c.onclndine^  with  a  chapter  relative  to  t!ie  estahiisluiient  i>£ 
tins  i)ived  in  the  British  islaiids,  in  various  other  |  arts  ot 
Knrnp(',  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  NvW,  South 
^Vhlles.  '^rho  author  candidly  acknowledges  the  sourcvji» 
princi})ally  French,  whence  much  of  bis  infornkutigii  on  tins 
snhject  has  been  derived.  That  part,  however,  w^ieli  fc* 
latcs  t)  the  origin  of  the  breed,  appears  to^  be  excliisively, 
his  own,  anil  evinces  adepth'of  acute  and  patiyui  rese^jch> 
that  is  admirably  contrasted  with  the  superficial  romatucsiu 
which  the  French  encyclopedists  have  indulgi  d  liptlie  atlj^clp 
and  which  Dr.  P.  takes  more  than  ope  o^casidu  jo 
e.vpose.  'These  researches,  however,  though  ctirions,^  l)^n{l|[ 
little  adapted  to  pnrpo^es  of  general  utility,  we  pass  ihpn^ 
over,  remarking  tin  t  the  author  satisfactorily ^ di^'pt^Ves^L^io 
ass**ni()n  wliicn  h:is  often  been  ccmfidently  made,  ^hal^^ijC 
Merino  Itreed  in  Spain  came ‘originally  from  ];]ngUnd,  auftl 
with  considerahle  plausibility  derives  it  from  the  rine-woo|liM 
sheep  of  ancient  Italy. 

There  are  reckoned  to  be  abont  five  millions  of  I\Iur»yO 
sheep  in  Spain,  of  wbich  about  ot»e  tenth  part  are  tsldnUif 
or  stationart’,  t!ie  others  are  trashumantc^j  or  nf»gratory. 

‘  During  the  winter,  the  Merino  flocks  cover  the  pLuos  of  soent^Qf 
the  warmest  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  Spain.  Su:h  are  Valencia^ 
Murcia,  A.rragon,  Castile,  La  Mancha,  Andalusia,  Estreraadura, 
neighbourhood  ot  Cadiz,  &c.  'The  herbage  of  these  countries,  which 
had  been  burnt  up  during  the  summer,  begins  to  re-appi*ar  on  the  first 
autumnal  rains,  after  which  it  pushes  so  rapidly,  and  acquires  such  a 
degree  of  luxuriancy,  that  the  shepherds  are  often  obliged  to  fold  tlieir* 
flocks,  wh’ch  they  do  by  means  of  nets,  in  order  to  prevent  their  injuring 
themselves  by  feeding  to  )  hastily.  Thus  the  herbage  continue-j  to  shoot 
more  or  less  during  the  whole  winter,  but  as  soon  as,  from  the  in* 
creasing  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  constant  consumption,  the  feed  begin# 
to  fail,  which  takes  place  from  the  middle  of  Apdl  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  flocks  commence  their  journey  to  the  mountains  of  Leon,  t 'as- 
tile,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Gallicia,  Soria,  Segovia,  Cuengas,  Albarazin, 
Burgos,  the  Asturias,  &c.  The  tops  of  many  of  these  mountains  hr  f 
in  the  winter,  covered  with  snow,  but  in  the  summer  enjoy  only  a  )<• 
freshing  coolness,  and  are  well  clothed  with  shoit  herbage,  admirably 
suited  to  the  animals  which  they  are  destined  to  support.  'I'his  herbage^ 
according  to  the  author  of  the  Oryctogra/thia  et  Zooiogia  Arragori^^  p.  60. 
chiefly  consists  of  fesluca  oviudy  sheep^s  fescue,  aira  enstatny  crested 
h'iirgrass,  tnfulium  repensy  white  trefoil,  and  medicago  luftufinjy  mclilot 
•naiishell.  It  is  calculated  that  a  fanega  of  land,  or  about  '  J  of  aa 
English  acre,  is  required  for  the  summer-keep  of  each  thcep.' 
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•  This  vuhtahle  breixl  has  been  introdiiccil.  and  maintained, 
with  more  or  less  success,  lua  only  in  the  Hritish  islaiuls, 
bnt'in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Silesia,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Anspacli,  Hayreutl),  Wirtember^,  Mecklenburgh, 
Zell,  Brunswick,  Baden,  the  Palatinate,  Holland,  Piedn»ont, 
France,  Geneva,  and  Russia ;  and  of  the  ireatnient  and  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  flocks  in  those  countries,  succinct  accounts  are 
given.  In  New  Soutii  Wales,  it  appears,  from  a  statement 
delivered  at  Lord  Hobart’s  office  in  1803,  by  Capt.  M‘Arthur, 
who  is  the  proprietor  of  about  4000  sheep  there,  that  the 
wool  of  the  breed  has  improved  in  value  and  fineness  upon 
the  stock  whence  it  was  derive<l,  and  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fieece  of  one  of  the 
sheep,  originally  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has 
been  valued  at  4s.  6d.  per  pound,  and  a  fleece  ol‘  the  same 
kind,  bred  in  New  South  Wales,  is  estimated  at  6s.  per  pound. 
With  respect  to  the  Merino  . breed,  first  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  patriotic  exertions  of  his  present  majesty,  it 
appears  that  the  principal  mcKic  in  which  its  utility  has  been 
extended  here,  has  been  by  crossing  our  native  breeds  with 
Merino  rams. 

The  second  part  contains  tl»e  history  of  the  author’s  Merino- 
Ryeland  breed.  It  seems  that  Dr.  1’.  has  |x*rsevered,  though 
not  on  a  great  scale,  in  a  course  of  judicious  crossing,  by 
which,  not  only  the  wool  of  his.  Merino- Kyeland  race  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  fineness  the  pure  Nrgrctte'*,  from  which  it  was  de¬ 
rived,  but  the  carcase  lias  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  of  which  any  descendant  from  the  Merino  stock  was 
deemed  incapable.  In  carcase,  the  pure  Spanish  is  miserably 
deficient,  and  the  mutton  of  the  Merino  sheep  is  seldom  eaten 
in  Spain  but  by  the  shepherds;  for  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
though  immense  flocks  of  them  |)ass  through  or  near  Madrid 
twice  every  year,  the  mutton  for  the  consumption  of  that  ca- 

•  Wool  from  the  flock  of  Count  del  Campo  A  lunge,  which,  from 
another  tide  in  the  same  family,  is  called  Negrette ;  one  of  the  most 
noted  races  in  Spain,  and  from  which  his  majesty’s  flock  is  derived^ 
Of  the  superior  fineness  of  the  wool  produced  by  crosses  of  British  sheep 
with  Merino  rams,  most  convincing  proofs  have  appeared  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  meetiags  this  season,  in  Norfolk  and  in  Hertfordshire ;  at  t)^ 
former,  amongst  the  specimens  exhibited  of  various  manufactures  from 
Mr.  Coke’s  Mcrino-Ryeland  and  South  Down  wool,  were  a  pair  of 
worsted  stockings  of  so  deiicato  a  texture,  that  they  both  passed  at 
the  same  time  through  a  lady’s  ring.  In  Hertfordshire  a  potttd  of 
Merino  Britisli  wool  was  spun  by  Mary  Bowdail,  aged  60,  into  yarn  so 
fine,  that  it  measured  in  length  tweety-nioe  miles  and  two  hundred  yards, 
aiui  was  greatly  admired  for  the  beau:y  and  silky  softness  of  its  oexture^ 
Rev. 
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pital  is  supplied  from  the  sheep  of  Africa.  The  Merino-Rye- 
iamls  are  ‘  shorter  in  the  legs  and  tiei  ks,  have  smaller  bones, 
a  rounder  barrel,  a  wider  loin,  and  consequently  a  b^tcr 
hind-quarter,  than  any  pure  Merinos.’  Dr.  Parr}’,  however, 
probably  dt-ceived  by  a  partiality  for  his  own  breed,  dories 
the  obcsiiy  of  the  Leicester  sheep,  and  seems  to  think  that 
fat  upon  sheep  is  wholly  an  incumbrance,  and  adapted  only 
to  swell  the  perquisites  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  pronts  of  soap 
and  candle  manufacturers. 

‘The Merino-Ryeland  is  a  hardy  race  of  sheep,  living  well  in  high 
and  exposed  situations,  and,  according  to  the  constant  observation  of 
my  shepherd,  bearing  extreme  cold  much  better  than  great  heat.  It 
is  much  more  easily  confined  by  fences,  and  more  docile  and  obedient 
to  the  shepherd  and  bis  dog  than  the  pure  Ryeland ;  and  what  is  more 
extraordinary  in  the  instance  of  my  sheep,  than  a  fiock  of  60  half  Lei¬ 
cester  half  Ryeland  ewes,  which  are  now  feeding  near  them.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  in  the  same  breed  of  sheep,  great  difference  in  this 
respect  will  arise  from  habits  of  feeding,  and  other  treatment. 

‘  Tlie  ewes  have  two  lambs  at  a  birth,  probably  not  once  in  two  or 
three  hundred  times  [this  construction  is  scarcely  allowable]  ^'and  have 
very  rarely  a  black  lamb.  They  are  seldom  barren,  and  from  tlie  time 
that  they  are  two-shear,  are  excellent  nurses.  I  once  thought  that  they 
were  incapable  of  rearing  their  lambs  at  one  shear :  but  subsequent  ex- 
pcrience  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  I  was  deceived,  and  that,  when  pro¬ 
perly  nourished,  they  are,  in  this  respect,  equal  to  other  breeds.  The 
iambs  are  fully  as  playful  as  those  of  our  native  kinds. 

‘  The  majority  of  the  Iambs  have  long  spiral  horns,  like  those  of  ^pain, 
and  as,  like  them,  they  are  extraordinarily  salacious,  tliey  often  use  theae 
natural  weapons  to  the  injury,  and  sometimes  the  destruction  of  each 
other.  In  tiiis  respect,  I  presume,  they  resemble  other  horned  rams. 

‘  The  skin  of  the  Merino-Ryeland  has  the  same  vivid  tint  of  carnation 
as  that  of  the  pure  Merino  ;  and,  like  that,  an  astonishing  degree  of  thln>* 
ness,  softness,  and  looseness.* 

We  particularly  refer  practical  fanners  to  the  third,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  chapters  of  this  second  part,  for  an  ac« 
count  of  the  management  of  the  author's  breed  of  sheep ;  in 
which  they  will  find  many  useful  hints  applicable  to  tl>e  ge¬ 
neral  economy  of  a  sheep-farm.  The  occasional  sheltering 
of  sheep  from  the  inclemency  of  our  winters,  is  an  object 
(le.sirahle^to  be  accomplished  with  less  expence  than  is.  possible 
by  buildings  erec  ted  for  the  purpose  in  our  own  country, 
wlu're  all  mau*rials  for  building  have,  of  late  years,  been 
([uinluplcil  ill  price.  '1  he  following  luoiu*,  the  uutiior  has 
seen  in  some  degree,  practised  in  Sweden. 

‘  I  would  have  the  various  ricks  in  the  farmyard  made  on  a  basis  or 
floor  of  hoards,  elevated  five  feet  from  the  ground,  an.!  under  tliis  floor, 
the  sh»\n  might  constantly,  or  occasionally,  be  sheltered.  The  ground 
rnlght  he  littered  and  kept  clean  like  a  liouse  ;  and  the  ricks  tlie  luci^vf 
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would  want  little  defence  against  the  biting  of  the  sheep.  The  additional 
expcnce  of  nuking  the  rick  would  be  very  trifling,  and  well  repaid  by 
wlut  would  be  ^aved  in  the  hay  itself,  of  which  a  great  deal  at  tlie 
bottom  is  often  unfit  for  eating.* 

We  have  sc'en  this  uK'thod  partially  adopted  in  Sussex  ; 
instead  of  a  fltxn*  of  hoards,  hirch*faggots  have  heen  laid 
over  Oil k  slabs,  forming  a  cheap  foundation  for*  the  hay-rick, 
and  a  snfKcicnt  giii»rd  against  the  sheep.  And  in  most  other 
counties,  platforms  on  wtiod  or  stone,  for  hay  and  corn-ricks, 
an*  hv  no  means  uncommon. 

Cabbages  seem  to  have  heen  Dr.  IVs  chief  dependance  for 
the  winter  and  s))ring-fo()d  of  his  Hock.  Hks  remarks  on  the 
suhjeet  ot  that  iisetnl,  and  too  little  cultivated,  vegetable,  are 
well  worthy  of  attention.  In  page  505,  he  rclat<*s  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  succory  or  wild  endive,  chfcorettm  intybus^  which 
produced  the  astonishing  (jtiantity  of  6*2  tons  18  cwt.  of  sne- 
cnletit  green  food  tor  shei'p  from  one  acre,  in  one  year,  lie 
never  gave  salt  to  his  flock  hut  once,  and  then  it  was  princi¬ 
pally  to  induce  the  slteep  to  cat  some  lattcrmath,  which  was 
nearly  spoiled.  'J’he  high  and  im])olitic  dmy  on  salt,,  pre¬ 
vents  this  tiselul  and  necessary  condiment  from.lieing  given 
either  to  sheep  or  black  cattle  in  this  country.  In  most 
others,  African,  Kuropcan,  and  American,  it  forms  a  stated 
portion  of  their  food  ;  and  the  natural  propensity  of  all  gra¬ 
minivorous  animals  to  eat  it,  snflicicntlv  proves  its  utility.  . 

Dr.  Parry  gives  a  curious  account  in  his  snpnlement,  of*  an 
ingenious  method,  eliietly  suggested  by  Dr.  llerschePs  himp- 
micrometer,  which  lie  n^ed  to  mc'asiire  tlie  filaments  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  w’(Hd.  He  also  gives  a  table  of  his  results, 
from  whicli  it  appears  that  one  specimen  of  his  own  breed, 
exceeded  in  fineness  any  other  that  he  co.nld  examine  ;  tho 
mean  hnadih  of  the  filament  in  tliis  fnu-st  specimen  was 
of  an  inch  ;  that  of  one  from  a  Mcriim  ev/j  in  Ids  ma¬ 
jesty’s  possession  tjot  ;  Dr.  P.’s  ram  i  ^*-7^ ;  ’native  IMerino 
ram  N(*givtte  Tr??  >  I’yeland  1x14- j  Southdown  ttttj  J 

>Vilts  ewe 

VVdth  our  l)est  wishes  for  the  success  of  agricultural  attempts 
to  render  liie  manufactures  of  the  country  independent  of 
foreign  supply,  we  cannot  refrain  from  connecting o\ir  fervent 
hope,  that  the  final  success  and  emancipation  of  the  Spanish 
])e(^ple,  if  the  restoration  of  general  tranqnillitv  is  not  spee¬ 
dily  to  be  look(*d  for,  may  remove  the.  urgent  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  motive  which  has  so  long  existed  to  this  species  of  pa¬ 
triotic  exertion. 
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Art.  V.  Atiecdoles  of  t\c  Manners' and  Cmtornt  of  London  during  the  Eigh* 
teenth  Century;  including  the  Charities,  Depravities,  Dresses,  and  Amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  Citizens  ot  London,  during  tliat  Period;  with  a  Review  of 
the  State  ot  Ifiociety  in  1807.  To  which  i«  added,  a  Sketch  of  Domestic 
and  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  and  of  the  various  lniprovenk*nrs  in  tlte 
Metropolis.  Illustrated  by  fifty  Engravings.  By  James  Pellcr  Mal¬ 
colm,  F.  S.  A.  Author  ot  “  l.ondiniuni  Redivivum.”  See.  &c.  4to, 
pp.  .'>90.  Price  21.  2s.  Longman  and  Co.  1808, 

'Yy'E  certainly  approve  Mr.  Malcolm’s  choice  of  a  subject  ; 

'  and  highly  should  wc  have  congratulated  ourselves  if 
collectors  of  tMjual  diligence  had  performed  llic  same  task, 
for  the  seventeenth  and  many  preceding  centuries,  whicb 
he  has  undertaken  for  the  last.  W  e  might  then  fiavc  found,  in 
the  compass  of  a  few  volumes,  informaliou  whicli  now  wc  are 
ohligv'd  to  seek  in  many,  with  great  labour  and  Ios.s  of  time. 

It  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  compare  with  facility 
and  accuracy  the  countenance,  the  marks,  the  beauties,  and 
the  blemishes,  of  these  dilfcreiu  and  distant  periods;  to  watch 
the  progress  of  refinement,  and  hail  every  instance  of  si)|ie. 
riorily,  in  onr  own  times,  over  the  obsolete  iiiotles  of  dress, 
manners,  and  thinking.  W e  are  not  among  those  croakers  who 
regard  t!ie  [irescnt  age  as  the  worst  that  ever  was.  TJie  compa¬ 
rison  of  wliat  men  are  and  what  they  have  been,  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  a  comparison  of  what  they  are  and  what  tlicy 
should  be. 

London  may  be  considered  as  an  epitome  of  tlic  kingdom. 

In  our  country  at  large,  some  few  instances  may  be  discerned 
of  the  genuine  manners  of  Britons,  which  London  dot^s  not 
oR’er ;  hut,  at  tliis  time,  the  intercourse  between  the  metro¬ 
polis  and  all  parts  of  the  island  is  .so  direct  and  easy,  that  the 
remotest  coiuury  town  is  no  further  behind  the  great  city,  in 
intelligence  of  all  kinds,  than  the  arrival  of  the  next  mail 
coach,  A  picture  of  London,  therefore,  is  a  picture  of  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  compri.^ing.  the  follies  and  weaknesses,  the  absurdities 
and  vanities,  the  immoralities  and  vices  of  the  age:  com¬ 
prising,  too,  the  excellences  of  whatever  kind  which  coun¬ 
teract  those  depravities,  and  contribute  to  render  life  tolerable 
or  happy.  Mr.  M’..  however,  with  etpial  modesty  and  pru¬ 
dence,  intiiles  his  volume  “  Anecdotes,”  which  in  some  de¬ 
gree  precludes  any  charge  of  deficiency  and  imperfection, 
that  a  disappointed  inspector  might  alledgc  against  his  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  M.  places  first,  the  Depravities  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  whence  he  proceeds,  to  a  somewhat  milder  description 
of  those  follies  and  misdemennnrs  wliici)  excite  mirth,  ra¬ 
ther  than  anger,  and  are^^^ConimcVnly  repressed  by  ridicule' 
rather  than  condemnation.  Domcstic^politics,  especially  as* 
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to  the  public  inethcKls  of  raising  money  by  Lotteries,  Benebt- 
Societies,  &c.  arc  next  introduced ;  and  these  are  succeeded 
by  a  view  of  the  religious  and  popular  passions  of  the  cominu- 
nity,  as  manifested,  too  fatally  in  general,  by  commotion  and 
tumult.  Amusements  and  dress  alTord  ample  materials  for  a 
distinct  article.  Domestic  Arciiitecture,  with  its  internal  con¬ 
veniences,  arrangements,  and  plans,  is  treated  by  our  author, 
with  a  succinctness  not  justihed  by  its  real  importance  in 
life;  and,  indeed,  all  the  chapters  on  the  arts,  and  their  pro¬ 
gress,  are  much  less  copious  than  we  should  have  exptrcied 
from  the  hand  of  an  artist.  To  have  done  justice  inoced  to 
these  subjects,  would  [)erhaps  have  demanded  an  inconve- 
nient  ex  pence  of  plates  ;  that  consideration,  howev  er,  does 
not  restrain  us  from  suggesting  this  opinion  on  the  concluding 
divisions  of  his  work.  There  are  also  many  subjects  on  whicli 
Mr.  M.’s.  attention  might  have  been  very  properly  employed, 
and  which  he  has  entirely  neglected.  We  should  nave 
thought  the  progress  of  learning,  and  the  novelties  in  the 
trade  of  books,  during  the  last  century,  well  intitled  to  some 
regard;  and,  as*  Mr.  M.  has  “  been  indebted  to  his  worthy 
friend  Mr.  Nichols  for  I'hc  inspection  of  his  matchless  collec¬ 
tion  of  periodical  publications,  from  which  great  part  of  his 
materials  have  bet  ti  selected,’*  we  wonder  not  a  little  how 
the  very  institution  of  periodical  publications  could  escape 
his  notice.  If  he  had  not  enlarged  on  the  history  of  the 
Taller  and  Spectator  and  of  their  innumerable  aud  now  for¬ 
gotten  imitators,  the  name  of  Cave  must  surely  have  struck 
him  ;  and  “  anec<lcies”  of  Sylvanus  Urban,  to  wdiom  we  are 
obliged  for  a  new  class  of  works,  and  for  the  diffusion  of 
literature  in  a  great  measure  effected  by  their  influence,  would 
have  been  truly  in  character  from  a  narrator  of  London  events. 
The  same  century  which  saw  these  c'onveniept  vehicles  of 
periodical  information  rise  into  utility  and  importance,  un¬ 
happily  witnessed  their  perversion  into  chronicles  of  defama¬ 
tion  and  panders  to  vice.  Pprhaps  Mr.  M.  did  not  know  that 
the  voracity  of  the  public  for  scandal  demanded  editions,  ‘ 
comprising  nineteen  thousand  eppiesy  of  “  the  Town  and  Country 
Magazine^”  on  its  first  appearance;  and  that  the  plate  to  the 
first  number  was  be-at  up  at  the  coppersmith’s,  to  enable  it  to^ 
perform  so  severe  a  duty.  Less  still,  perhaps,  could  he  pe¬ 
netrate  into  the  mysteries  of  management  as  then  practised 
in  ^e  trade^  and  have  told  his  reapers,  tliat  the  Lady  G.” 
of  a  certain  plate  became  the  ‘‘  Countess  of  D-”  with  only 
the  alteratfon  of  the  inscription.  The  history  of  what  are 
technically  called  Number  Works,’’  is  certainly  attiichcd  to 
the  last  century,  nolwiihstanding  Fielding’s  witty  remark  that 
footer  was  the  first  who  published  in  numbers:  and  by' the 
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bye,  this  plan  is  iinqnestionably  of  English  origin,  aU 
though  the  practice  has  been  adopted  by  every  nation  in  Eo- 
rope.  N 

There  is  also  another  description  of  periodical  publications  of 
which  tlie  last  century  witnessed  an  almost  incredible  incri*Hse, 
we  mean  the  newspapers.  In  the  early  par»  (tf  that  period,  four 
or  five  were  considered  as  siifKcient  to  supply  the  town  fora 
week:  now  forty  is  nearer  to  the  weekly  miinher;  and  tUe 
list  of  country  papers  has  increaseil  till  it  fills  a  latge  folio 
page,  and  is  still  rapidly  increasing. 

Xir.  M.  was  certainly  at  liberty  to  select  his  instances  from 
among  the  nniss  of  information  to  wliich  he  had  access  ; — but, 
how  could  he  overlook  that  notorious  instance  of  civ.e  trejuda- 
rion,  the  alarm  occasioned  in  London  by  the  prediction  of  Bell 
the  grenadier,  that  the  day  of  .  judgement  was  at  handy  and 
that  a  certain  not  distant  day  was  the  destined  t  rm  of  all 
earthly  existences  ?  The  v^agsof  the  time  inform  us  that  the 
\>orksof  some  who  aft'ecred  to  believe  this  prediction,  did  not 
correspond  with  their  faith  ;  they  refused  to  st*ll  their  estates 
to  those  who  offeretl  seven  yeai*s  purchase,  though  positive 
that  they  had  not  seven  months  to  continue.  Others  were 
brought  to  shrift,  who  havl  not  consulted  their  conscieiuros  for 
inuny  yciirs,  and  stolen  goods,  it  is  said,  were  in  some  instatices 
restoreti  to  their  owners.  Those  who  did  not  credit  the  pro- 
piiec.y  in  all  its  parts,  yet  regarded  it  as  a  particular  warning 
to  London,  and  not  a  few'  quitted  the  city  the  week  before 
the  time  appointed,  lest  they  should  he  swallowed  up  in  the 
overthrow.  The  prophet  lived  many  years  afterwards,  in  tl>e 
city,  and  was  well  known  under  the  name  of  “  Uay  of  Judge¬ 
ment  Bell.'’  Mr.  M.  has  also  omitted  a  judgement  of  a  Uif- 
ferent  description,  executed  without  either  prediction  or 
warning,  that  of  the  s.iilors  on  the  houses  of  ill  lame ;  ren¬ 
dered  iiotoru)ns  by  tlie  conviction  and  execution  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Bosavern  Benlez,  whose  case  excited  great  anxiety 
in  the  pnlilic  mind.  A noi her  case  of  equal  notoriety,  that  of 
Bet  Caiiiiing  and  Mother  Squires  tl>o.gypsey,  very  famous  in 
its  day,  lias  l  ipially  escap>‘d  Mr.  M.,  although  he  could  hardly 
he  ignorant  that  the  justice  of  the  city  <  f  l^oiulon  was  implicated 
in  both  these  affairs.  'Mie  last  century. als(»  beheld  a  singular 
energy  of  religious  zeal,  which  certainly  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  character  of  tln^  city  of  Loudon,  and  tberefuse 
should  have  found  its  place  in  tills  votnme;  we  mean  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Messrs.  Wliitfield  and  Wesley,  with  the  rise  mmI 
establishment  of  the  Methodists.  Mr.  M.  must  have  known  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  the  city,  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  persons,  often  attemied  Mr.  Whkfield  .at  Ken- 
nington  Common.  As  the  institutions,  established  by  these  re- 
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forinm,  remain  and  flourish,  we  are  t!ic  more  surprised  at  Mr. 
M.N  inattention  to  this  siibjt  ct. 

The  changes  tliat  have  taken  phice  itt  the  private  manners 
of  the  citizens  of  London  are  Ivss  obvious.  Pnsierity  oui;ht 
to  be  inlonned,  that  at  the  heLMnninir  of  the  ceittnrv  tl»ere 
were  many  very  «;reat  tavont  •,  and  in  hi«>h  r^’pete,  whic  h,  before 
the  close  of  it,  were  shut  up  without  ilu*  substitution  of  others. 
We  have  heard  them  estimated,  and  enough  of  them  cnumc« 
rated  to  jusiify  the  t*stimnte,  at  upwanU  of  forty.  In  fact, 
very  many  gentlemen  spent  more  of  their  time  .at  the  (a%ern 
than  at  home;  they  drank  much  wine,  and  the  tavern  keeper 
who  did  not  retire  with  a  fortune  in  a  f"w  years  was  a  bad 
manager.  It  is  we  believe  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  a  better 
education  bestowcMl  on  tlv  female  sex,  that  the  social  board 
is  less  forsaken  than  formerly ,  by  inen’of  certain  ranks  in  life; 
home  has  more  (  harms  ;  and  sobriety  is  more  respei  led ;  at 
Last  intoxication  is  less  a  habit,  and  less  general.  As  a  sntall 
counterbalance,  eolVee  houses  have  increased  ;  but  ilie  con- 
sumptioii  of  ineltriating  liipiors  in  these  e;  tablislimcftts  bears 
no  proportion  to  what  was  enstontary  in  the  great  houses  to 
which  w'e  allude.  If  tfie  imm  *nse  increase  of  the  town,  its 
prodigious!}’  augmented  population,  and  the  resort  to  it  of 
all  characters  from  all  parts  be  taken  into  the  account,  this  ma}* 
pass  for  one  prool,  among  other'j,  of  some  improvement  in  the 
j>nl>lic  morals.  Perliaps  we  shall  be  reminded  that  the  ir)diis*« 
irious  cla^s  of  citizens  have  reliiujuislied  the  frugal  manners 
of  former  times,  and  indulge  themselves  in  a  splendour 
of  appearance  unknown  to  their  amo'.tors.  We  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  admit  or  deny  this  charge.  Con(!iii(ms  (d  file  are  so 
flucinating,  personal  manners  ore  so  e(|nivoca!,  ranks  or  sta¬ 
tions  in  a  mercantile  C(»nn'ry  are  so  little  siihi((t  to  (sti- 
mate  or  comparison,  that  a  decisive  judgement  can  hardly 
be  formed.  That  a  citizen  does  not  now  do  exactly  as  his  fa- 
tluT  did,  may  he  no  reproach,  unless  we  knew’  corrtM  tly  the 
respt‘ciive  cirenmstances  of  the  fadier  and  tlie  son.  The  pro- 
babili‘v  is  i!  at  the  father  is  now  represented  in  the  station  he 
ocrnpi(*d,  by  some  other  family  ;  and  the  frugality  which  lie 
found  to  be  the  way  to  wealth  is  practi.sed  by  another  witli  the 
same  views  and  pnneipies,  railier  than  by  his  own  son. 

/\  notic  *,  and  even  a  statcnuMit  of  the  inereased  trade  of  the 
City  of  I.ondon,  to  which  ‘uch  chan^ges  of  domestic  economy 
are"  gready  owing,  w»'uld  not  have  dishonoured  Mr.  Mal¬ 
colm's  pen;  ami  tie  extrn^ivt*  premises,  now  nect'ssary  to  nc- 
commodatc  it,  might  have  furnished  him  a  platens  well  as  an  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  huildingsat  the  Hai.k,the  Stoc  k  K;xcl)an«je,  the  \\  et 
Uock.s,  and  the  circumjacent  and  rapidly  increasing  suburbs, 
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ihit  alinoNt  stifle  the  nirtropolis,  are  remarkable  wonsOi|ucncei 
oi  the  auixiiu^ntcd  vvealtli  and  enterprise  of  its  inhnl>itaiits. 

ir  till?  manners  of  the  court  did  not  come  immediately  into 
Mr.M/s  coiitv^mplation,  yet  his  readers  would  wiUip|rly  have 
endured  a  description  of  some  of  tlieir,  to  vvhicli  the  present 
r'ign  has  atiordcd  no  connterjiaris.  Jn  the  da\s  of  George  If, 
the  t>nl)lic  hours  of  conrtlv  devoirs  were  lute  in  the  evening: 
and  the  beauties  of  the  llr.tish  drawing  room  adapted  their 
splendor  to  candlelight.  11  is  present  majesty  lias  not,  we  he- 
heve,  ever  countenanced  the  custom  of  dining  in  public,  as 
Ins  grandfatlier  did  ;  nor  is  this  tiie  only  instance  tn  which 
discr.  lion  and  morals  have  occasion  to  rejoice  in  the  ahro^a- 
tioii  (jf  enstoms  “  more  honoured  in  the  breacli  than  the  ob¬ 
servance.” 

From  the  mention  of  these  omissions,  nnr  readers  will  not 
expect  to  lind  Mr.  M.’s  volume  a  complete  picture  of  London 
and  its  manm  rs,  during  the  last  century  :  nevertlieless,  it  pre¬ 
sents  some  of  tlie  principal  features  of  the  tiine<,  and  will  af¬ 
ford  amnsciuent  and  knowledge  to  the  presimt  generation, 
and  still  more  to  future  gencrairons  who  cannot  hy  recollec¬ 
tion  compare  the  portrait  with  tlie  original., 

Mr.  M’s  tirsi  chapter  treats  on  tl.e  persons  of  the  Lon¬ 
doners:  yet  lie  omits  the  evident  infrmjucney  of  deformed,  or 
lunnphacked  persons,  compared  with  tlie  ruihiber  that  formerly^ 
were,  seen  in  onr  streets.  VVeattrihnte  this  favonrahle  change 
to  a  better  mode  of  treating  C'lildnui  in  their  infancy,  and  to 
the  absence  of  many  constraints  that  formerly  irritated  the 
constitution  and  couiucracted  its  natural  tendencies. 

Mr.  M.  gives  an  account  of  the  frost  fair  held  on  the 
7'hames  in  the  month  of  Ja’uiary  I7iu.  It  is  very  surprising 
that  he  should  omit  that  of  17:^9 — 40,  which  was  at  least 
equally  remarkable,  and  of  which  have  seen  memorials  (as 
he  miglit  have  done)  in  the  red  letter  names  of  ihe  parties 
wlio  had  thinn  printed  ilrre.  lUit  much  more,  wonderful  is 
Ids  ridiculous  information  tliat  “  an  cntlmsiastic  Methodist 
preached  to  a  motley  congregation  on  the  viii»hh/  nuiters,  with  a 
zeal  fiery’  enough  lo  have  thawed  himself  through  the  ice, 
ii.id  it  been  suseepii'»)le  of  religious  warmth.”  77ie  lerin  Metho-^ 
i//n/  was  unknown  in  a  r  I’gious  sense,  till  the  days  ol  Messrs. 
\yosley  and  WhirtieUl  at  Oxfoid. 

Fairs  of  a  inncli  worse  description,  In'canse  annually  rc' 
turning,  were  Soiithwrk  tail,  and  Hartliolomew  fair,  which 
then  lasted  three  wci  ks.  The  former  is  now  wholly  siip- 
pri\sscd  ;  and  the  latter,  thonuh  still  a  disgraceful  nni.sance,  is 
reduced  to  tlirce  d.iys.  There  were  many  similar  fairs  in  Lon¬ 
don,  which  are  now  no.  rly  forgotten;  anil  hnnianity  is  no 
longer  violated  by  the  brutal  sports  and  female  pugilism  at 
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Hi>okley  iji  tlii?  ilole.  Oiir  hi^hly  refined  nobility  and  gentry, 
liovvevpr,  li;ive  of  laic  revived  the  almost  obsolete  barbariiiis 
of  prize-fight  in  1^. 

It  is  a  iiiUural  transition  from  the  bear  crarden  to  the  theatres: 
a  larp!  portion  of  tlie  book  is  occupied  with  a  historj^  of  these 
establishinrnts, of  wliich  Mr.  Misinformation,  though  far  from 
•oinplctc,  is  much  more  extensive  than  \vc  should  have  thought 
necessary. 

Such  instances  as  the  following,  of  penuriousness^  approach¬ 
ing  to  insanity,  recur  almost  every  week;  we  do  not  however 
ptirceive  that  Mr.  M.  has  recorded  the  oddities  of  Mr.  Elwes. 

‘  In  the  month  of  November  170(),  an. old  gentleman  was  found  lifeless 
on  the  floor  of  his  apartment  in  Dartmouth- street  by  his  landlady,  who 
had  been  alarmed  by  hearing  him  fall.  He  dlt#d  intesuite,  and  worth  600/, 
per  annum  ;  but  his  manner  of  living  was  pee.urious  to  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  degree,  allowing  nature  barely  four-pence  worth  of  boiled  meat  and 
bmih  per  day.  \\  hen  he  went  from  home  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
hiring  a  lK)y  for  a  ])enriy  to  lead  him  across  the  Park,  as  he  was  near¬ 
sighted  ;  but  this  was  almost  the  only  intercourse  he  had  with  mankind, 
except  to  receive  his  rents  which  may  l)e  imagined  from  the  state  of  his 
cloaihing  as  he  lay  dead  ;  the  body  had  seven  shiits  on  it,  each  dreadfully 
soiled,  and  that  next  the  skin  actually  decayed  ;  and  his  other  cloathing 
was  tied  on  with  cords,  that  had  even  lacerated  the  flesh.*  p. 

W'c  iiojic  nothing  like  the  next  instance  of  eccentricity  is 
to  be  heard  of  now. 

‘  The  pastor  of  the  parish  of  St,  Andrew  ITndcrshaft  had  diflTercd  with 
a  female  of  his  flock  to  a  very  violent  degree  ;  in  consequence,  the  lady 
renounced  his  spiritual  governance  while  living,  and  solemnly  declared  he." 
corpse  sl'.ould  not  receive  the  rites  of  burial  from  his  lips  when  dead. 
'I'his  resolution  w  as  communicated  by  tlie  executors  to  the  undertaker, 
who  provided  a  Clergyman  to  ofliciate  at  the  funeral.  As  the  Priest  of 
tlic  parish  had  notice  of  this  strange  proceeding,  he  determined  to  prevent 
the  intruded  Priest  from  performing  the  ceremony  ;  but  the  latter,  equally 
tenacious,  insisted  on  his  right,  in  compliance  with  tlie  lady’s  will.  A 
violtiu  dispute  succeeded,  which  terminated  by  both  parties  reading  the 
burial  sei^icc. 

‘  Alter  this  shameful  scene  of  impiety,  tlie  Parish  Priest  retired  to  the 
Vestiy-room,  and  enquired  of  the  Clerk  whether  he  had  provided  him  a 
ticket  toi  iiai-bands  and  gloves,  as  usiml.  The  Clerk  replying  in  a  surly 
manner  that  he  had  not,  the  Priest  wreaked  dire  vengeance  on  his  body 
by  a  ilioruugh  beating*.*  p 

Peisonai  niqifaraiu  e  was  studied  to  a  singular  excess,  and 
uiili  .>irangu  inu'ontlinoss,  during  the  last  century; — the 
richue.'^s  of  the  ^ilk  dres'^es,  wliicli  'hen  daunted  at  the  drawing 
nunn,  or  in  the  park,  defie.s  description:  a  very  faint  notion 
of  iliein  inav  be  obtained  from  the  anecdotes  collected  by 
Mr.  M. 


'  'I'his  mentioned  in  all  the  NewJspa^^rs  of  the  cttiV.* 
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«  The  I<iidics  must  indeed  have  exhibited  a  wonderful  appearance  in 
j7()P:  behold  one  equipped  in  a  black  silk  P  etticoat  with  a  and  white 
callico  border,  chcrry-colou’.'ed  Stays  trimmed  with  blui.  and  silver,  a  red 
and  dove  coloured  damask  Gown  rtowred  with  larj^e  trees,  a  yellow 
latiin  Apron  trimmed  with  white  Persian,  and  muslin  Head-cloths  with 
crowfoot  edging,  double  RufHes  with  line  edging,  a  black,  silk  furbelowed 
Scijrf,  and  a  spotted  Hood !  Such  were  the  cloaths  advertised  as  stolen 
in  the  Post-Boy  of  November  15/  p.  P2S. 

*  Mrs.  Beale’s  loss  in  1712  consistexl  of  A  green  silk  knit  Waist¬ 
coat  with  gold  and  silver  flowers  all  over  </,  ami  al>''ut  fourteen  yards  of 
gold  and  silver  thick  lace  on  it.  And  a  Petticoat  of  rich  strong  flowered 
8.itlin  and  red  white,  all  in  ^re.it  flowers  or  le.ives,  scarlet  flow'ers  with  t  ldck 
specks  brocaded  in,  raised  hi^h  like  Velvet  or  Sha^.^  j).  1-20. 

Great  taste  was  also  iir.inifost  in  ilu*  jxM'iwigs. 

‘  George  II.  reviewed  the  Guards  in  1727,  habited  in  grey  cloth  faced 
witii  purple,  with  a  purple  leather  in  his  hat ;  and  the  thife  eldest 
Princesses  “  went  to  Richmond  in  riding  habits  with  h«ts  and  feathers  and 
periwigs,**  Whitehall  Evening  Posl^  August  17. 

‘  The  man  of  fashion  in  1720  wore  the  full-curled  flowing  Wig,  which 
fell  in  ringlets  half  way  down  his  arms  and  Uick  ;  a  Neckcloth  tied  tight 
round  his  neck  ;  a  Co;tt  reaching  to  his  ancles,  laced,  strait,  formal,  with 
buttons  to  the  very  bottom,  and  several  on  the  pockets  and  sleeves  ;  his 
Shoes  were  square  at  tlie  toes,  had  diminutive  buckles,  a  monstrous  flap 
oo  the  instep,  and  high  heels ;  a  belt  secured  t!ie  coat,  and  supported  the 
Sw'ord.*  p.  431. 

‘  The  men  imported  the  Campaign  Wig  from  France,  Thos»‘  were 
made  very  full,  were  curled,  and  eighteen  inches  in  length  to  the  front, 
with  drop  locks.  When  human  hair  was  scarce,  a  little'  horse  hair  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  in  the  parts  least  in  sight.’  p.  427. 

fo  these  piirliculars  ui.glithave  lioon  addoil  renections  on  the 
vuinia  of  adopiing  Freni  h  iiiaiuifacturcs,  as  well  as  French  fa¬ 
shions,  wiiicli  atnmally  exported  many  ihoiuaiuls  of  jmuiuls,  in 
Mipport  of  foreign  looms  and  nci^ovati/s.  Tlie  ridiculous  custom 
of  sending  children  to  French  convents  for  education,  duly 
stigmatised  hv  Mr.  Malcolm,  is  of  similar  origin. 

The  pecidiariLies  of  fadiion  as  to  forms  of  liress,  being  in 
tlieii*  very  nature  siibjects  diivc.ied  to  the  eye,  can  he  aile- 
(piaLely  illustrated  onlv  hy  corr^'ci  delineation  ;  and  these,  to 
he  sati.sfactory,  should  uii  iidien  from  authentic,  anil,  tf  possi¬ 
ble,  injlnentia]  oiigittals.  Air.  M.  has  added  several  plates  of 
dresses,  wliieh  we  can  hy  no  means  commend.  There  are 
laany  pictures  preserved  m  our  noble  families,  by  which  tlie 
variations  of  costume  migiit  have  he  *n  displayed.  Prints  en¬ 
graved  from  these  would  have  answered  the  purpose  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree.  Hogartli  would  liuvc  afforded  mucli  inlbnnation  ; 
/aitiany  more ;  evm  the  dresses  of  his  theatrical  pictures 
niight  havw!  i»e»m  of  cousiderabUi  use.  Our  artists  who  amused 
themselves  with  representing  the  fashions  would  have  cjuiri- 
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bated  important  elucidations.  Gravelot’s  “  dresses”  are  com, 
in  point  :  ibe  drawinjjpi  made  for  Jeftl*r>Vs  “  l)ic>ses,*^. 
by  Antliiiiiy  Walker,  tin!  “  Park  Shower,”  ol  that  artist,  aiul 
s."veral  inlier  of  liis  works;  even  the of  Boitard,  miirht 
also  have  hcvn  pressed  into  the  service  ;  to  say  nothing  of  Fa, 
ber’s  Mcz/otiinos  aftea  Kr.eller  for  tlie  early  part  of  the  centiirv, 
or  thosi?  of  i\l‘i\rdell  and  many  oiIkts  after  Sir.loshtia  Uoy- 
lioids,  ^e.  at  ilic  elose  of  it.  \\'e  are  very  much  afraid  Mr. 
>I.’s  prints  on  this  sid>ject  have  been  made  tip  mtmorittr.  But 
we  presume  tliat  it  is  by  a  slip  of  memory  he  lias  represented 
the  gentlemen  to  have  worn  tlic  sword  on  tlie  rf^ht  side  from 
I  GOO  to  I'ila.  'riit*  (itluT  plates,  n^j^resimting  objects  near 
i.ondon,  are  not,  in  oar  opinion  judiciously  chosen,  nor  sntK- 
cientiy  copious. 

It  is  nexMtlielcss  very  ccilain,  that  whoever  desires  to  form 
a  just  esiiniaie  of  the  manners  of  the  Knglish  in  the  eightecMiih' 
centiny,  will  derivt*  great  assistance  from  Mr.  Malcolm’s  coU 
lections,  'f’hey  fnrni>h  striking  proofs  of  the  foiidntkss  for 
sights  and  [irodigii  s,  the  whimsicality  and  ecvcnticity  of  no¬ 
tion,  the  ilispixition  tnw<irds  wagering,  riot,  credulity,  and 
coarse  men iinent  w hieh  have  always  distingnisheii  ,Iohn  Bull, 
and  whieh  break  forth  jierpetnallv  in  onrown  tiini's,  though  in 
forms  less  gross  and  absurd,  perhaps,  than  fifty  years  ago. 
It  a|)[)ears  to  ns  that  the  improvement  has  taken  place  chieriy 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  people;  for  tliere  is  notliing  so 
rerrmpt,  so  expensive,  so  ridirulons,  so  vicious,  in  the  manners 
of  the  last  ecntnry,  as  not  to  he  found,  even  with  augmented 
extravagance,  in  the  higher  circles  at  this  very  hour,  his  too 
iimch  to  exjiecl  from  the  wisdom  of  these  higlun*  circles,  even  in 
these  solemn  limes,  that  they  should  take  tlie  fact  as  a  warning. 

Art.  V 1.  Macdiarniki’s  LItcs  of  British  Stotesmen.  (concluded  fi  omp  8()9). 

Sir  '1  lioinas  More’s  constant  adherence  to  the  church  of 
Rome  uas  evinced  by  his  writing  against  the  reformers,  in  a 
.Mrain  of  violenct'  most  wneongenial  with  his  general  i  haracter, 
hv  his  stiperstiiions  discipline  of  a  hair  shirt  and  a  knotted 
uiiip,  by  certain  severities  exercised  on  persons  declaring 
against  popery,  by  his  expressing  in  the  itiscriptioti  which  he 
\\rotc  for  his  tomb  his  hosiility  to  heretics,  and  by  his  delibe¬ 
rate  pivlcivnce  of  death  to  yielding  any  sanction  to  a  measure 
hv  which  the  Knglish  monarch  arrogated  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  wliieh  had  previously  been  acknowledged  in  the 
])opes.  In  the  earlier  parr  of  his  life,  liowever,  he  manifested 
a  freedom  of  ojiinion  whieh  by  no  means  threatened  to  grow 
into  that  bigotry,  which  in  the  latter  part  formed  the  only,  hut 
eerlainly  verv  .‘^crious  foil,  to  so  much  excellence  In  his 
I'topi.-  fie  rrnde  no  scruple  to  censure  the  corruptions  and  ri¬ 
dicule  the  follies  prevalent  in  the  Homan  chnrcii,  and  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  tliat  to  a  certain  limited  extent  h  •  v%ou]d  bnve 
realoii>ly  concurred  in  a  plan  of  reform.  Till  the  tumiiln 
attfuiling  tlie  reformation  excited  him  to  wish  that  Ch»ift‘en-* 
iloni  inigitt  be  tranquil lised  by  a  paramoum  authority  in  re¬ 
ligion,  his  veneration  for  the  pope  had  by  no  moans  iJie 
lengtii  of  ascribing  an  absolute  unlimitotl  antlmrity  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters.  At  all  times  he  held  the  decrees  of  general 
councils  in  higlier  rt*spect  tlian  those  of  tlio  papal  court; 
and  when  Henry  Vlll.  was  about  to  publish  the  faiiKUts  hmik 
uhich  procured  him  and  all  his  successors  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  More  vainly  remonstrated  with  bini  against  tlu? 
extravagant  terms  in  whicli  that  book  set  forth  the  po|>c*s  au¬ 
thority. 

He  probably  was  not  himself  aware  ho;v  firnilv  the  po])i«h 
superstitioTis  luui  takiMi  hold  of  his  iniiul,  till  they  were  attHcke4l 
bv  l-utluT  ;  and  then  he  foiiiul  tliem  become  so  sacRul  in  hi^ 
opinion,  tliat  he.  deliberately  avowed,  and  with  nncptestionahlr 
sincerity,  in  his  Apology,  that  he  deemed  heretics  worse  than 
robbers  and  murderers.  And  since  his  philosophy  had  fallen 
far  short  of  admitting  the  principle  that  human  authority  has 
no  right  to  j)imish  modes  of  faith,  l>e  considered  heretics  as 
amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  the  slate,  and  the  magistrate 
bound  to  prosecute  the  enemies  of  God.  The  progress  of  his 
mind  to  bigotry  and  persecution  is  explained  hy  Mr.  Mac- 
diarmid  with  much  intelligence,  and  with  the  utmost  candour 
toward  the  admirable  person  whom  he  is  painfully  forced  to 
accuse. 

‘  His  letters  to  Krcismus  and  his  other  friends  abound  with  bitter  inrer- 
fives  against  the  vices  of  the  monks,  and  the  corrupuons  which  liad 
introduced  both  into  the  doctrines  and  govemment  of  the  Christian  church- 
But  although  More  could  entertain  such  libera!  sentiments  of  religion, 
he  docs  not  appear  to  liave  formed  any  systematic  ideas  of  a  thorough  le- 
formation;  and  with  whatever  detestation  he  looked  on  the  vices  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  seems  not  to 
have  been  aware  how  extensive  and  radical  a  change  was  required  for  their 
correction.  He  could  endure  the  keen  raillciy  and  pointed  sarcasms  of 
Erasmus,  and  heartily  join  in  the  laugh  against  the  clergy ;  hut  when 
Luther,  disdaining  these  slow  and  indirect  modes  of  attack,  boldly  stood 
forward  to  arraign  not  only  the  vices  but  the  pretensions  of  the  church 
of  Home,  rousing  liis  followers  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  oppose,  by 
every  power  of  mind  and  body,  whatever  their  consciences  would  not  ap¬ 
prove  ;  the  daring  nature  of  these  measures,  and  ihc  consecjuences  which 
ensued,  seem  to  have  given  too  violent  a  shock  to  ilie  prejudices  of  More. 
He  could  laugh  at  the  coarse  fictions  of  the  priestltood,  and  the  absurd 
importance  attached  to  cxtern.il  observances  ;  but  it  was  t  *0  much  to 
see  every  article  of  his  early  creed  outraged,  and  all  the  rites  which  had 
Ix^cn  consecrated  to  him  by  habit  ignominiousiy  tranipkd  under  fooL 
Averse,  besides,  both  from  humanity  and  principle,  to  war  and  violence  of 
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every  description,  he  was  nu<^ht,  by  the  recent  miseries  of  his 
countf’’,  to  look  with  horror  on  those  ferocious  strui^g^les  which  resuk 
Irom  ciril  crnvulsions.  But,  in  the  consequences  of  I.uther'i  doctrines  he 
could  anticipate  only  tme  rast  scene  of  confusion,  uproar,  and  bloodshed. 
While  on  the  one  hand,  the  Roman  hierarchy,  strong  from  her  wealth 
and  splendf  ur,  and  still  stronger  by  the  hold  which  habitual  voneratioa 
had  given  her  on  the  minds  ot  men,  was  resolutely  deteimineci  to  employ 
the  arm  of  authority  in  defence  of  her  power  and  pretensions  ;  the  re¬ 
formed,  on  the  other  hand,  secmc^d  'resolved  to  shake  this  mighty  fabric 
to  the  tcund.ition,  and  to  assert  tlieir  religious  liberty  at  the  price  of  their 
blood.  Tlu*  consequences  which  must  ensue  w'cre  no  longer  doubtful, 
while  the  vioh*nt  comriorions  which  had  already  taken  place  in  Germany 
seemed  the  prelude  to  an  universal  and  dreadful  conflict. 

‘  Noi  were  either  the  opinions  or  practice  of  some  among  the  reformed 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  moderate  and  pious.  While  the  well  informed 
and  virtuous  bajhaved  as  became  the  hnppv  partakers  of  so  great  an  ame¬ 
lioration  in  human  aflairs,  a  }h>i  tion  oi  the  multitude,  having  thrown  of 
the  trammels  of  the  Ron  i.di  creed, seemed  to  wanton  in  the  licence  and 
extravagance  of  their  rtiigious  opinions.  Some  proposed  to  give  uptime 
Christian  tiiiih  entiielv,  and  Id  raise  their  creed  on  the  broad  foundations 
of  doi  m.  Others,  while  ih.ey  pretended  to  continue  among  the  followers 
of  Clii  ’si  still  mere  grossly  insulted  his  religion  by  notions  which  outraged 
the  kun  an  und{.rstnnding.  The  minds  ot  men,  just  c8caj)cd  from  the 
galling  yoke  of  superstition  and  despotism,  and  wild  with  the  possession  of 
a  new  and  imperiectly  understood  liUutv,  were  apt  to  run  into  the  oppo- 
•ite  extreme  of  unbounded  licentiousness.  fo  some  it  did  not  appear 
enough  to  cirt  off  the  nuthoritv  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  inquire  and 
think  freely  tor  themselves,  and  to  assert  their  civil,  in  conjunction  with 
their  religious  llbeUr:  they  were  apt  to  call  in  question  all  authority, 
however  necessary  for 'the  security  and  happiness  ot  society,  to  own  no 
law  but  the  guidiince  of  tlu'ir  own  caprice,  no  authority  but  tlw?  impulse 
of  their  own  desli\s.  'I'o  c(  nsummaie  the  iiKasurc  of  tJ.clr  folly  and 
\  ice,  they,  in  their  turn,  began  to  announce  a  comrulsaion  from  heaven 
to  make  proselytes  by  the  sword.  Sucli  were  tlie  frantic  tenets  of  Muncer 
and  his  fobowers,  which  afuTwards  Jed  to  the  enomiiiics  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  at  Munster. 

‘  More  was  unable  to  view  tlicse  occurrences  with  tlic  steady  eye  of  a« 
rnllghtened  philosopher.  Not  awTiic  that  these  excesses  were  the  necessary 
attemlants  of  a  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  men  which  would  lead  to  the 
most  important  advantages ;  he  did  not  perceive  that  society  could  not, 
without  many  temporary  convulsions,  recoil  from  the  unnatural  state  into 
wliich  it  liad  Ix'cn  forcibly  Iwnt  by  ignorance  and  imposture.  As  the 
communication  <  f  knowledge  was  strenuously  prevented  both  by  the  church 
and  stale,  it  requiied  a  violent  etToil  even  to  assert  tlic  right  of  procuring 
civil  and  religious  information  ;  and  a  further  period  of  ignoraiKC  and 
error  had  necessarily  to  elapse,  before  men  could  avail  themselves,  of  the 
knowledge  thus  painfully  acquired.  Impressed  moro'forcibly  by.  tlieinimc- 
diau.‘-dii».isters  ot  the  reformation,  than  by  the  incalculable  advantages  which 
it  was  prepaiing  for  future  a^es.  More  could  not  discern  tlref.  uiis  of  that 
literature  which  he  himself  had  so  successfully  laboured  to  disseminate 
tvea  Liasmus,  the  great  restorer  of'  learning,  feared  more  than  he  hoped 
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from  the  reformation  ;  and,  like  More,  wa<  unable  to  rise  to  the  majesty 
of  Luther’s  mind/  pp.  72—75. 

Jt  is  impossible  now  to  a*»ceitain  how  far  More  was  pnicti- 
caliy  a  persecutor.  If  it  were  possible,  we  should  into  tlie 
irtqniry  with  a  strong  apprehension  of  finding,  that  he  did  in 
some  measure  co!Uribnte  to  the  rigorous  execution  of  the 
laws  enacted,  or  brought  into  more  decisive  opei  jition,  against 
the  protestants,  during  part  of  the  detestable  reign  in  which 
it  was  his  fate  to  live.  It  is  unvpiesiional)le  however  that  some 
of  the  protestant  writers  have  greatly  exce*<le(i  the  truth,  in 
t  hargnig  him  with  nmuerous  acts  of  direct  p.*rsonul  cruelty 
in  the  exercise  of  his  power.  They  have  used  expressions 
tV)!n  which  it  might  almost  be  inferred,  that,  one  of  his  ordi- 
naiy  methods  against  protestants  was  the  infiiction  of  corporal 
sitfiering.  But  we  have  his  own  express  atfinnation,  which 
we  consider  as  of  liiy:her  authoritv  than  all  other  testimonv, 
that  he  had  recourse  to  personal  vntlence  on  accctinl  of  the 
liecbircd  renunciation  of  popery  only  in  two  instances,  that 
of  a  boy  of  his  household,  and  that  of  a  man  wdio  giiiltv  of 
indecent  outrages  on  persons,  particularly  oo  women,  at  tending 
the  mass.  These  two  he  caused  to  he  ‘  strificd,’  as  he  says, 
hut  not  so  much,  he  affirms,  as’ to  cause  them  any  lasting  pain 
<»r  injury.  Without  however  proceeding  the  odious  iongth  ’ 
that  ha.s  been  most  unjustly  imputed  to  him,  he  mi^ht,  in  his 
high  official  capacity  of  chancellor  and  president  ot  the  star- 
clianiher,  exercise  much  legal  intolerance  ;  and  from  such  a 
view  w'c  can' only  join’ with  all  good  and  wise  men  in  lament¬ 
ing  the  deplorable  darkness  and  peiwersity  of  human  reason, 
which  both  in  that  and  later  times  so  obstinately  refused  to 
perceive  or  acknowledge,  that  religious  opinions  are  entirely  hc- 
yoiid  the  jurisdiction  of  human  authority.  What  is  most  hu¬ 
miliating  of  all, — many  of  the  reformers  themselves,  though 
asserting  libertv  of  opinion  in  their  dissent  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  could  not  comprehend  tiiat  other  men  had  the 
very  same  right  to  tlissent  from  7/tr?n.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  reformed  churches  has  been  the  his¬ 
tory  of  popish  intolerance,  variously  mollified  indeed,  in 
its  action,'  by  national  and  local  character,  and  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  temper  of  leading  individuals,  but  well  furnished  with  its 
edndaves,'  its  Holy  Offices,  its  political  intrigues,  its  bulls,  its 
dunge9ns  and  even  its  executioners,  and  operating  rather  on  a 
reduced  scale  of  power,  than  with  any  mitigation  of  malignity. 
All  this,  sav  the  protesuints,  is  very  arrogant  ami  impious 
in  the  papal  church  ;  but  the  papal  church  is  erroneous,  and 
jhe  papal  church  is  not  of  what  inestimable  nlility, 

rit  true  church,  would  be  a  modified  exercise  of  that  high 
.  J^Utlioritv,  which  is  indeed  so  wTong  and  pernicious  in  the  cor- 
rf.pt  due  ;  it  w’ere  very  uJifortuuate  to  lose  entirely  so  grand 
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an  atlvaiVane  ^jainedover  the  luiman  mind  l)y  ecclesiastical  au* 
thorilv  ;  CvT  ain  y  it  has  l>cen  very  ini|)rn|)i  riy  acquirevi  ajid 
used  by  ilu*  church  tluit  gamed  ii,  but  hehig  gained,  niiglu  it  nut 
become  a  holv  t'*iiug  in  the  hands  of  holy  men  ?  tiie  coiunKror 
was  no  doubt  g«»ilty  of  ainhitioii  and  injustice,  hut  his  succes¬ 
sors  who  iwc,  of  course  wise  and  beneficent,  inav  do  much 
more  gt  od  bv  retaining  the  subingated  provinces  and  the* 
spoils,  than  bv  restoring  libertv  and  property.  Can  the  power 
be  too  great,  when  the  only  object  to  wliich  it  is  possible  for 
it  ever  to  be  ap[)lied  in  na/' liands  is  tlic  support  of  the  genuine 
cause  of  God  r  \Vlien  strong  measures  have  been  employed 
to  promote  and  establish  error,  are  we  not  in  duty  ealled  upon 
to  use  nieanse(pia!!y  strong  to  maintain  tlie  truth?  Sentiments 
of  this  kind  are  unhappily  felt  and  ex};n‘ssed  by  bigots,  not 
only  in  all  establishinents,  l)nt  in  all  sects,  liowever  manifestly 
incompatible  with  tlieir  primary  and  fumlamental  principles. 

As  long  as  the  popibh  i  stablislnncnt  stands,  it  will  have  the 
effect,  not  oniy  of  setiitig  an  example.,  venerable  by  age,  of 
i’cclesiaslical  dominion,  but  of  continually  suggesting  how  far 
it  might  he  carried  ;  and  it  will  tend  to  prevent  any  set 
of  men  from  ever  snspe-eting  themselves  of  intolerance,  so 
long  as  tliey  stop  short  of  the  downright  tyranny  whicli  that 
church  has  always  practised,  and  prevent  theiii  from  cordially 
allowing  an  absolute  freeiloin  of  thought  and  pipfession,  sptis- 
lied  w  ith  just  so  much  authority  over  men’s  religious  opinions 
as  argu'.nenl,  eloquence,  and  virtue,  can  mainlain.  On  account 
of  this  influence,  as  well  as*  of  the  immediate  noxiousness  of 
the  papal  dominion  wiierever  it  exi  ts,  we  have  fervently  to 
wi>li  for  tiie  downfall  of  all  its  cstul)lishmenls,  ,and  humbly 
to  pray,  that  the  movements  of  the  present  awful  crisis, 
may  hajjpily  be  matle  so  far  hencfiei.il  as  to  result  in  their 
final  demolition.  W  e  conic  hack  to  the  book  before  us  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  the  detestable  (piality  of  religions,  andiospecially 
popish  bigotry,  is  hardly  more  conspicuous  in  the  exhibitioiii 
•  M*  S.uiil'.ru'ld  ae.d  St.  fiartlu.fcmew,  ilian  in  tlie  fac.t,  of  its 
having  Sometimes  filled  with  virulence  sncii  an  othei  wisCi  aimoit 
aagebc  being  as  Sir  Thomas  More..  ,  • 

W*c  must  be  more  iirief  in  onV  notice  of  the  remaining 
lives.  I'hat  of  Cecil,  Lord  nurleigh,  pre>ents  to  bur  vievf 
heyomt  all  lionbt  the  moNt  useful  minister  that  ever  managed 
tlie  aiTairs  of  onr  country.  lie  helil  the  importattt  station 
iluring  very  nemly  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  \vc  shall 
not  allow  it  to  constitute  any  impeachment  of  either  our  loy¬ 
alty  or  jrallaotiy,  that  we  have  wished,  while  reading  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life,  that  he  haJ  been  tlie  monarch  instead  of  our 
famous  queen.  It  is  imp#si>ible  to  say  w  hat  share  of  the  better 
part  of  her  fame  was  owing  to  him,  but  we  are  inclined  to, 
think,  that  if  we  could  make  out  an  esliinatc  of  that  reign, 
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mauling  all  the  good  which  resulted  from  just  so  much  w  isdom 
and  moderation  as  Cecil  possessed  beyond  any  other  statesman 
that  could  have  been  employed,  and  including  all  tbe  evil 
which  no  other  minister  would  have  prevented,  we  should  rifle 
that  splendid  period  of  more  than  half  its  honours.  A  very 
considerable  proportion  of  his  political  labour  was  a  contest 
with  his  sovereign,  a  contest  with  caprice,  with  superstition^ 
with  bigotry,  and  with  the  prodigality  of  favouritism.  This 
would  no  doubt  reflect  great  honour  on  the  sovereign  who 
could,  notwithstanding,  retain  in  her  favour  and  service  so  up¬ 
right  a  minister,  if  the  fact  had  not  been,  that  his  services  were 
just  as  indispensable  to  her  government  as  those  of  a  cook 
or  a  postillion  were  to  her  personal  accommcKlation.  She  had 
the  sense  to  be  convinced,  and  the  prudence  to  act  on  her 
conviction,  that  no  other  man  in  her  dominions  could  so  hap¬ 
pily  direct  her  afl'airs  through  tbe  extreme  dangers  of  that  me¬ 
morable  period.  Though,  therefore,  she  would  sometimes  treat 
him  with  the  meanest  injustice,  contriving  to  throw  on  him 
the  odium  of  any  dishonourable  or  unpopular  action  of  her 
own,  and  would  occasionally  make  him  the  object,  like  the 
rest  of  her  ministers,  of  her  abusive  petulance,  addressing 
him  w  ith  the  titles  of  ‘  old  fool,’  ‘  miscreant,’  and  ‘  coward,’ 
yet  she  made  him  always  lier  most  confidential  counsellor, 
zealously  defended  him  against  his  enemies,  refused  his 
urgent  solicitation,  when  advanced  far  in  life,  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  from  office,  and  anxiously  visited  his  sick  room  in 
the  concluding  period  of  his  life,  and  not  remote  from  the  closQ 
of  her  own. 

•  • 

Excepting  one  or  two  sublime  examples  in  the  Jewish  his¬ 
tory,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  |)rohahly  the  only  great  statesman 
that  ever  rose  to  eminence  and  power  without  ambition. 
Though  Cecil’s  virtue  could  descend  to  no  base  expedients 
for  advancement,  be  was  from  his  early  youth  of  a  very  aspir¬ 
ing  disposition  ;  and,  certainly,  if  the  most  extraordinary  in¬ 
dustry  and  attainments  could  merit  distinction  and  honour¬ 
able  employment,  no  young  man  ever  bad  superior  claims.  He 
very  soon  drew  the  attention  of  the  court,  obtained  tbe  utmost 
tiiat  his  ambition  could  desire,  and  held  a  ministerial  office 
probably  a  greater  number  of  years  tlian  any  other  man  in 
our  history.  With  tbe  exception  of  a  very  few  objectionable 
or  doubtful  circumstances,  it  ^eems  impossible  to  use  language 
too  strong  in  praise  of  this  admirable  minister.  No  statesman 
^luce  liis  time  lias  given  the  nation,  after  long  experience  of 
his  conduct,  such  a  profound  complacent  feeling  of  being  safe. 
Hie  idea  wliicb  gradually  came  to  be  entertained  of  him  was 
^ilmosi  that  of  a  being  not  needing  sleep  or  recreation,  always 
Jtetive  by  an  invincible  necessity,  not  subject  to  any  caprices  of 
Vol.lV.  4F' 
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tcinprr  nor  obscurations  of  nndiTstaiuVinc^,  created  and  endowed 
to  live  for  tlie  srati*  and  for  no  other  purpose,  and  so  far  above 
all  meanness  of  self-interest  as  to  make  it  not  at  all  worth 
while  ^to  exatnine  his  conduct ;  and  after  bein;^  minister  se- 
venil  times  ten  years,  be  seetned,  in  the  a|)prebension  of  the 
people,  to  have  outlived  any  danger  of  being  removed  front 
his  olbee  by  death.  If  any  unexpected  public  event  happen¬ 
ed,  in  England  or  the  surrounding  countries,  it  was  felt  to  be 
certain  that  the  faithful  old  sentinel  would  be  the  hrst  to  see 
ir,  and  would  descry  and  avert  any  danger  it  might  involve. 
If  parlies  threatened  to  run  high,  it  was  recollected  that  Cecil’s 
discerniiKUtt  ami  impariiality  would  calmly  judge,  and  balance 
their  respective  principles  and  merits,  and  that  his  incomparable 
powers  of  conciliation  had  already  quieted  or. moderated  many 
a  politi('al  war.  If  a  new  man  was  raised  to  some  important 
station,  it  was  well  known  that  Cecil,  In  his  appointments  and 
recommendations,  trampled  on  all  pretensions  but  those  of 
personal  qualification.  If  the  queen’s  favourites  were  given 
•to  wild  courses,  and  seemed  to  endanger  the  sobriety  of  her 
goW*rmnent,  it  was  not  doubted  that  Cecil  would  keep  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  on  their  proceedings,  and  would  dare,  if  it  should  be¬ 
come  necessary,  even  to  admonish  her  majesty  on  the  subject. 
If  a  tax  was  imposed,  it  was  relied  on  that  the  careful  and  frugal 
minister  would  not  have  sanctioned  it  without  an  indispensable 
necessity.  If  a  negociation  was  carried  on  with  foreign  states, 
it  was  quite  a  certain  thing  that  Cecil  would  neither  provoke 
them  nor  cringe  to  them,  would  sacrifice  no  national  advan-, 
tage  either  through  pride  or  meanness.  And  if  a  military  ex¬ 
pedition  w  as  to  ho  equippt*d,  it  was  not  a  matter  to  he  doubted 
that  some  just  and  important  object  w^as  to  be  gained,  at  the 
smallest  jiossihle  liazard  and  ex  pence.  Such  a  man  w  as  of 
necessity  violently  hated  by  every  party  and  every  indivi¬ 
dual,  in  constant  "succession,  that  had  any  mean  projects  of 
self-interest  to  prosecute  at  the  ex|>ence  of  the  public  welfare ; 
but  the  hulk  of  the  nation  must  have  wislied  centuries  of  life, 
if  it  had  been  possible,  to  the  incomparable  minister.  The 
character  of  his  nnderstatiding  was  that  of  vast  comprelieii- 
sibn,  which  could  view  the  most  complicated  system  of  con¬ 
cerns  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  due  proportion,  at  once  ;  and 
therefore  saw  how  to  promote  the  advantage  of  the  whole  by  the 
expedients  devised  for  any  particular  part.  The  character 
of  his  political  temper,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  was  a  vigor¬ 
ous  mtKleration,  prompt  and  resolute  in  his  measures,  and  yet 
seeking  to  accomplish  the  end  by  the  most  tv*mpcrate  meatii 
Nud  in  the  quietest  manner.  Moilerati<m  was  cons[)icuous  in 
ili.‘  general  scope  ami  direction  of  his  designs,  as  well  as  in 
the  manner  of  clVecting  each  parliculai’  ol)ject.  He  was  the 
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invariable  opponent  of  war,  which  he,  unaccountably,  jud<^d 
an  expedient  very  rarely  necessary  even  in  the  most  turbu¬ 
lent  times,  and  of  which  he  most  perfectly  beheld  the  vile 
and  hideous  features  through  the  romantic  dazzling  kind  of  he¬ 
roism  so  much  in  vogue  in  those  enterprising  times.  But  the 
greatest  and  most  continued  efforts  of  his  moderate  policy  were 
made  in  the  endeavour  to  preserve  to  the  people  some  slight 
shadow  of  religious  liberty,  in  opposition  to  the  half  popish 
queen,  and  a  most  bigoted  and  persecuting  hierarchy,  that 
incessantly  counteracted  his  liberal  schemes. 

I'he  boasted  reign  of  Klizabetli  was  a  period  of  great  barba* 
rism,  as  far  as  related  to  the  royal  and  e])iscopal  notions  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  of  great  cruelty  in  the  practical  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  religious  department.  Cecil  remonstrated  in  a 
spirited  manner  against  the  proceedingsof  the  prelates,  which  he 
charged  with  being  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  ln(]uisition  ; 
but  when  he  attempted  interpose  his  official  authority  in 
defence  of  the  victims  of  their  intolerance,  he  found  tlK‘y  had 
so  entirely  the  approbation  of  the  queen  that  they  would  set  his 
i\»monstiances  and  interposition  at  defiance.  She  was  a  bigotedi 
devotee  to  various  popish  superstitious,*  was  passionately  fond  of 
gaudy  and  childish  ceremonials  in  the  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
was  the  bitter  enemy  of  every  thing  like  real  liberty  of  religious 
opinion,  and  in  short  was  altogether  unworthy  of  being,  where 
circumstances  had  placed  her,  at  the  head  of  the  protestant 
cause.  The  accident  of  her  being  placed  in  this  distingushed 
situation,  and  being  consequently  hated  and  conspired  against' 
by  all  the  catholic  govermnenls,  was  the  grand  security  for 
the  animated  loyalty  of  her  protestant  subjects  ;  and  even  tlie 
puritans,  towards  whom  the  measures  of  her  reign  symbolised 
a  good  deal  with  the  plagues  of  Kgypt,  were  so  desperate  of 
any  other  defence  against  the  horrors  of  a  real  popish  domi¬ 
nion  and  persecution,  that  they  entered  into  associations  for 
the  protection  of  her  person  and  government.  Their  loyalty, 
therefore,  was  obviously  in  a  great  degree  self  interested  ;  but 
the  following  passage,  among  very  many  others  of  a  similar 
kind  that  might  be  extracted,  will  also  tend  to  shew  that  it 
was  also  in  no  small  degree  generous  and  gratuitous.  Away 
then  with  the  cliargcof  faction  anil  turbnleiue  which  has  been 
made  against  this  veneral)le  class  of  sufferers,  unless  the  charge 
of  faction  is  also  to  be  applied  to  the  principle  of  naurning 
good  for  evil. 

‘  Elizabeth  holding  very  different  sentiments  from  these,  not  only  pre¬ 
scribed  peculiar  forms  for  the  worship  of  her  people,  but  was  determined 
th.u  they  should  use  no  other.  The  puntans,  ob  the  other  hand,  without 
calling  her  right  in  question,  objected  to  the  forms  which  she  had  ap¬ 
pointed,  because  they  had  been  previously  employed  in  the  popish  worship,  ai 
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mystical  synibolft,  and  were  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  witli 
grosacst  suptTSiitions.  They  resolved  thererpre  that  no  worldly  con¬ 
siderations  should  induce  them  to  assume  what  they  accounted  appendages* 
of  idolatry;  whll.  the  queen,  on  lier  part,  prepared  to  employ  all,  h6r 
authority  in  support  of  this  exertion  of  her  supremacy. 

Finding  that  her  councih  the  ablest  arid  wisest  council  that  England* 
ever  saw,  were  dec*  '  die  averse*  to  measures  which  threatened  to  involve' 
the  nation  in  the  most  dar  e;  ms  disseniions,  she  n?solved  to  effect  her 
purpose  by  means  of  tiie  bishops,  particularly  Archbishop  Parker,  who 
readily  and  zealous!)  entered  into  her  views.  The  severities  to.wbich 
these  now  i^rocecdi  d,  were  only  surpassed  by  the  frivolity  of  the  pretences 
under  which  tiiey  were  exercised.  While  the  fervent  attachment  to  the 
use  of  surplices,  corner-caps,  tippets,  the  cros.s  in  baptism,  and  the  ring  in 
marriage,  were  considered  as  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  any  dislike  to  these  forms,  which  were  allowed  to  be  in  themselves 
indifferent,  was  accounted  a  sufHcient  crime  to  subject  the  most  learned  and 
pious  clergymen  to  imprisonment  and  exile  ;  or,  as  a  mitigated  punish¬ 
ment,  to  be  turned  out  of  his  living,  and  with  his  family  cOHsigned  to  in¬ 
digence.  The  most  pernicious  effects  necessarily  flowed  from  these  ex-* 
cesses.  Wliile  the  church  was  weakened  by  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of 
her  most  able  divines,  and  degraded  by  the  introduction  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  could  barely  read  the  prayer  book,  and  write  their  own 
names,  without  even  pretending  to  preach,  the  jx?oplo  began  every  where 
IQ  collect  round  their  expelled  teachers,  and  to  form  <  ouvcnucles  apart 
from  the  establishment.  Yet  these  bad  consequences  only  set  the  queen 
and  her  bishops  upon  obtaining  new  statutes  to  reach  the  refractory ;  and 
atj length  even  the  laity  were  brought  within  their  grasp,  by  an  act  which 
provided  that  non-attendance  at  ])uhllc  worship,  in  tlie  parish  churches, 
should  be  punished  with  imprisonment,  banishment,  and,  if  the  exile  re¬ 
turned,  with  death.  An  arbitrary  commission  w^as  appointed  with  full  powers 
to  bring  all  religious  offenders  to  juinishment ;  and  as  any  resistance  to  the 
injunctions  of  the  queen,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church,  was  at  length 
construed  into  sedition  and  treason,  manv  subjects,  of  unquestioned 
loyalty,  were  imprisoned,  banished,  and  even  executed.*  p.  156. 

'.Vo  ennnot  loo  nitu  li  npplaiul  tlic  liberal  policy  of  Cecil 
in  ‘irnsting  tlic  defence  of  his  own  (  liaractor,  and  tlie  justifi- 
catidn  of  the  measures  of  government,  to  the  efiicacy  of  rea¬ 
soning. 

‘  In  tlie  j>ress  he  found  a  more  constant  and  effectual  mean  of  influencing 
public  opinion.  As  he  ntver  undertook  any  political  measure  without 
due  deliberation,  be  justly  concluded  that  the  same  reasons,  which 
weighed  with  him,  would  also  weigh  with  the  nation  at  large.  Involved 
therefore,  as  he  was,  in  a  vast  ma/.e  of  public  business,  he  did  not  fail 
to  bi'vStow  a  suflicient  portion  of  time  in  justifying  to  the  world  both  the 
measures  ot  gnverment  and  his  {»wn  private  conduct.  Among  the  sa- 
ittary  efforts  of  Ills  political  uritings,  it  is  mentioned  that  they  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  retain  the  people  in  their  allegiance,  during  the  dangerous 
insurrections  which  succeeded  NorfoIk*s  first  conspiracy.  Several  of  his 
pieces  on  this  occasion  are  still  extant,  in  which  he  paints  the  folly  and  dan¬ 
ger  uf  the  rebels,  the  profligate  characters  of  their  ringleaders,  and  tht 
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mi  senes  which  must  inevitably  overtake  them  in  the  event  of  defeat.  To 
the  many  defamatory  libels,  which  the  Jesuits'])iiblished,  during  his  admi¬ 
nistration,  against  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  it  was  his  constant  prac¬ 
tice  to.  publish  replies.  He  knew  too  well  the  impression  made  by  un- 
contridictcd  calumnies  to  let  them  pass  unexposed.  Silent  contempt,  he 
perceived,  might  be  represented  as  proceeding  from  conscious  guilt  ;  and 
to  sup]>res8  the  propagation  of  slanders  by  force,  would  seem  to  betray 
both  an  inability  to  refute  them,  and  a  strong  apprehension  of  their  cftects. 
Justly  concluding  that  better  arguments  would  always  be  found  in  sup|)ort 
of  truth  trran  ot  falsehood,  and  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  reasoncr  if 
the  better  side  of  the  question  did  not  also  appe:ir  the  more  specious,  he 
wrote,  or  procured  to  be  written,  an  immediate  answer  to  the  numerous 
libels  of  his  enemies.  'I'he  great  facility  of  composition,  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  proved  of  infinite  importance  to 
him  in  these  voluminous  apologies.'  p.  16(>. 

!low  he  could  liiul  any  time  for  even  so  necessary  an  em¬ 
ployment,  appears,  to  be  sure,  lather  inexplicable,  when  we 
are  told  of  all  the  business  be  transacted.  Wo  should  like  to 
know  how  many  of  our  readei*s  are  themselves  so  industrious, 
as  to  be  intitled  to  read  the  following  extracts  without  asto¬ 
nishment. 

‘  As  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  as  sole 
Secretary,  he  managed  a  very  great  portion  of  the  public  business,  both 
foreign  and  domestic  :  he  conducted  negociations,  planned  expeditions, 
watched  over  the  machinations  of  enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  pre¬ 
pared  and  employed  his  numerous  sources  of  intelligence,  assisted  at  the 
deliberations  of  the  privy  council  and  parliament,  wrote  many  tracts  on 
the  state  of  affiiirs,  and  executed  the  other  numerous  duties,  public 
and  private,  incident  to  lus  exalted  station.  When  created  Lord  High 
rreasurcr,  his  concern  with  ;ill  the  affairs  of  government  was  not  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  while  he  had  in  addition  to  his  former  cares,  to  regulate  the  va¬ 
rious  branclies  of  the  public  expenditure,  to  attend  to  both  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  nation,  to  devise  means  for  replenishing  the 
treasury,  and  to  sit  occasionally  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  as  judge  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue.  As  Master  of  the  Court 
of  Wards,  he  had  continual  occupation  during  term,  and  his  equitable  deci¬ 
sions  brought  before  him  an  unusual  accumulation  of  suits.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  those  numerous  petitions  witli  which  he  was  perpetually  impor¬ 
tuned,  some  demanding  the  reward  of  services,  others  imploring  the  re¬ 
dress  of  injuries  ;  and  amidst  all  his  important  public  avocations,  his  own 
private  affairs  were  managed  with  the  siime  precudon  as  those  of  the  state. 
— All  this  load  of  business  he  was  enabled  by  assiduous  application  and 
exact  method,  to  dispatch,  without  either  hurry  or  confusion.  In  confor¬ 
mity  to  his  favourite  maxim  that  the  ‘  shortest  way  to  do  many  things  is 
to  do  only  one  thing  at  once,’  he  finished  each  branch  of  his  business 
before  he  proceeded  to  another,  arid  never  omitted  any  part  with  a  view 
of  recurring  to  it  at  a  period  of  more  leisure.  In  the  coui  ts  he  dispatched 
as  many  ‘  causes  in  one  term  as  others  had  been  accustomsd  to  do  in  a 
twelvemonth.'  ‘  Even  when  labouring  under  severe  pain,  and  in  danger 
of  increasing  his  malady,  he  frequently  caused  himself  to  be  .  carried  to 
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his  office  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  An  eye-witness  assures  us, 
that  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  he  never  saw  him  idle  for 
half  an  hour  together  ;  and  if  he  had  no  particular  task  to  execute,  which 
rarely  happened,  he  would  still  busy  hrmself,  in  reading,  writing,  or  .medita¬ 
tion  ;  and  was  never  less  idle  than  when  he  had  most  leisure.’  ‘  Every  day 
in  term  it  was  customary  for  him  to  receive  from  three  sco’^e  to  a  hundred 
petitions,  all  of  which  he  commonly  perused  and  weighed  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  and  was  prepared  to  return  an  an  wer  next  morning  on  his 
way  to  V\  estminster  Hall.  As  soon  as  the  petitioner  mentioned  his  name, 
Burleigh  found  no  difficulty  in  recollecting  his  whole  business,  and  in 
delivering  that  reply  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  consideiation 
of  the  subject.  W  hen  at  length  confined  to  his  l>ed  by  age  and  infirmi¬ 
ties,  and  no  longer  able  to  attend  at  the  courts,  he  directed  that  all  pet  tions 
should  be  sent  to  him  sealed  up  ;  and  as  all  were  o|H*ned  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arrived,  and  answers  immediately  dictated  and  subscribed  by 
himself,  the  lowest  petitioner  received  his  reply  with  the  same  regularity 
and  dispatch  as  the  highest.^  p.  ‘250. 

There  could  be  no  hazard  in  affirming,  that  a  man  conihin- 
ing  greater  industry  with  greater  powers  ol’  execution,  never 
lived  since  the  heu^inning  of  time.  And  when  it  is  considered 
tliroiigh  what  a  very  long  period  these  exertions  wen*  main¬ 
tained,  and  that  for  the  most  part  they  were  most  jiuliciously 
directed  to  the  public  good,  we  may  he  allowed  to  dwell  with 
Jiigh  complacency  on  this  great  character,  notwithstanding  the 
censure  u hieh  we  think  jn.sily  due.  to  the  magnificence  of  his 
priv:  ie  esiahiihhn  ent,  and  the  reprobation  deserved  by  one  or 
two  iiiif|niious  modes  of  taxation  which  he  suggested  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  And  thongh  it  \>as  eoriainly  verv  imneces'^ary,  ex¬ 
cept  to  his  ambition,  lor  him  to  neenpv  so  vastly  wide  a 
splieie  of  official  employment,  and  it  might  have  been  more 
truly  patriotic  to  have  (‘ndcavonred  to  introduce  other  men  of 
merit  into  some  of  the  dep’artments,  both  in  order  to  give 
them  a  share  of  the  di  scrved  distinction,  and  to  qualify  thetn 
to  serxe  the  nation  alter  death  should  have  cit'sed  his  own 
labours,  yet  we  would  earnestly  press  this  wonderful  exam¬ 
ple  of  industry,  as  a  pattern  and  a  monition,  on  the  con- 
stimees  of  many  worthy  peopU*,  uho  may  applaud  themselves 
for  having  passed  a  busy  week,  in  virtue  of  about  so  much 
real  application  as  vxonid  have  been  compressed  into  less  than 
half  a  (lay  of  our  indefatigable  statesman. 

Notwnhstaiidmg  the  rigorous orenpation  of  his  time  and  fa- 
cu  ms  Ly  the  hnsirjcss  of  the  government,  weaie  informed  that 
heconid  lay  aside  all  the  formality  of  the  statesman,  in  tlie 
company  (»!  his  select  frienos,  and  in  amusing  himself  with 
his  children  and  grandchildren. — We  are  gratified  by  all  the 
indications  that  religion  had  a  habitual  int'iiunce  on  his 
mind;  and  his  maxim,  given  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation,  will  f  urnish  the  most  dignified  explanation  of 
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the  principle  which  secured  the  general  rectitude  of  his  own 
useful  and  admirable  life. 

‘  It  was  usual  with  him  to  say  that  he  would  never  trust  any  man  but 
of  sound  religion,  for  he  that  was  false  to  God  would  never  be  true  to 
man.  From  his  speeches  and  discourses  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that 
his  religious  sentiments  had  a  powerful  effect  in  confirming  his  fortitude^ 
amidst  the  perilous  circumstances  with  which  he  was  often  surrounded. 
At  the  aweful  period  when  Philip  was  prepaiin  ;  his  Arm  *Ja,  and  when 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  English  government  w.is  confidei.tly  expected 
abroad,  and  greatly  dreaded  at  home,  Burleigh  appea  cd  nnlformly  collected 
and  resolute  ;  and  when  the  mighty  preparations  of  the  8p  »niards  were 
spoken  of  in  his  presence  with  apprehension,  he  only  repli  ‘d  with  firm¬ 
ness,  “  They  shall  do  no  more  than  God  will  suffer  them.”  The  strict¬ 
ness  of  his  morals  corresponded  with  his  adigious  professions  ;  nor  could 
hit  enemies,  who  severely  scrutinized  his  most  inditf'eient  actions,  impute 
to  him  even  the  vices  jieculiarly  incident  to  his  rank.'  p.  2 

Devout  references  to  the  Deity  uiight  not  be  of  ordinary  oc¬ 
currence  among  ministers  of  state  of  tiiat  day  ;  tlie  more  exten¬ 
sive  prevalence  of  sincere  piety  among  the  great,  in  the  present 
times,  must  be  the  cause  that  we  now  sii  very  frecjiieiuly  hear  our 
statesmen,  in  adverting  to  danger^  of  a  similar  kiml,  utter 
with  true  devotional  solLMunity  such  reflections  as  that  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Cecil  on  occasion  of  the  Armada. 

Tlic  next  life  is  that  of  Wentworth,  Karl  of  Strafford,  and 
it  is  the  longest  and  most  important  of  the  series.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  result  of  severe  thought,  and  very  diligent  research; 
and  to  us  it  appears  to  he  writt(!n  witli  the  utmost  impartiality 
that  is  possible  to  anv  man  wiio  really  hold.s  ceitain  decideil 
)ninciples  relative  to  the  riglit  and  wrong  of  gowrnmtmt.s. 
\W'  can  perce:ve  in  the  writer  no  trace  of  the  demagogue  or 
partisan;  tiie  amph'st  ptstice  is  done  to  the  talents  ot  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  person,  and  in  several  points  his  eoiuinct  is  libe¬ 
rally  aj)|)laudi*d  for  integritv;  while  the  very  fair  advan¬ 
tage  is  given  him  throughout  of  being  his  own  evidence  and 
ailvocate,  as  his  letters  and  dispatches  are  taken  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  authority.  '^Khis  life  is  a  most  interesting  pieci*  of  compo¬ 
sition,  in  which  the  account  of  an  extraordinary  individual 
is  vc»*v  dexterously  managed  to  cfuubine  ;iiul  animate  various 
geiuTal  skctclies  of  the  affairs  of  the  most  memorable  periiKl 
of  our  liistory.  'The  narration  of  Stralloni’s  active  noliticnl 
career,  which  commenced  early  in  his  life,  is  preceded  by  a 
rapid  hut  very  able  and  Ininiuous  statement  of  the  contest 
which  had  been  zc^aloii^lv  maintained,  throug'u  several  ages, 
between  the  respective  claims  of  the  im^narch  and  the  people; 
wliich  great  contest'  as  he  clcarlv  sht*ws,  was  [)reeipitated  very 
fast  towards  a  decision,  at  t\\v.  p*  riod  when  Stnilford  eiuereu 
on  the  public  stage.  'I'he  preceding  MOVereigns,  and  by  uo 
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means  less  than  the  rest  James’s  immediate  predecessor,  had 
held  a  very  inagiiificent  language  on  the  subject  of  the  royal 
|K)\ver  and  prerogatives ;  hut  Elizabeth  took  care  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  bringing  the  obnoxious  question  to  isstic  in 
the  most  dangerous  form  ot  large  demands  of  money.  Hit  ex¬ 
treme  economy  in  the  public  expenditure,  her  admired  ta¬ 
lents,  the  unecpialled  policy  of  her  great  minister,  her  being 
the  chief  of  the  protestant  cause,  and  the  inHuence  which 
her  sex  maintaiiu'd  on  tlic  chivalrous  part  of  the  nation,  had 
all  concurretl  to  secure  for  her  a  tolerance  of  the  arrogant 
pretensions  which  slic  so  prudently  forcbore  to  follow  up  into 
a  complete  practical  assertion.  It  was  not  within  the  capacity 
of  James  to  understand,  that  the  nation  must  be  greatly  trans¬ 
formed  if  it  could  endure  the  same  language,  even  thougli 
combined  with  the  same  practical  forbearance,  from  a  stranger, 
of  the  slenderest  endowmeitts,  of  prodigal  and  low  habits, 
suspected  of  popery,  and  governed  by  such  a  favourite  as 
the  infamous  Huck Ingham.  But  he  was  resolved  that  tliey 
should  not  oidy  hear  the  loftiest  strains  of  the  Jus  dninutHy  but 
should  be  made  to  acejuiesce  in  all  the  modes  of  verifying  it 
on  their  purses,  their  creeds,  and  their  |)ersons.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  compelled  to  observe  the  popular  formality  of  calling 
parliaments;  but  he  revenged  himself  by  stout  though  laconic 
lectures  to  them  on  passive  obedience,  by  insults,  by  declara¬ 
tions  of  their  futility,  by  peremptory  demands  of  money,  and 
by  petulant  orders  of  dissolution.  This  was  the  state  of 
things  at  the  time  that  StralVord,  a  young  gentleman  of  large 
fortune,  of  very  high  spirit,  of  powerful  talents,  and  by  no 
means  devoid  of  all  good  (jnalities,  entereil  into  parliament ; 
and  it  re(|uired  but  a  shgrt  time  to  make  liim  very  prominent 
among  the  leaders  of  the  popular  cause,  to  the  support  of  which 
none  of  his  contemporaries  brought  more  courage,  or  more 
eloquence.  He  entered  so  fully  into  the  arguments  of  this 
cause,  as  to  deprive  himself,  if  he  should  desert  it,  of  all  apo¬ 
logy  on  the  ground  of  juvenile  rashness  and  inconsideration. 
It  was  of  course  not  long  before  so  formidable  an  opponent 
received  overtures  from  Buckingham,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
the  court  which  he  ruled.  What  surprise  would  he  felt  by  any 
reader  who  should  not  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  how 
these  matters  regularly  go,  to  find  that  these  overtures  were 
received  and  replied  to  with  the  greatest  possible  politeness  by 
StralVord,  though  he  liail  a  thousand  times,  within  a  ftwv  preceding 
months,  pronounced  the  man  by  whom  they  were  made  to  be  the 
greatest  miscreant  in  Europe,  and  to  be  intent  on  such  de¬ 
signs  as  every  man  of  virtue  ought  to  oppose,  even  to  the 
hazard  of  his  life  !  He  instantly  placed  himself  in -the  attitude 
of  patient  waiting,  and  in  part  payment  of  the  price  of  the  good 
things  he  was  going  to  receive,  began,  in  parliament,  to  endea- 
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vour  to  moderate  the  tone  of  the  ■popular  party;  thou'^h  most  zeall 
oustor  their  ^reat  cause,  he  was  anxious  they  should  not  prose¬ 
cute  it  in  the  spirit  and  language  of  faction.  Our.  bentn’oleiU 
sympathy  was  extremely  hurt  to  tind,  that  this  virtiu)us  patriot 
was  deceived  and  insulted  by  Buckingham,  who,  on  secoml 
thoughts,  had  determineil  to  do  without  him.  It  then  beca:m'. 
proper  to  discover  again,  that  no  energy  of  opposition  in  parlia¬ 
ment  could  be  too  vehement  against  the  designs  of  the  favour- 
rite  and  the  king. 

Tliat  king  was  Charles  I,  who  having  made  a  long  and 
very  strenuous  effort  to  subdue  the  people  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  his  arbitrary  government  by  authority  and  intimida* 
tion,  was  induced  again  to  try  the  expedient  df  converting 
some  of  the  boldest  of  the  refractory  into  friends  by  means 
of  honours  and  emoluments.  He  was  instantly  successful 
with  Stratford,  who  accepted  a  peerage,  and  the  presidency 
of  the  Council  of  York  ;  and  became,  and  continued  to  the 
\  end  of  his  life,  the  most  faithful  and  ilevoted  servant  of  the 
king,  and  of  his  despotic  system  of  government.  He  might 
seem  to  have  felt  an  almost  enthusiastic  passion  for  despo- 
^  tism  in  the  abstract,  independently  of  any  partiality  for  the 
particular  person  who  was  to  exercise  it.  After  a  few  years 
--  of  his  administration  as  viceroy  of  Ireland,  he  exulted  to 
ilcclare,  that  in  that  country  the  king  was  as  absolute  as  any 
monarch  in  the  whole  world.  And  when,  after  the  very  long 
scries  of  struggles  between  Charles  and  the  peojde,  the  (pics- 
tion  was  coming  rapidly  to  the  last  fatal  arbitriment,  he  urged 
the  king  to  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
.  decisive  measures  ;  and  he  was  mortified  almost  to  distraction 
when  lie  saw  him,  notwithstanding  tliis  energetic  advice,  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  wavering  and  timid  policy.  11  is  own  character 
and  measures,  indeed,  had  always  been  distinguished  by  an 
extraordinary  and  almost  preternatural  vigour.  His  energy 
and  fortitude  did  not  desert  him,  even  when  at  length  he  found 
I  himself  falling  under  the  power  atui  vengeance  of  that  irre¬ 
sistible  popular  spirit  which  embodied  its  determined  force 
and  hostility  in  the  long  |)arliament,  aided,  with  respect  t(» 
Strafi’ord,  by  the  hatred  and  court  infinence  of  the  queen, 
i  He  maintained  the  most  graceful  and  dignified  firmness  on 
i  the  scntf'old,  to  which  he  was  consigned  in  the  result  of  the 
most  memorable  trial,  except  that  of  his  royal  master,  in 
the  records  of  our  history ;  a  trial  in  which  a  |)erversion  of 
law  was  made  the  expedient  for  accomplishing  what  was 
deemed  a  point  of  moral  justice  not  formally  provided  for 
by  the  law  As  in  all  such  cases,  the  had  eftccts  became 

1  conspicuous,  as  Mr.  Macdiarmid  observes,  in  the  admiration 
which  the  heroic  sufibrer  excited  in  his  death  ;  whereas,  if 
he  had  only  been  doomed,  as  he  did  well  deserve,  and  would 
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have  been  felt  to  deserve,  to  perpetual  imprisonment  or 
exile,  his  name  and  chaiacier  would  have  sunk  down  quietly 
to  their  proper  level,  and  he  would  simply  have  been  re¬ 
collected  as  one  of  the  many  able  unprincipled  men,  who 
have  chosen  to  identify  their  fame  with  that  of  the  despots 
of  whom  they  have  consented  to  he  the  tools.  ' 

I'lie  lives  of  Strafford  and  Clarendon  furnish  a  very  wide 
field  for  observation  ;  but  it  is  a  beaten  field,  and  we  have 
‘really  left  ourselves  no  room  for  repeating  those  political  and 
moral  reflections  which  ought  to  he  familiar  to  every  Kng- 
lishmnn.  And  besides,  our  situation  is  somewhat  invidious 
with  regard  to  one  great  subject,  winch  is  unavoidably  made 
prominent  in  almost  every  page  of  these  two  lives.  By  the 
principles  of  our  undertaking,  we  Jire  pledged  not  to  advance 
any  opinions  o!i  tlie  grand  controversy  between  the  religious 
fstahlishment  of  our  country  and  the  dissenters  from  its  com¬ 
munion  ; — or  more  precisely,  wc  are  engaged  to  avoid  dis¬ 
cussing  the  abstract  propriety  of  an  establishment,  and  als» 
the  proprnav  of  tiiat  form  of  establishmetit  now  existing  in 
the  conntry.  'I'hese  are  questions,  it  is  true,  quite  distinct 
from  the  cojidiict  of  the  church,  or  any  of  its  distinguished 
members,  as  political  agents  in  the  transaciions  of  an  history. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  their  operations,  their  influence,  their 
virlues,  or  their  vices,  are  just  as  fair  subjects  of  observa¬ 
tion  as  those  of  t.be  eminent  dissenters,  or  any  other  of  the 
agents  involved  in  our  national  history.  But  it  is  not  quite 
certain  that  we  cati  exercise  our  right  to  this  undoubted 
extent  without  triviim  considerable  ofltmee.  Even  at  this  li- 
bcral  period,  wlicn  religions  cluirchmcu  and  dissenters  regard 
each  other  much  more  as  brethren,  and  much  less  as  even 
rivals,  there  are  some  whom  it  would  be  hard  to  avoid  of¬ 
fending,  and  in  whose  opinion  we  should  scarcely  seem  to 
pri.*sei  v(*  onr  pledged  neiitralitv,  while  condemning  the  vio- 
lent  ami  fatal  intolerance  of  the  church  during  the  reigns  ot 
the  .lames’s  and  the  Charles’s,  though  it  be  evidently  im¬ 
possible  to  discuss  the  merits,  or  even  narrate  the  events,  of 
these  reigns  without  it. 

'Ehe  estiinahlc  author  of  this  work,  we  regret  to  say,  has, 
since  its  publication,  closed  his  earthly  career,  at  the  aije  of  29. 

Art.  VII.  Sermons  on  rarious  Occasions.  By  the  Rev.  William  Agut- 
tcr,  A.  M.  Late  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  and  Chap¬ 
lain  and  Secretary  of  the  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans.  8vo.  pp.  255, 
Price  9s.  boards.  Rivingtons.  1808. 

; 

A  volume  of  sermons  generally  ranks  with  the  higher  species 
of  ephemeral  piiiductions.  .  Its  bodily  magnitude,  exceed^ 
that  of  the  unnumbered  things  which  make  up  the  ‘inferior 
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swarms;  and  at  a  distance,  especially  if  it  flutter  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  patronage,  one  might  imagine  it  a  being  of  conse* 
quence.  But  its  short-lived  duration  soon  determines  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  order  of  serine  that 

‘  Sport  for  a  day,  and  perish  in  a  night.* 

The  favour  of  accidental  circunrstances,  or  caprice  of  popu* 
lar  opinion,  may  procure  for  some  a  longer  existence  and 
a  wilier  fame;  but  few  comparatively  enjoy  even  this  pro* 
iracted  rijputation,  and  still  fewer  attain  to  the  honour  of  a 
literary  immortality. 

We  wish  the  volume  now  before  ns  were  qualified  to  escape 
the  gemeral  fate.  It  comes  forth  under  the  sanction  of  a  long 
list  of  honoiirahie  and  reverend  snhscrihers,  whose  names  will 
either  benefit  the  author  by  recommending  his  pcrformjmce, 
or  benefit  the  public  by  nndeceiving  them  as  to  the  value 
of  such  a  recommendation  :  but  we  fear  its  destiny  is  unalter¬ 
ably  fixed,  and  t!iat  in  a  very  short  lime  it  will  he  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  both  of  praise  and  cimsiire.  It  contains 
twenty-three  sermons  ;  the  chief  distinction  of  which,  from  the 
crowd  of  similar  productions,  is  their  extreme  brevity.  Fevr 
of  thetn  are  more  than  twelve  pag(;s  long,  and  several  not 
more  than  seven.  We  cotdd  not  expect  to  find,  in  such  short 
;  essays,  that  full  and  satisfactory  display  of  scriptural  subjects 
ubich  tliey  truly  deserve.  ‘  Just  fifteen  minutes’  may  indeed 
enable  a  fashionable  divine  to  ‘  huddle  up  his  work,’  and  send 
away  iiis  hearers,  admiring  the  handsome  style  of  dispatch  in 
‘  which  t!ie  duty  is  done ;  hut  who,  that  ever  felt  the  iinport- 
i  ance  of  sacred  truth,  would  insult  its  dignity,  and  compromise 
.  the  interests  of  his  auditors,  by  such  hasty  aud  unimpressive 
exhibitions  !  We  do  not  however  regret  Kie  brevity  of  Mr. 
AjrntttT’s  discourses ;  for,  excepting  two  or  three  of  them 
which  we  siiall  presentiv  specify,  we  have  seldom  read  a  vo- 
binie  of  the  kind  so  (‘utirely  unendowed  with  attractions. 

,  Here  are  no  discussions  of  a  nature  to  call  forth  the  energy 
cl  thinking,  eitluw  in  the  way  of  approbation  or  dissent ;  and 
the  trite  topics  which  Mr.  A.  has  ihot^ght  fit  to  notice,  are  not 
pn.*scnted  under  any  invititig  aspects,  or  enriched  with  any 
[  new  comhinalions  of  imagery  and  thought.  'I'hc  products  of 
I  bis  lucubrations  are  of  the  plainest  kind,  and  are  shrivelled 
.  into  the  most  pitiable  mi^agreness.  Fortntiately,  this  very 
sterility  of  mind  lias  its  advantage,  hecaiisi!  it  alVects  the  er¬ 
rors  as  well  as  the  truths;  if  the  food  is  too  poor  to  he  nii- 
,  tritive,  the  poisons  at  the  same  time  arc  too  weak  to  be 
noxious. 

JJie  first  sermon  is^ — On  the  danger  of  striving  to  please  men. 

;  (Oal.  i,  10.)  and  the  second — The  conduct  of  Joseph  pro^ 
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posed  for  tlie  imitation  of  Youth.  (Gen.  xxxix.  9.)  As  mo- 
ml  dissertations,  they  are  plain  and  useful  ;  and  so  were  many 
of  the  sage  h'ssons  we  received  in  our  hoyisli  days,  which 
we  should  never  think  of  ])ul)r!shing  for  the  honour  of  our 
wortliy  schoolmistresses.  *^1  he  subject  of  the  tiiird  discourse, 
On  the  excellence  and  value  of  truth,  fProv.  xxiii.  23.)  re¬ 
vived  us  a  little,  after  siunii)ering  over  the  former  sermons ; 
hut  instead  of  a  grave  intelligible  discussion,  we  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  rhapsodical  liiirangue.  Many  rhetorical  nou¬ 
rishes  glitteretl  about  the  subject  till  it  became  invisible,  and 
we  were  forced  to  shut  otir  eyc-s  in  order  to  recover  our  men¬ 
tal  sight.  I'lie  author  may  perhaps  consider  liis  discourse  as 
a  proof  of  uncommon  powers  of  generalization  ;  and  may 
boast  of  having  ascertained  so  precisely  tlie  al)^lracL  proper¬ 
ties  of  truth,  as  to  liDil  on^  wiiat  is  common  to  every  thing 
and  characle4•i^tic  of  nothing.  For  example  ; 

‘  'Fhe  charactc’s  of  divine  truth  aie  unity^  slmfilicit^y  constancy^  and 
an  Invariable  tciukncy  to  universal  gooii, 

‘  1 .  'I'ruth  is  oney  being  the  imago  and  expression  of  the  divine  unity. 
Tills  unity  is  more  simple  than  can  be  expressed  by  numbers,  or^conceived 
by  finite  minds. 

*  2.  That  truth  is  most  simjile.  Tt  shines  with  its  own  light.  It 
conics  rcconiniendcd  by  its  own  evidence,  it  wants  not  the  refinements 
of  \(rit  to  embellish  it,  nor  the  arm  of  human  authority  to  support  it.  It 
is  not  like  opinions,  ever  changing  with  the  interest,  the  vices,  or  the 
follies  of  men  ;  or  like  ignorance,  which  never  feels  itself  secure,  unless 
sheltered  in  its  own  den  of  darkness. 

‘  3.  'Pruth  is  most  constant.  It  is  the  bright  effulgence  of  the  Father 
of  lights.  It  is  like  the  eternal  centre  which  moveth  not.  It  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  laws  of  inlinite  order  and  endless  perfection,  there¬ 
fore  it  cliangcth  not. 

t*.  Truth  is  most ever  aiming  to  produce  tlic  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  happiness.*  pp.  32,  33. 

Wc  feci  jicculiar  regret  tlint  all  this  useless,  umlefmed,  and 
coufouiidiiig  speculaiiuii,  shuuld  be  asseciatcd  with  liutse  al¬ 
lusions  and  remarks  wbicb  lead  us  to  coucbule  that  Mr.  A. 
is  not  hostile  to  the  esstMitial  truths  of  genuine  Gbristianity. 
A  (/istinrt  perception  of  the  sublime  j/i\;j)enii*s  of  that  truth, 
would  bavti  produced  a  very  diilcrent  assemblage  of  pruob 
and  illuslralious.  'Fhe  discoveriv‘s  of  the  Gbristiau  system,  in 
till  its  autborilaiive  eviiimiet*,  and  iieiicvoleut  fitness  to  the 
moral  eonditiou  of  man,  would  have  l)ceu  impressively  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  have  lixed  more  deeply  in  our  minds  the  sack'd 
determination,  to  “count  all  iliings  but  loss  for  the  excel* 
leiicv  of  that  knowledge.” 

The  next  discourse  is  iutitled,  The  dangerous  EiVects  nf 
Gaming,  (Prov.  xxviii.  20.)  It  was  preached  before  the  uni* 
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versity  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1787  ;  and  though  many  of 
tiie  arguments  against  tiiat  pernicious  practice  are  local  iu 
tlieir  application,  they  are  stated  with  considerable  energy  and 
effect.  Tlic  composition  is  not  so  loose  and  inaccurate  as  iu 
most  of  the  other  discourses.  The  following  extract  well  .de¬ 
scribes  the  malignant  intiuence  of  a  gamester’s  habits  on  his 
moral  sensibilities. 

<  How  injurious  are  his  pureuits  to  the  social  and  benevolent  feelings : 
his  aim  is  avowedly  selfish,  and  he  is  excited  by  a  mean  emulation  of 
excelling,  or  a  vain  ostentation  of  superior  skill,  merely  to  enrich  him¬ 
self  and  display  his  offensive  vanity.  He  grieves  at  another’s  advantage, 
he  rejoices  at  their  (hhj  loss,  thus  totally  reversing  the  order  which 
a  gracious  Providence  has  established  for  social  and  rational  creatures, 

I  and  violating,  in  every  instance,  the  generous  sympathy  recommended 
by  the  apostle,  of  rejoicing  with  them  that  do  rejoiccy  and  of  weeping  with 
them  that  weep.  Instead  of  these  noble  feelings,  his  bosom  is  the  seat 
of  the  most  malignant  envy,  which  views  with  sullen  discontent  the  goods 
of  others,  and  labours  to  centre  all  advantages  in  itself.  If  in  such 
pursuits  he  sliould  attain  his  end,  by  increasing  his  fortune,  he  must 
lose  what  is  of  more  value  than  wealth  ;  the  sympathetic  feelings  are 
destroyed,  and  their  place  occupied  by  gross  selfishness,  mean  dexterity, 
and  contemptible  emulation.*  p.  H>. 

‘  The  character  and  conduct  of  Peter,’  form  the  interest¬ 
ing  topic  of  the  fifth  sermon,  and  might  certainly  have  af¬ 
forded  scope  for  the  most  animating  and  pathetic  elofpience. 
Such  preachers  as  Mr.  Agutter  have  however  a  remarkiible 
knack  at  depriving  such  subjects  of  their  natural  interest,  and 
lendering  them  apparently  unworthy  of  public  discussion, 
riie  following  discourse,  on  the  ‘  lledeniption  which  is  iu 
Christ,’  though  not  anti-scriptural,  is  as  meagre  and  spirit¬ 
less  as  the  last.  It  is  founded  on  the  well  known  passage  in 
lleb.  xii.  24.  which  he  considers  Us  stating  a  contrast  between 
the  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  blood  of  Abel,  which  cried 
lor  revenge  on  his  murderer.  This  explanation  is  saiictioued 
hv  the  majority  of  commentators,  and  perhaps  by  the  ad¬ 
mitted  reading  of  the  passage ;  tbougli  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  the  apostle  here  intended  a  comparison,  rather  than  a 
contrast,  and  therefore  that  by  the  blood  of  Abel  we  are 
to  understand  only  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Abel,  is  not  des¬ 
titute  of  plausibility. 

The  three  discourses  respecting  ‘  the  Case  of  the  Jews’ 
are  in  a  considerable  degree  interesting  and  judicious  with 
the  exception  of  that  on  Gaminf^y  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
these  are  the  only  sermons  that  deserved  publication.  The^ 
accoinplislmient  of  prophecy  in  the  dispersion  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  this  jieople  is  amply  discussed,  and  furnishes  a  most 
important  and  convincing  testimony  in  favour  of  the*  Ohris- 
dan  revelation.  We  rejoice  that  the  liberal  policy  of  modern 
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times  lias  repeale*^,  in  some  nations  at  least,  tlie  sangninanr 
stattites  wliicli  disgraced  their  ancient  codes,  and  has  extended 
to  »}m!  descendants  of  Israel,  still  ‘  beloved  for  the  fathers* 
sake,*  the  jirotection  of  equal  laws.  ' 

There  is  only  one  sermon  more,  which  we  think  intiticd  to 
any  ilistinct  notice  ;  it  is  ‘  On  the  difference  hotwocn  the  let¬ 
ter  and  the  spirit  of  the  holy  Scriptures,’  (2  Cor.  iii.  6.)  a 
moivean  of  only  six  pages  and  a  half,  hut  of  most  excep¬ 
tionable  and  dangerous  tendency.  The  swmon  is  designed 
to  illustrate  the  difference  between  what  Mr.  A.  calls  the 
rca! ‘mm\  ihc  a ppdrmf  irwih  of  Scri|)tnre ;  which  iinanlhorised 
(listit'.ciion  he  supports  by  a  gross  pcncrsioti  of  his  text.  One 
instance  of  the  use  of  tliis  distinction  shall  suffice. 

*  It  is  said  God  Is  angry  with  tiic  wicked  every  day:  this  is  an  ap¬ 
parent  trntli,  blit  rlic  real  truth  is  this,  the  wicked  arc  angry  W'ith  God 
every  day,  and  then  tney  imagine  and  act  as  if  he  were  angry  with 
them,  thus  they  charge  him  foolishly.*  p.  80. 

V\'ere  wc  not  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  the  impotence 
wliicli  geit(*ral!v  pervadt‘s  these  disconrse.s  will  operate  against 
the  influence*  of  this  explanation,  we  should  think  it  hccanio 
ns  to  be  hotii  /ra//// tiiul /.'/‘/’(/rr?;//;/  i-niiignant.  Is  it  thus  that 
the  aw  ful  sanctions  of  divine  truth  are  to  he  abolishctl,  as  if 
they  were  the  chimeras  of  priestcraft,  or  the  shadowy  off¬ 
spring  of  a  disordered  imagination  !  \\*e  admit  the  propriety 
of  attempting  to  refine  those  debasing  conceptions  of  the 
anger  of  God  which  make  it  to  resemble  the  imperfect  and 
disturbing  feelings  of  man  ;  but  though  it  he  not  a  passion, 
it  is  a  principle  ;  a  principle  most  pure  and  benevolent,  ha¬ 
bitually  directing  the  holy  operations  of  divine  government 
in  all  Its  opposition  to  moral  evil. 

The  volume  contains  tlirt'C  political  sermons — ‘  On  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  murder  of  T.cwis  XVI.  ; — On  the  necessity  of  pe¬ 
nal  laws; — and  On  the  applieation  for  (’atholie  emancipa¬ 
tion  which  can  preiimd  to  litth;  otlu  r  merit  than  tfiat  of 
coinciding,  at  the  lime,  with  the  opinions  entertained  by  a 
large,  proportion  of  the  preacher’s  c(Muitrvinen,  and  acieu  on 
by  their  governors,  d'lie  rt'ir.aining  discourse's  have  for  their 
Milijc'i  ts,  d’lK'  vii'cs  c'.f  youth  lelt  in  old  aixi' — Tin*  appearance 
of  Christ  after  his  resurreetion — 'The  plnr.ditv  f)f  worlds— 
'rhe  pastoral  cliaracter  of  Christ — The  natural  and  spiritual 
man— riie  ascension  of  the  l.ord — 1  he  character  of  Jmlas— 
The  shcilncss  of  lime — and  'I’lie  exccllencv  of  the  word  of 
Ood.  Ill  addition  to  tlie  more  important  charges  already  al- 
l.cdged  against  this  volume,  we  have?  Inrlher  to  mention  its 
frequent  typographical  and  grammatical  errors  ;  three  of  the 
latter,  and  four  of  the  former  kind,  <iecr.r  in  the  first  three 
pages. 
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Art.  Vlir.  Modern  Medicine;  containing  a  bncf  Exposition  of  th<? 
principal  Discoveries  and  Doctrines  that  hove  occasioned  the  recent  * 
Advancement  of  Medical  Philosophy,  with  Strictures  on  the  present 
State  of  Medical  Practice,  and  an  Inquiry  how  fur  the  Principles  of 
the  Healing  Art  may  become  the  Subjects  of  unprofessional  Kesearch. 
By  David  Uwins,  M.  D.  8vo.  pp.  199.  Price  Bs.  hds.  Tipper.  1308. 

Q  PIN  IONS  on  the  luUiire  and  extent  of  the  medical  art 

are  various.  By  some  its  incompetency  to  sustain  in  any 
degree  its  high  pretensions,  is,  at  best,  snsjjected  ;  others 
deem  it  a  most  presumptuous  scepticism,  to  (|uestion  its 
powers,  or  even  to  investigate  its  claims  :  while  a  tliirvl  class 
adopt  a  mediate  course,  and  sup[)ort  a  halaiiced  system,  anx¬ 
ious  to  maintain  the  truii  dignity  of  the  profession,  l)ut  aware 
that  this  ol))ei!t  is  not  to  he  secured  by  arrogant  assump¬ 
tions,  or  artificial  mysterionsness  and  solemnity.  I'he  author 
of  this  volume  adhtnes  to  t!ie  moderate  sect,  and  st  itcs'lhat 
it  is  his 

I 

‘  Wish  to  give  such  a  general  view  of  the  medicai  ai  t,  as,  not  intended 
lolcly  for  the  public,  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  ;  to  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  is  argued  the  improved  condition  of  this  art,  to 
shew  that  ‘medicine  need  only  be  better  known  to  secuie  uie  esteem  of 
mankind,*  and  to  draw  that  line  of  distinction,  which  exclusively  of  arti- 
lice,  and  independently  of  interest,  must  ever  divide  the  professional  from 
the.  popular  cultivation  of  medical  phi.osophy.* 

Dr.  Uwins  introduces  his  ingenious  discussions  of  these  iu- 
teresting  subjects  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  of  me¬ 
dicine,  whicli  he  has  rendered  perfectly  intelligible  and  suf- 
ficieiulv  interesting.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of 
the  contested  question  of  “  System  and  tixperieuce.”  In 
this  chapter  we  find  much  to  commend  ;  tfie  subject  is  treated 
in  a  lively  and  familiar  manner,  which  is  well  suited  to  ge¬ 
neral  perusal,  and  which  has  some  advantages  over  a  more 
strict  adherence  to  logical  condensation.  The  third  chapter 
canvasses  the  Bruuoniaii  tlieory  ;  and  considering  that  the  Doc¬ 
tor  confesses  himself  to  have  been  formerly  a  partizan  of  Brown, 
w?  think  that  his  concessions  do*-,  him  much  credit,  and  that 
he  has  stated  the  just  pretensions  of  ns  fritnids,  and  of  its 
ailversaries,  with  mucii  impartiality,  and  generally  with  truth. 
We  take  an  extract  of  considerable  interest  and  importance 
from  his  observations  on  apoplexy. 

‘  I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject,  by  expressing  my  belief 
that  the  speculations  of  Brown  have,  in  relation  to  disorders  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  class,  from  the  mere  numbness  in  the  fingers,  up  to  full-formed 
apoplexy .  proved  of  incalculable  utility  in  checking  both  that  pro¬ 

fessional  and  vulgar  rage  for  indiscriminate  reduction,  which  had  so  long 
been  prevalent  ;  and  though  by  no  means  a  follower  of  thi.s  speculatist  to 
the  extent  of  his  book  reasoning,  though  I  do  not  nor  can  subscribe  to 
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tlje  position  of  one  of  his  disciples,  tliat  “-to  take  blood  in  apoplexy  ii, 
always  of  dubious  propriety,*'  I  do  think  it  of  most  essential  moment,  to 
pay  primary  regard  to  tlic  requisitions  of  the  nervous  system  ;  to  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  altered  circulation  is  for  the  most  part  an  etfect,  not  a  first  * 
cause,  of  the  derangement  in  the  nervous  excitability  ;  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  this  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  due  and  discriminate  use  ^of 
agents,  acting  upon  this  system  ;  and  that  blood-letting,  tliough ^ often, 
very  often,  absolutely  necessary,  is  for  the  most  part  to  be  resorted  to  as 
a*|[>ece88ary  evil.'  ^ 

In  tlin  fifth  chapter,  tlie  progress  of  chemistry^  from  the 
first  dawn  of  the  antiphlogistic  doctrines,  is  clearly,  but  ra¬ 
pidly  deduced.  In  the  next  Dr,  U.  traces  the  outline  of  mo- 
ilorn  physiology,  wliicli  i^  ecjually  hasty  and  incapable  of 
analysis,  though  comprehensive  and  intcu’esting  to  the  reader,* 
We  shall  insert,  however,  one  short  extract,  as  applying^ 
very  ptstly  to  a  subject  even  of  greater  importance  than  the 
health  of  the  individual.  ‘  ' 

‘  We  have  therefore  evidence,  at  the  least  approximating  to  complete 
demonstration,  that  our  bodies  at  onetime  do  not  contain  a  single  ar¬ 
ticle  of  tile  same  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  at  another  ;  thus, 
while  consciousness  teaches  us  our  continued  identiy^  and  individuality, 
physiology  shews  us  that  we  actually  become  at  different  periods  of  our 
lives  new  existences  ;  that  we  ourselves,  and  those  to  whom  we  are  at¬ 
tached  by  sympathy,  have  not,  perhaps,  one  atom  of  the  identical  matter 
of  which  our  bodies  were  formed  when  such  attachment  commenced  ;  a 
fact  which  has  been  brought  forward  with  some  fairness, .  as  an  argumen- 
turn  ad  alsurdumy  against  the  creed  of  the  mateiialist.' 

riic  seventh  chapter,  on  the  application  of  the  new  che-’ 
luistry  to  medicine,  is  ccitainlv  both  judicious'  and  impor- 
W  e  entirely  agree  with  the  author  in  his  belief,  that 
many  errors  in  medical  theory  and  practice  arise  from  “an  • 
insnUicient  aiteiition  to  the  fact,  that  the  nffinifics  of  an  or¬ 
ganised  liodv  an'  under  the  guidance  of  a  superior  influence,' 
namely,  t’/v//  agcmij  though  some  of  his  instances,  de¬ 
signed  to  shew  the  error  and  absurdity  of  a  practice  simply 
chemical,  t  specially  that  of  saliva,  appear  to  us  unfair'  and 
inconcliisi\e.  W'e  were  sorry  that  Dr-  U.,  after  giving  some 
judicious  cautions  against  the  abuse  of  purgatives,  should 
fall  inlo  the  error  ot  asserting,  that  “no  one  perhaps  ever 
took  a  purge,  or  had  recourse  to  an  emetic,  without  in  some 
small  measure  diminishing  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.”  So  sound  a  practitioner  as  Dr.  U.  appears  to  be, 
must  certainly  have  observed,  that,  the  fact  very  frequently 
is  quite  the  reverse.  In  this  and  some  other  cases,  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  former  prepo.ssessions  seem  to  recover  their  power  over  his 
understanding.  We  acquiesce,  however,  in  his  remarks  re-- 
laiive  to  the  “  digestive  organs”  theory,  on  which  he  k 
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5onu*wIiat  s^veri',  tlioui^h  he  has  never  'forgotten  the  decorum 
of  debate. 

His  observations  on  the  question  “  How  far  ought  the  me- 
(lical  learning  of  the  iinprofessjoiuil  to  exteuvl  r”  are  acutq 
atul  convincing.  He  slrciuiously  condemns  ihc  practice  of 
physic  by  mere  readers  of  systems  of  domestic  medicine^ 
and  recommends  that  the  attention  of  private  individualt 
should  be  strongl}’  applied,  and  also  conhned,  to  obtaining 
an  ac(]uaintance  with  physiology,  or  the, general  laws  ana 
fimctioiis  of  the  animal  economy;  a  'pursuit, ,  he  observes, 
“  pri’gnant  at  least  with  interest,  if  not  with  ittstruction,  and 
as  far  removed  from  the  practice  of  medicine  as  llte  science 
of  geography  from  the  art  of  circumnavigation.”  Indeed  tlie 
general  dilfnsion  of  fundamental  theoretical  knowledge  would 
almost  entirely  deh'at  the  artifices  of  quacks,' and  deter  the 
unprofessional  from  practising  in  any  but  the  most  familiar 
and  trivial  cases.  On  this  sulqect  Dr.  U.  wonUI  have  con¬ 
sulted  his  reputation  in  more  ways  than  one,  if  he  had  omit¬ 
ted  the  sneering  allusion  to  the  Methodists;  it  is  not  only  il¬ 
liberal,  hut,  if  the  cases  were  paralltd,  would  be  fatal  to  bis 
argument.  Where  can  Dr.  U.  find  a  theological  physician 
of  the  most  regular  education  and  the  highest  rank,  who 
has  performed  so  many  moral  cures  as  some  of  those' zealous 
men  whom  he  would  represent  as  religious .  quacks  ?  Tlni 
cases  are  totally  difFereiu  ;  and  will  always  continue  m),  tdl 
physic,  like  religion,  possesses  a  clear,  conqilele,  and  infalUblu 
revelation  of  truth. 

Dr.  Uvvins,  we  suspect,  is  not  very 'far  advanced  in  Ufa; 
his  style  is  rapid  and  glowing,  his  investigations  are  acute^ 
and  his  reasoni?)g  is  generally  sound;  but  there  is  a  slight 
degree  of  carelessness  in  his  composition,  and  •  u-  Uule  irre¬ 
gularity,  we  can  hardly  call  it  extravagance,  in  a  few  of  bis 
inferences,  that  in  his  ne.xt  appearance  before  the  public  bd 
will  do  well  to  avoid. 

Art.  IX.  Studies j  Sacred  and  Philosophic;  adapted  to-'the  Temple^  of 
Truth.  8vo.  pp.  656.  Price  10s." bds.  Mawman.  1808. 

A  sliort  .sentence  might  contain  our  opinion  of  the  volume 
^  before  ns,  if  the  dmy  we  owe  to  il«e  author  and  the 
puljlic  perinitU'd  ns  lo  slsito  it  in  .so  suinmary  a  way.  Tcniu% 
nearly  cquivideut  in  strengtii,  would  then  Uare  expressed  our 
conviction  of  the  purity  of  the  author’s  intention,  our  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  general  prim  iples  maintained  in  it,  and  onr  dis* 
approbation  Of  the  maimer  in  wiiich  they  are  proposed. 

'The  title  of  the  work  will  ncc(*ssuriiy  call  to  tiie  incniQry 
of  onr  readers  the  former  prodnedon  of  the  author,  the 
“ 'rt  niple  of  'i’rnlli  wliicli  posse^sej  in  an  equal,  if  ^^0l 
VuL.  IV.  -iG 
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superior  degree,  all  the  excellences  of  the  present  prodiic- 
tion,  with  a  slighter  share  of  its  imperfections.  It  had  an 
air  of  originality  and  energy,  which  threw  a  kind  of  lustre 
over  its  defects,  and  which  is  rather  imitated  than  supported 
in  its  companion.  'I'he  title  “Temple of  Truth”  presented 
an  idea  chaste  and  majestic  :  that  of  “  Studies  adapted  to  the 
Temple,”  gives  no  clue  to  the  writer’s  design,  amidst  the  va¬ 
riety  of  images  which  the  terms  convey  to  the  mind;  and 
the  employment  of  “  Studies”  in  the  sense  used  among  ar¬ 
tists,  is  the  last  that  would  be  conjectured,  and  when  disco¬ 
vered,  must  appear  extremely  ill  assorted  with  the  “  frag¬ 
ments,”  “Aphorisms,”  “Analytical  Notices,”  and  “Corol¬ 
laries,”  which  the  author  has  appended  to  his  delineations. 

It  is  indeed  diihcult  to  conjecture  what  is  the  precise  in¬ 
tention  of  a  writer,  manifestly  acquainted  with  the  “  Truth” 
in  an  inrimate  manner,  and  as  evidently^  affected  with  a  sense 
of  its  importance  and  worth,  in  presenting  it  to  the  world 
in  its  present  form.  Many  of  his  readers  will  admire  her  fea¬ 
tures,  as  thev  would  do  if  seen  ever  so  disadvantageously, 
but  they  wilf  lament  that  she  should  appear  to  the  eyes  of 
less  affectionate  spectators,  in  a  view  so  uninviting.  The 

force  of  truth”  seems  to  have  been  the  motto  of  the  wri¬ 
ter  ;  but  he  has  forgotten  that  the  “  meekness  of  wisdom” 
is  necessary  to  give  to  it  that  edge,  without  which,  in  the 
hands  of  human  agents,  its  entrance  will  be  resisted.  Whe¬ 
ther,  therefore,  it  lias  been  his  design  to  establish  the  system 
of  truth  against  those  who  oppose  it  genemlly,  or  to  impress 
his  views  of  that  system  upon  those  who  differ  from  him  par¬ 
tially,  we  fear  that  in  either  case  his  success  will  be  very  far 
from  equalling  his  wishes,  from  a  want  of  that  cogency  of 
reasoning,  accuracy  of  method,  and  benignity  of  manner, 
which  all  men  expect  in  those,  by  whom  they  are  required  to 
surrender  their  scruples. 

The  work  o))ens,  very  abruptly’,  with  what  the  author  terms 

Rreliminary  Fragments”  on  reason,  philosophy)  prejudice, 
free-will,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  occupy 
I  j4  pages.  These  are  followed  by  three  “  Studies,”  of  which 
the  first  is  on  “  the  eternal  basis  of  the  temple  of  trutli,” 
and  the  second,  “Pillars  of  strength  and  beauty  for  the 
temple  of  truth.”  These  pillars  “appear  under  the  form 
of  so  many  apothegms,  [apophthegms]  or  aphoristic  senten¬ 
ces  ;”  and  they  are  hcelve  because  “  that  number  has  bc'- 
come  respectable' in”  the  author’s  “esteem,  from  its  retros¬ 
pective  association  with”  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  the  twelve  gates  and  foundations  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  p.  193.  The  first  aphorism  is  a  definition  of 
knowledge,  the  second  of  the  truth  of  things,  and  the  third 
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asserts  the  divine  origin  of  the  sacred  Scriptures^  &c.  ‘‘The 
third  Study  is  the  magnificent  dome  of  the  temple  of  Truth,- 
with  its  sixteen  grand  com[>artments.**  In  introducing  this 
part  of  the  work,  the  author  says,  The  reader  should  be 
apprized;  that  all  the  materials  of  this  superb  cupola,  *and 
its  numerous  sections  of  moral  paintingy  are  furnished  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Homans,  which  con- 
tains,  if  you  observe,  sixteen  divisions,”  After  a  descrip-^  ^ 
tion  of  the  apostle,  it  is  added,  “  This  then  is  the  painter i 
to  whose  evangelical  delineations  we  are  anxious  to  obtain 
the  utmost  regard.”  (pp.  238 — 242.)  Nearly  400  pages  of 
the  volume  are  devoted  to  these  sixteen  compartments,  in 
which,  after  informing  us  that  The  spot  of  our  globe  in 
which  this  sacred  panorama  was  first  opened  for  public  in¬ 
spection,  Was  ancient  Rome,”  the  author  proceeds,  in  the 
style  of  a  person  describing  a  place  of  exhibition,  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  each  compartment  in  its  order.- 
On  the  first,  answering  to  -  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle^ 
are  supposed  to  be  paintedy  polytheism,  superstition;  and  false- 
philosophy.  (p.  255.)  The  second  “  contains  an  emblema¬ 
tic  and  typical  shadow  of  the  covenant  of  grace,”  in  which 
are  delineated  the  Jewish  “  tabernacle  with  its  furniture,  and 
•portraits  of  Moses,  Aaron,  Adam,  Noali,  &c.”  (p.  276.)  In 
the  third,  the  first  object  is  “  Sin,  attended  with  its  mon¬ 
strous  and  wretched  offspring  ;”  6n  “  the  opposite  side”  is  a 
“  figure  suspended  on  the  cross,  surmounteu  by  which,  you 
'  read,  in  the  largest  capitals,  llede^nptiony''  and  attended  with 
a  female  fijgure  as  a  representation  of  divine  gracey  and  ano¬ 
ther  of  majestic  grandeur  to  express  (pp.  292— - 

296.)  In  the  fourth,  “  the  most  prominent  figure,  which  seems 
to  command  uncommon  veneration  and  respect,  is  Abraham.^' 
j  At  a  “  little  distance  is  Melchizedek,”  and  on  the  left,  “Aaron 
in  full  pontificals,”  with  “  Isaiah,  .leremiah,  and  Malaohi.” 

'  In  the  fifth  is  an  imaginary  likeness  of  Adam  in  his  fallen 
state,  attended  by  sin  and  death ;  and  in  contrast  with  this 
"  scene,  “  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven,  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  sublime  object,  enveloped  in  a  flood  of  glorious 
light.”  (pp.  344 — 347.)  In  a  similar  manner  the  author  goes 
through  the  rest  of  the  compartments,  ‘as  emblematic  paintings 
I  of  the  remaining  chapters  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans, 

P  till  we  come  to  the  sixteenth y  where  we  have  portraits  of 
i  Phoebe,  Priscilla,  Aquila,  Epenetus,  Ahdronicus,  and  every 
other  personage  mentioned  in  that  chapter,  ending  with  “  Ter- 
tius,  who  is  holding  a  pen  in  his  hand,”  as  the  “  amanuensis 
"  of  Paul.”  (600 — 603.)  Such  is  the  plan  of  this  singu- 
t  lar  work,  without  exaggeration,  and  given  as  far  as  possible 
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in  tlie, words  of  tlie  author.  Our  introductory  ohservatiofti 
niaki*  it  unnecessary  to  express  any  tuiihcr  opinion  on  such 
’  a  method  of  clisplayinij  the  sacred  truths  of  divine  revelation. 

The  style  is  gcut'rally  iiiflated,  hut  sonietinics  reinarkahly 
ii^a^curatei  as  will  appear  i?!  the  ver\  hivt  sentence.  'I'lie 
pagQs  are  copiously  cov;cred  with  (puitations  in  (Jrcck,  La¬ 
tin,  aiid.Englisli,  in  prose  and  ycise,  wliich  give  the  work  "a 
motley  and  peilantic  appearance,  by  no  means  favourahle'to 
their  purpose  of  conciliating  the  respec  t  (*f  literary  men.  Wc 
avoid  giving  specimens  in  jn>.ti(ication  of  oiir  statements, 
because  they  will  be  ohvions  imongh  to  the  critical  reader, 
and  we  respect  the  author's  principU  s  and  views  too  mucli 
to  treat  his  production  with  neeilless  severity.  The  hnmljle 
matincr  in  which  lie  uniforndy  speaks  of  Inn^sclf,  still  fur¬ 
ther  disinclines  us  to  admit  any  remarks  which  miiiht  tend  to 
wound  feelings,  if  we  .mistake  not,  nlretuly  too.  acme. 

It  is  ^far  froin  our  wish,  however,  to  pass  siloiitly  over  the 
cUin-s  which  the  work  pf)S'*e.^scs  to  the  favofir  t)f  Christian 
.  rcailers,,  'riie  <  rtl\odox  and,  pious  sentiment  which  it  eon- 
tams,  though  strongly  marked  with  the  pecnliarilies  of  the 
aiiihor's  system,  is  a  forcihh*  plea  in  mitigntion  of  the  pe¬ 
nalty  vvhiel|  xtiii*  *  plan  and  manner  of  the  w'ork  ihight  incur 
at  a  sipet  tril^uiial  of  criticism.  'Fhe  ardent  zcaj^  for  the  re-  * 
ligion  of  the  .Bible,,, the.  deep  and  solemn  .piety^  the  glowung 
gratitude  and  ten.der  humility  I'cfore  God,  which'  are  appa- 
ppnt  in  (ijt;,  will  powerfully  interest  devotional  minds.  Jf  it 
proves  hut  little  tn,itli,  logically,  yet  it  asserts  nuicli,  '  im¬ 
pressively  ;  and  if^lliere  are  few  apjieals  U)  reason,  yet  there,  is 
piuch  of,  reference  to  seriptun’.  A  great  proportion  of  tlib 
niuiieroujv.quotations  are  well  chosen  and  valuable. 

As»a  .speyinieii  of  the  .work,  we  .shall  present  oiir  readers 
with  the  allegorical  rcpresentaiiuii  of  lloinans  vi  ;  we  should 
have  sail)  that,  hesiile  this  picturesque  representation,  each 
Coinparimcht  ijiclmles  an  “  Arguiiient,”  “  Analytical  No¬ 
tices/'  an«l  “  Corollaries/'  the.  pro[)rieLy  of  which  titles  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  be  discerned. 

Compartment  VI.  "  ' 

‘  Th’nk  not.  th.it  I  an>  so  arrogant  or  conceited,  as  to  take  upon  me 
to  diivet  your  judgnv'nt,  or  to  regulate  your  taste  ;  but  give  me  leave 
to  .S.IV,  tliat,  in  my  own  opinion,  this  is  a  se  ction  of  prodigious  interest, 
were  ii  onlv  p  r  a  single  figure,  wiikIi  must  foice  it'self  on  your  regard. 
It  is  inJeecl  impossible  fully  to  express  all  its  beautiful  points  :  as  it 
u'ouM  N‘,  ta  p  imber  the  persons  who  hnw*  conterri'plated  it  with’  enrap- 
rurcst  anil  iiu-lbible  del>,>ht.  Tliis  indeed  is  e.isy  to  accounted  for, 
%’hen  you  ruvlei  st  n  1,  Ui  Jt  every  featari:*  is  calcula  ed  t  >  convey  pie*- 
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«5iirc,  peace,  purity,  and  happiness,  to  the  heart  of  the  spectator.  P.ir- 
doii  tlie* apparent  entlmsiasni  of  the  phrase;  hut  it  is  really  a  bH*atlfyinj^ 
object:  po^se  sed  of  charms  infinitely  superior  to  those,  which  rendered 
the  Eve  of  hfilton  so  lovely,  as  she  came  immediately  from  the  creating 
hand  of  Heaven — all  spotless  and  enchanting. 

*  For  my  own  part,  1  have  never  yet  st'en  an  ohJeC'  so  much  formed 
to  administer  serenity  to  an  agitated  mind,  to  tranquillize  the  sO'il  in 
the  very  tempest  of  affliction,  nay  more,  to  soothe,  if  not  to  sweeten, 
the  very  hour  of  nature’s  dissolution.  Might  I  advance  a  step  hirtl'.cr, 

I  would  add,  that  this  is  the  sort  of  being  I  should  chuse  for  my  as¬ 
sociate  and  friend,  to  accompany  me  to  the  presence  and  seat  of  the 
great  Judge  of  all. 

‘  Have  I  excited  your  curiosity  ?  and  do  you  w’sh  to  know  what  f 
have  been  thus  attempting,  though  I  blush  at  the  feeble  efFort,  to  exalt 
in  your  esteem  ?  It  is  that  inlmitiible  figure,  which  means  to  represent 
to  us,  by  personification,  * 

The  Dlvhie  Grace** 

‘  To  the  right  of  this  Divinity,  you  will  perceive  a  vast  crowd  of 
people  conducted  by  another  female,  bearing  some  faint  resemblance  of 
that  I  have  been  aiming  to  describe.  By  the  former  are  intended  ^  all  real 
Christians,  by  the' latter  sjiiritual  liberty;  tlie  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
alone  can  make  us  free. 

‘To  the  left  again — though  here  the  sccnerv  is  designedly  obscured, 
or  thrown  into  a  dusky  kind  of  shade — the  plan  is,  to  exhibit  a  pro¬ 
digious  multitude  of  jiersons,  who  seem  extremely  attentin*  to  their 
three  leaders  ;  which,  I  have  been  informed  upon  the  lx*st  authority,  are 
TUasurey  y/'i’jrfre;.  and  milt  ton  ;  who  are  supposed  to  have  received  a 
commission  from  “  The  Bondage  of  corruptions'^  that  dreadful  tyrant 
scarcely  visible  in  the  hack  ground,  to  cli.sin  th»m  down  to  this,  present 
evil  world,  by  “  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life.'^ 

‘  But  who,  you  will  say,  is  that  personage  of  amiable  dignity,  W'hich 
appears  considerably  above  the  figure  <  f  divine  grace  ?  That  is  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  reprCsen*ative  of  neuvcnltf  Wisdomy  V  which  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  liglits.’*  They  are  insop.irable-’^ 

*  *  The  pious  reader,  \v[ho  has  regarded  the  consents  of  this  incom- 
jiarable  epistle  with  any  becoming  attention,  will  not  be  surprised  at  the 
continual  introduction  of  this  object  to  his  notice,  lie  will  rather  be 
happy  to  meet  with  it  on  all  occasions,  and  to  walk  with  it  for  ever  in 
his  eye,  and  in  his  heart.  I  he  divine  grace,,  wlutlicr  it  flow  to  us  from 
the  Father,  be  derived  to  us  through  the  Son,  or  actually  communicated 
to  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  vital  essence  of  all  true  religion  and 
virtue.*  pp.  S63 — 36(i. 

Art,  X.  The  Senses  :  an  Ode,  in  the  M.inner  of.  Collins’s  Ode  on  the 

Passions^  ‘J-to.  pp.  15.  I  rice  Tour  Shillim^s,  Kidgeway.  1808. 

K  have  tried  to  fnnl'^rsfan  I  this  poem  ;  hut  though  we 
•  flatter  ourselves  that  wt'*  '  ,.e  tlio  perfect  use  of  all  our 
senses,  wc  liave  uotbeen  aide  to  nr,  hi^tr,  ,  tattc,  ijf  Jtel 
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any  meaning  in  any  part  of  it.  Pcrsoniticatioii^  in  the  hands 
of  a  Prometheus  of  Genius,  who  can  bring  fire  from  heaven 
to  animate  the  forms  which  his  fancy  has  created,  is  the  bold^ 
est  exercise  of  a  |)oet’s  powers ;  but  when  “  one  of  nature’s 
journeymen”  makes  men,  and  does  “  not  make  them  well,” 
the  puppets  are  as  monstrous  and  unmeaning,  as  Italian  images 
or  Chinese  mandarins  on  an  alehouse  chimney  piece.  Col¬ 
lins  has  personified  ‘‘  the  Passions,”  and  4!e  has  not  only 
given  theni  life  but  immortality  also  in  his  verse.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  lines  before  us  has  personified  “  the  Senses,”  and 
he  has  made  7W7isenses  of  them  ;  if  this  were  his  design,  he 
has  succeeded  ;  if  not,  he  has  miscarried.  We  ought  to  pre¬ 
mise  that  this  rhapsody,  however  deserving  in  itself,  is  not 
worth  the  time  or  the  trouble  we  shall  bestow  upon  it;  but  a^, 
next  to  models  of  excellence  for  imitation,  examples  of  im¬ 
becility  for  avoidance  may  be  made  useful  to  young  poets,  (of 
whoni  there  is  now  a  large  brood  in  the  country,  half  fledged, 
and  with  their  pens  full  of  blood,)  a  few  words  on  this  mi¬ 
serable  performance  may  be  not  unprofitably  bestowed,  for 
their  sake. 

No  idea  will  bear  to  be  personified,  of  which  the  rj/c,  as 
well  as  the  mind,  cannot  form  a  clear  and  simple,  or  else  a 
sublime  though  indistinct  comprehension.  Most  allegorical 
beings  are  of  the  first  class  ;  and  among  these  are  ‘*the  Pas¬ 
sions”  of  Collins,  which  might  be  represented  in  marble  as 
well  as  in  verse.  Of  the  latter — images  sublime  though  in¬ 
distinct — there  are  few  instances,  and  tliere  ought  to  be  few  : 
they  belong  to  another  world,  and  ought  never  to  appear  in 
this,  except  upon  the  most  important  occasions:  as  speci¬ 
mens  vve  may  quote  Milton’s  Death  in  the  second  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  and  the  Spirit  in  tne  book  of  Job,  from  which 
wc  think  our  great  poet  borrowed  the  hint  of  his  matchless 
and  mysterious  description  of 

- ‘  the  other  shape, 

If  shape  it  might  be  call’d  that  shape  had  none, 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb.”*  Par.  Lost,  Book  II. 

Now  it  must  he  evident  to  every  man  of  common  reflection, 
that  there  are  many  ideas  which  the  mind  can  well  conceive, 
but  which  cannot  be  embodied  to  the  eye;  for  example,  the 
famous  personage  in  <me  of  Colley  Cibber’s  Odes, 

‘  Old  Battle  Array  in  confusion  is  fled.” 

Here  it  is  easy  lo  imagine  how  the  battle  array  of  an  army 

♦  “  A  Spirit  passed  before  my  face  ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up 
It  stood  still ;  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof ;  an  image  was  be¬ 
fore  mine  eyes  ; — there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice,  saying,  “  Shall 
mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?”  &c.  Job,  v.  15—16. 
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nwiy  be  broken  and  cast  into  confusion  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  figure  to  oneself  an  elderly  gentleman  of  that  name, 
beaten  by  his  enemy  and  Jtying  in  all  directions  !  The 
Senses”  are  of  the  same  family  of  indescribables  as  Mr. 
Battle  Array  ;  and  it  would  be  more  intelligible  to  pei*sonify 
colours  and  outlines,  and  represent  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
singing  and,  dancing  in  the  rainbow,  or  tbe  square  and  the 
circle  teaching  tygonometry  to  an  a\idience  of  triangles,  than 
to  "ive  shape  and  substance,  action  and  passion,  to  hearings 
si^ty  smelly  tastey  and  feelingy  which  are  so  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  in  our  minds  with  the  organs  wherein  they  reside, 
that  by  no  witchcraft  of  thought  can  we  contemplate  them  in 
a  state  of  separate  and  individual  existence.  Let  us  take 
one  of  these  “  five  Sister-Senses,”  Smelling  for  example,— 

‘‘  the  incense-loving  Queen,”  as  our  author  elegantly  deno¬ 
minates  her,  and  see  what  we  can  make  of  her  by  the  process 
of  personification.  Smelling  ; — well :  we  very  naturally  think 
of  a  iwsCy  but  it  must  be  a  nose  of  more  exquisite  sensibility 
than  a  vulgar  proboscis ;  we  can  proceed  on  no  better  plan 
in  this  nice  affair,  than  that  of  extending  the  idea,  that  is— 
making  a  long  nose  of  it :  but  as  a  nose,  though  it  were  as 
long  as  from  Charing-cross  to  the  Antipodes,  could  neither 
hear,  nor  see,  nor  taste,  nor  speak,  nor  play  the  fiddle  or  the 
fool,  all  of  which  may  be  necessary  for  an  allegorical  per¬ 
sonage  in  a  lyric  poem,  what  must  be  done  ? — Why  ;  having 
made  our  nose,  we  must  c^cn  make  a  lady  at  the  end  on’t, 
to  carry  said  nose  about  its  business !  Then  we  have  Smelling 
completely  personified  ;  and  according  to  the  classical  cos¬ 
tume  of  our  poet,  her  brows  may  be  crowned  with  roses, 
her  waist  bound  with  myrtle,  and  she  may 

i  *  pour  thro'  the  balmy  air  her  melting  voice 

,  but  do  not  imagine,  reader !  that  the  good  woman  sings 
through  her  nose.  Our  author  very  properly  represents  “  fro¬ 
lic  zephyrs”  bringing  collected  sweets  from  every  quarter, 
j  to  regale  the  olfactory  nerves  of  this  amiable  and  accom- 

I  plished  “  Queen.”  It  is  extraordinary,  however,  that  a  pinch 

I  •  of  snufT  didt  not  enter  the  poet's  head  on  this  occasion,  which 
ZephjT  might  very  conveniently  have  stolen  from  the  mull 
of  a  Scotch  pedlar,  and  wafted  into  the  nostrils  bf  the  nymph, 

I  and  the  eyes  of  her  admirers,  and  set  the  whole  company 
I  sneezing  and  weeping  most  pathetically. 

!  But  there  is  yet  another  way  of  personifying  “  the  Senses,’* 

I  and  that  is  by  making  them  sense  all  over.  There  is  only  one 
of  the  five.  Feeling,  that  is  equally  diffused  through  the 
'  body.  Milton  makes  his  blind  and  captive  Sampson  lament 
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^hat  sight  not  in  like  manner  spread  tlirougliont  his  whole 
frame, .that  he  might  see  at  every  pore ; 

. why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confin’d, 

So  obvlgus  and  so  easy  to  be  quench’d  ? 

And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ? 

Samson  Agon. 

Perhapis  onr  author  composed  upon  this*system,  and  ni- 
tended  tlie  “  iticense  loving  c|ut*en’*  above  mentipnedto  be  nose 
from  head  to  foot ;  and  tliis  really  seems  to  he  tiie  case,  for 
upon  any  other  principle  the  “  five  Sisters”  must  have  been 
all  alike, — and  like  every  body  else;  for  each  could  see, 
and  hear,  and  taste,  and  smell,  and  feel  as  well  as  the  other, 
for  aught  that  we  can  find  to  the  contrary,  ituless  we  admit 
that  each,  in  addition  to  the  other  senses  common  to  all,  had 
her  p(?cidiar  sense  transfused  through  every  part.  In  th^ 
ppeinugwe  find, 

‘  First,  Hearing  6.  her  tuneful  tongue.^* 


Now  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  aiuiior  such  an  ass  as  to  • 
insinuate  that  the.  ears  of  Nymph  of  Hearing  were  longer 
than  those  of  s’ght  and  smelling,  or  in  plain  English  the  eye 
afid  the  nose^  (eacli  of  wliicii  he  j)rovidcs  with  such  useful 
accompaniments)  we  must  conclude  that  he  meant  hisNyiuph 
of  Hearing  to  be  from  top  \o  toe  as  sensible  to  sounds,  as  the 
harp  of  Mcumoii  to  the  sunbeaius,  or  the  harp  of  il'^olus  tn  ihe 
winds. 

.  Wo  will  neither  ipiihblc  nor  expatiate  any  longer  on  the  in¬ 
congruity  of  personifying  “  tlie  senses”,  wluch  are  insepara¬ 
bly  attached  to  certain  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  proper  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  “the  Passions”  o!  tlie  miiul  may  l)e  jnstiy  repre¬ 
sented  by  allegorical  beings,  inthieneed  by  those  passion*,  ;md 
acting  under  their  impulse  solely;  hecaube  they  are  not /mv// hut 
general  adeciions,  that  in  their  turn  possess  the  whole  soul,  and 
tUoreforo  may  be  emboilied  witliout  any  violation  of  poet¬ 
ical  truth.  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  specimeii  of  oiir 
author’s  in(vomprehcnsil)le  powers.  \Ve  shall  select  for  this 
purpose  the  passage  on  “  Taste,”  as  the  most  likely  to  please 
the  taste  of  OOP  readers.  '  ' 

•  At  length  the  TASTCTiTi.-Sisrr.R  came, 

Euchanueos  oi  the  sodai  claim  ' 

And  to  th’  admiiir>g  crowd,  her  voice  address'd  ; 

Sweet  Mistress  of  eiKh  charmful  ar4  '  •;  •  f 

To  cherish  K^-,  cyr  t^e. heart,  '  •  •  ,  • 

Of  every  cart-dispeilia^.powjer  pp^'ss’e^  Ij.  .  ^  j  . 

The  Soc  i A  sulj*  attend  her*  . 

-  Art  and  Nature, both^befnend  her, 

And  straight  she  views,  wfth  secret  pride, 

Sweetly  smiling  by  her  side, 
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Thj?  joyrous  Sfasons,  eager  pour 
Each  rich  profusion  of  their  fruitful  store, 

Of  plain  the  pride — or  boast  o\  /\fr;c’s  shore  !  !— 

Now,  diviner  pleasure  fires, 

Now,  the  Mirtuvui.-God  inspires  * 

And  when — (she  sung  in  r.ipt’rous  strain,) 

Nature  gave  to  Eifi-.  her  pleasures, 

Striving  to  increase  Ut  treas  '.res, 
l.ong  she  perceived  tlie  labour  vain,— 7 
Till  .pitying  Heaven  saw  her  care, 

Appro.tching  fast,  to  fix’d  de.spalr, 

Ir  VMK’d  by  her, — iNvrNT.  n  WiseII 
When,  grateful  for  tlie  blessing  sent. 

Nature  repaid  the  gift  she  lent. 

And  gave  her  back  the  joy — to  ukr  the  charm  divine  !  I— r 
Won  by  the  theme, — to  Lovk  iIk*  Inlluence  stole, 

The  grateful  I^asssons,  feel  the  strong  control. 

And  each,  by  turns,  rejoice— and  eaclij  the  boon  extol.* 

This  is  eitiuM'  tbo  verv  of  absni\l<ty,  tho  offm* 

of  nonsenso,  or  It  is  ;in  irthcriiir  uxtraot  ot' sobliio.iy,  discerni¬ 
ble  tMily  by  diseinoedied  inteHigcnc.Ci,  an<l  licrin-.-Mevdiy  S‘*idt*d 
from  mortals  :  he  whose  ears  can  comprehend  the  souiuls  of 
vowels  and  coiusonants  dancinir  in  mysterious  confui^iori 
through  tfiese  inimitai)le  lines,  tuay  lie  awake  at  midinght  and 
listen  to  the  music  of  “  the  uitte  unfolded  spln'rc.s.”  »>liall  we 
analyse  the  [tassage  ? — No! — Yes!  hut  we  will, — at  lea.st  wo 
will  try. — rtccollcct,  reader  !  that  it  is  the  nymph  of  tasia  with 
wlioiu  we  have  to  deal ;  that  slic  is  taste  all  ov(n-,  and  can 
lap  turtle  soup  with  her  little  linger,  or  devour  ventsou  pasty 
with  her  eyes.  Now  for  it  1  Compare  litc  vcrs<‘s  wit!)  the  ptp 
raplira  .e  as  we  go  along,  d’a.oc.  speaks  to  the  admiring  crowd  ; 
that  is,  tli(!  st}ise  by  winch  we  relish  roast  beef  and  plumb  pud* 
dittg  makes  a  speech,  like  a  (piack  doctor  from  a  piatlorur 
to  a  luuititudc  all  ag^'.pe  to  swalhuv  his  word  and  hts  nostrums. 
VViiat  slie  saijs  is  lUit  said  in  the  book,  anil  we  shall  there¬ 
fore,  say  notliit)g  id)ont  it.  But  mark,  “  fhe  social  pleasures,” 
tliat  In  J'^tiluig  and  Drinkinp;  personifiedj  r.tiee.vl  !»er;  ue  wonder 
uiiich  that  tobacco  was  not  [)ers')nifieti  .tiso^  presenli  iig  a  liglu- 
0(1  pipe  to  li(!r. 'rhen  eojno  “An  a  ul  Nature,” — An  we  presume 
will)  a  dish  of  soup-inaiprcy  and  N.iture  with  a  trough  full  of 
acorns  and  potatoes  ; — ufLerwar.U  “  the  joyous  season;^,”  hy 
whicii  it  js  'not  mircason.ihie  to  suppose  tne  author  meant 
suninirr^  autumn,  and  leintcr,  ur.ng 

‘  E:4ch  lich  profusion  of  their  fruitful  stor^, 

Ol  jdua's  pluiii  ^Jicprioc,  ^  bo4St  of  Afric's  shoje/ 

It  is  pretty  eviiicnt  that  thi*  Aiittior  here  meant  all  the  ^x* 
.quisite //•upfeu/ fruJLs;  but  it  is  the  first  time,  we  believe,  tliat 
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the  European  seasons  ever  visited  the  ton  id  zonty  either  in 
prose  or  rhyme,  and  the  natives  of  these  splendid  regions 
must  have  teen  wonderfully  delighted  to  see  such  a  strange 
company  under  their  vertical  sun,  and  yet  more  astonished 
when  they  found  that  these  northern  adventurers  were  neither 
come  for  gold  nor  slaves,  hut  only  for  a  cold  collation  of 
cocoas  and  bananas  for  the  Goddess  of  Taste. — We  are  already 
wearied,  and  so  are  our  readers,  though  the  wine  is  yet  to 
come, — and  wine  too  “  invented  by  Heaven;”  but  we  will  not 
taste  a  drop,  for  we  are  irresistibly  disposed  to  sleep,  under 
favour  of  the  darkness  that  covers  the  remainder  of  the  stanza,  a 
darkness  so  palpable  that  it  can  not  only  he  felt  y  hnitiistedy  like 
a  London  fog.  Ilefore  we  dismiss  the  subject,  our  readers  may 
expect  that  we  should,  according  to  our  practice,  give  them 
some  idea  of  the  plan  of  this  poem  ;  to  tell  the  truth,  we  have 
not  found  an  idea  in  the  poem,— an  idea  that  we  can. understand; 
and  we  have  not  one  conceiiiing  it,  except  that  we  never  saw  the 
like  before,  and  hope  we  shall  never  see  the  like  again. 

Art.  XI.  Clarkson^s'l^^fj/ory  of  the  Riscy  P r ogress y  and  Accomplishment 
of  the  Abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Tradey  the  Britisn  Parlia* 
ment. 

( Concluded  from  p.  930. ) 

JM MEDIATELY  after  the  formation  of  the  committee,  in 

June,  1787,  this  flower  of  moral  chivalry  rode  forth,  with  a 
more  benevolent  and  resolute  self-devotion  than  any  former 
knight-errant  from  the  days  of  Bellerophon,  to  deliver  the  hu¬ 
man  race  from  a  calamity  more  formidable  in  the  complexity 
and  extent  of  its  destructive  powers  than  the  Chimacra  itself, 
or  any  subsequent  monster, 

A  very  minute  and  singularly  interesting  account  is  given  of 
Mr.  C.’s  journey  to  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  other  places,  with 
the  design  of  collecting  authentic  details,  and  procuring  living 
evidence  to  be  produced  before  parliament,  of  the  mode  of  ob¬ 
taining,  conveying,  and  treating  negro  slaves,  the  extent  and 
value  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  its  influence  on  the 
character  and  welfare  of  the  seamen  employed  in  carrying  it 
on.  In  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  a  train  of  most  horrible 
and  aflccting  stories  rost^  uji  successively  to  his  view^,  like  the 
spectres  ol  the  iniM  rable  enslaved  and  murdered  victims,  at 
once  terrifying  and  encouraging  their  eventual  avenger,  and 
stimulating  his  ardent  mind  to  a  constant  agony  of  feeling  and 
eflort  that  could  never  be  sustained,  or  indeed  realized,  by  any 
ordinary  man.  The  compassion  due  to  suffering,  and  the  ha¬ 
tred  due  to  crime,  were  aggravated  and  combined  into  one  sim- 
]>le  intense  feeling  of  horror,  that  perpetually  impelled'him  to 
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exertion  with  the  energy  of  a  natural  instinct,  and  the  steadi¬ 
ness  of  a  primary  habit ;  no  stronger  impulse  could  have  been 
given  to  a  human  mind,  except  that  of  a *|>ossessing  spirit  •  re¬ 
jection  was  never  needed  to  reiuforce  an  induence  so  powerful 
and  permanent,  and  had  no  other  task  than  that  of  directing  it 
to  the  best  means,  and  restraining  it  from  an  inordinate  and 
fatal  activity.  We  confess  we  have  been  often  moved  to  envy 
Mr.  Clarkson  the  feeling  of  such  a  noble  enthusiasm  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  little  and  subordinate  duties,  undertaken  and  per¬ 
severed  in  at  the  suggestion  of  present  expediency,  or, 
at  most,  of  a  conscientious  sense  of  obligation,  we  have  ar¬ 
dently  longed  for  an  employment  whose  onject  was  so  precise^, 
so  distinct,  so  proximatcly  connected  with  every  exertion  to 
advance  it,  so  interesting  to  the  best  affections,  and  so  sublime 
in  its  vastness,  as  to  be  qualified  to  excite  such  a  feeling  and  to 
merit  the  agency  of  celestial  intelligences. 

From  Bristol,  where  Mr.  C.  had  formed  connexions  and  dis¬ 
covered  facts  of  great  importance,  he  proceeded  to  I.ivtH*(>ool, 
having  procured  a  valuable  fellow-traveller  in  Mr.  Alexander 
Falconbridgc,  formerly  a  surgeon  on  board  a  Guinea-man. 
In  every  part  of  his  journey,  he  was  diligently  employed  in 
diffusing  just  views  and  feelings  on  the  one  subject  which 
engrossed  his  own  mind,  among  all  classes  of  men  ;  and  so  en¬ 
tirely  was  he  absorbed  in  meditations  or  efforts  of  this  nature, 
tliat  for  many  months  he  had  not  relaxed  or  diverted  his  atten¬ 
tion  so  far  as  to  indulge  even  in  the  perusal  of  the  newspapers. 
At  Liverpool,  he  found  ample  occupation.  The  host  of  ma¬ 
lignant  and  cruel  rebels  against  the  authority  of  heaven  and 
the  rights  of  humanity  felt  and  dreaded  and  hated  him  as 
their  evil  genius;  the  destroyer  was  among  them,  searching 
out  the  secrets  of  their  atrocity  before  their  very  faces,  pre¬ 
paring  the  weapons  of  their  final  prostration,  already  under¬ 
taking  to  protect  or  avenge  individuals  who  had  suttered  un¬ 
der  the  fangs  of  their  relentless  avarice,  yet  walking  amidst 
the  perils  and  snares  they  spread  for  him,  circumspect  indeed, 
for  his  life  was  precious,  but  erect  in  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  and  intrepid  in  the  importance  of  his  cause  and  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  his  Master.  The  account  of  his  residence  in  this 
seat  and  metropolis  of  unholy  commerce  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  work  ;  the  reader  may  in  some  measure 
judge  of  it  from  the  following  extract. 

•  ‘  The  temper  of  many  of  the  interested  people  of  Liverpool  had  now 
become  still  more  irritalble,  and  their  hostility  more  apparent  than  before. 
I  received  anonymous  letters,  entreating  me  to  leave  it,  or  I  should  other¬ 
wise  never  leave  it  alive.  The  only  effect,  which  this  advice  had  upon  me, 
was  to  make  me  more  vigilant  when  I  went  out  at  night.  I  never  stirred 
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out  at  this  time*  without  Mr,  Falc»nbridp;r  And  ht*  never  accompanied 
me  witliout  bcintj  well  drmed.  Of  this,  however,  I  knew  nothing  until 
we  had  left  the  place.  There  was  certainly  a  time,  when  1  had  reason  to 
believe  that  1  had  a  narrow  escape.  1  was  one  day  on  the  pier-hend  with 
many  others,  looking  at  some  little  boats  lielow  at  the  time  of  a  heavy 
gale  Several  persons,  probably  out  of  curiosity,  were  hastening  thither. 

1  had  seen  all  I  intended  to  see,  and  was  dep  arting,  when  I  noticed  eight 
or  nine  piTSons  making  towards  me.  1  was  then  only  about  eight  or  nine 
yards  from  tlie  precipice  of  the  pier,  but  going  from  it.  I  exp'  cted  that 
they  would  have  divideil  to  let  me  through  them  ;  instead  of  which  they 
closed  upon  me  and  bore  me  back.  I  was  b'  me  within  a  j’ard  of  the  pre¬ 
cipice,  when  T  discovered  my  danger;  and  perceiving  among  them  the 
murderer  of  Peter  Green,  and  two  others  who  had  insulted  me  at  the 
King’s  Aims,  it  instnr.tljr  struck  me  that  they  had  a  de.sign  to  throw'  me 
over  the  pier-head  ;  w'luch  they  might  have  done  at  this  time,  and  yet 
have  pleaded  that  I  had  been  killed  by  acciclent.‘  Thetc  was  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  Vigorou.s  on  accoimr  of  the  danger,  1  darted  forward.  One  of 
them,  against  whom  I  pushed  rnywll,  fell  down.  Their  ranks  were 
broken.  And  1  e.sca|K\l,  not  without  blows,  amidst  their  imprecations 
and  abuse.*  pp  401), -MO. 

Among  oih'vT  cunotis  dotails  of  Mr.  C.'s  laborious,  but  nn- 
snccossful  emh'avonrs,  to  verify  certain  stories  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  seamen  in  ibe  (iiiinea  trade,  and  to  bring  the  mur- 
d(Ters  to  insure,  tijere  is  an  aeconnt  of  his  romantic  and 
rather  indisereet  passage  over  tlu'  Severn  in  a  very  stormy 
night,  tt)  obtain  evidetiee  on  a  trial  of  this  kind,  wbieh,  tin- 
r\*j)e''ttMlly  to  him,  was  to  come  on  widiin  a  few'  hours  at  the 
Obi  P.'ib‘y  ;  he  saeeeeded  \u  forwarding  bis  t\itite.sses  to  l.nn- 
flon  iii  Mine,  bnt  they  were  ]>reventcd,  by  ilio  nnliuky'  ab- 
senet*  r.f  an  iitforney,  from  attending^  in  eourt  till  an  hour  or 
tw  aliiT  the  prisoner  had  been  disniarged  lor  want  of  a  pro- 
secM'or  or  witness  against  him. 

The  labours  of  the  committei*;  during  Mr.  Clarkson’s 
iouruey  of  Bv(‘  months,  ba«l  l>e<;n  ehielly  devoted  to  the  eir- 
ciiIhMoii  of  tracts,  and  to  other  methoils  of  excitiftg  the  pnb- 
lie  indignation  against  tin*  trade.  In  this  they  had  been  so 
su(ii>sfel,  that  bv  tin' middle  of  Kebrnaiy  thirl v-hve  'jie- 
titinns  against  its  eofii iniianee  had  been  delivered  to  the  lIons<‘. 
ot  Commons.  Such  a  general  and  anintated  coii<  er:i  among 
the  nc'ople  excited  the  attention  of  government j  and  a  t om- 
mittee  of  the  IVivy  Coiineil  was  ordered  to  take  the.  state  of 
till*  Africa'!  trade  into  consideration.  Ti  e  remainder  of  this 
^o'nm(*  is  (cenp.etl  with  an  aetn^nnt  of  the  e\  iibmce  pro- 
dne<d  lu'fiin*  this  eominitiee,  an  account  of  the  author’s  in- 
lervii'w.s  wall  Messrs.  (irenvilK*,  ami  Ko\,  preparatory' 

fo  I’ae  fiiNt  discussion  of  the  subjeet  in  pariiameiif,  and  an 
account  of  the  ilebatos  tni  that  discussion,  and  of  fim  origin, 
progress,  dilTieiilties.  and  final  snveess  of  Sir  W.  Dolbeids 
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Rill  to  regulate*  tijc  number  of  j^laves  per  ton  wbidi  oncli  ves* 
sol  .sl»onlil  he  snlforod  to  carry.  Never  was  the  utter  corrupt 
lion  and  i)ase!u*'S  of  heart  aiiioiitr  the.  tlealei'H  in  men  more 
evident,  than  in  the  nnhludhnu  piTiinaeions  oppo'^nion  t!tey 
made  to  liiis  in/'st  ncces/ary  i)ili  lor  mitigating  liie  Iiorrurs  of 
the  middle  passage ;  and  never  did  any  pnijlic  man  more 
completely  involve  himself  in  dishonour  than  L.orvl  'fimrlow, 
f)y  his  vKu'ent  and  insidious  elh'sris  to  deteat  it.  Mr.  C.  dc- 
M  rd)es  very  distinctly  liie  demeanor  of  Messrs*  Pitt,  Gren¬ 
ville,  and  Toy,  in  his  first  interviews  with  each  of  them  ;  the 
scepticism,  and  eventual  hnt  cantions  admission  of  convic¬ 
tion,  wliich  lu*  ascribes  to  t!u*  Premier,  the  warm  teelihg  and 
ready  assent  of  his  colleague,  the  short  deliberation  and 
strung  decided  assurance  of  a  support  that  never  slirunk  or 
wav  en  d  till  it  finally  triumplicd,  of  their  political  adversary, 
are  curiously  marked,  and  arc  in  some  degree  ciiaracterisiic 
of  tlie  men.  It  is  hut  just,  however,  to  recollect,  that  the 
statesman  liad  a  responsibility  to  consult,  from  which  the 
leader  of  an  ()j)position  was  wholly  exempt.  Mr.  Fox  might 
also  have  bestowed  much 'more  attention  on  the  subject,  than 
hi';  celebrated  rival,  prior  to  tliis  interview ;  if  the  fact  was 
otherwise,  this  was  an  instance  of  that  remarkably  rafiid  and 
almost  intuitive  .perception  of  truth,  however  extensive  and 
coriiplex,  which  was  'a  singular  prerogative  oniismind;  it  would 
seem  tliai  he  was  endovved  with  a  vast  compass  and  strange 
clearness  of  mental  .vision,  that  enableii  liiiii  to  comprehend  at 
once  and  decide  inkantfy,  w’hile  other  men  were  beginning 
to  take  one.  of  the  contracted  surveys,  from  the  sum  of  which 
they  expected  at  length  to  obtain  some  general  notions  to 
regulate  their  practice. 

Nil*.  Clarkson  ajipcars  very  desirous  of  redeeming  the ‘me- 
mt)rv  of  Mr.  Pitt  Irom  the  ilisgraceful  charge  of  insincerity, 
founded  bn  his  having  failed  to  effect  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  though  professing  it)  he  one  of  its  Warmest 
friends.  The  excuse  amounts  to  this*;  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
being  opposed  by  Lords  .'I'liurlow  and  Liverpool,  and 
Mi',  nundas,  in  the  cabiii  M,  and  being  withstood  by 

a  ifitlicuhv  still  more  tnsnpcrable,  in  nii  occntrence 
uhic!)  took  place  in  the  year  17:’ 1,  Imt  zAiich  L'  in itch  too 
delicate  to  he  nn'hiwiitdf*''  could  never  bring  forward  the 
(|nestion  as  minister  of  stale:  Mr.  (^lafksoTi  had  full 
reason  to  h<;  convinced  of  liis  sin[.critv,amr'to  be  satisfieVl 
wiili  hi.^  c.xertions,  as/ a  private  'memberof  iIiq  Tion.se.  lla 
avoiiL  explaining  wKat  that  “  grtiiiler  n;imher  of  favour¬ 
able  cireiiuistances’*  ivas,  by  whicii  his  tilHcial  siirressofs  oh- 
tuined  so  much  greater  an' influence  in'boih  houses  ofTarKa- 
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iiient ;  and  intleed  we  fear  the  best  friends  of  tlic  deceased 
statesman  wonld  have  been  as  well  pleased  if  no  attempt,  or  at 
least  no  such  attempt  as  this,  had  been  made,  to  explain  how  he 
was  unable  to  clYect  a  most  wise,  benevolent,  and  popular  mea¬ 
sure,  while  his  "igantic  intluence  enabled  him,  in  scornful  de¬ 
fiance  of  opposition  or  public  disgust,  to  carry  into  prompt  exe¬ 
cution  any  other  scheme,  however  questionablein  policy  or  odious 
in  principle.  It  was,  however,  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for 
many  thousamj^i  of  Hlacks,  that  one  of  their  zealous  patrons, 
with  such  a  melancholy  and  singular  disparity  between  his 
|)ower  and  his  professions,  should  have  continued  in  place  for 
fifteen  years,  to  the  exclusion  of  those,  who  in  the  very  first 
year  ol  administering  the  public  affairs  were  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  final  deliverance  ! 

As  we  cannot  attempt  to  abstract  or  specify  the  substance  of 
the  second  volume,  wc  shall  hastily  particularize  its  leading 
features  and  bring  our  observations  to  a  close.  The  author’s 
travels  in  search  of  witnesses  to  appear  before  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil  and  the  house  of  Commons  are  peculiarly  prominent;  and 
a  very  affecting  account  is  given  of  his  labours,  and  especially 
of  his  mortifying  failures  and  disappointments^  in  this  arduous 
but  essential  occupation.  The  second  chapter  of  this  volume 
contains  a  curious  narrative  of  his  journey  to  Paris,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  France; 
but  his  efforts  were  eventually  frustrated,  by  the  tempestuous 
commotions  which  speedily  destroyed  all  the  other  hopes  of  li¬ 
berty  and  projects  of  reform  in  that  miserable  country.  Some 
very  pleasing  details  however  are  given  of  Mr,  C.’s  intercourse 
with  3liraheau,  La  Fayette,  Brissot,  and  other  celebrated  men 
of  that  period.  The  remainder  of  the  volume,  till  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  late  ministry  to  stations  of  power  and  influence,  is 
employed  in  a  melancholy  history  of  the  unwearied  labours  of 
the  Abolitionists  and  the  dishonour  of  the  British  l^arliament, 
cf  very  many  motions  made  and  rejected,  of  engagements  con¬ 
tracted  and  broken,  of  demonstrative  proofs  and  transcendent 
eloquence  resisted  successfully  by  sophistry,  calumnies,  and 
falsehood.  Thespcccheson  thesevcial  debates  appear  to  be  ably 
reported  ;  but  it  is  as  impossible  to  read,  as  it  was  to  hear  them, 
with  much  pleasure,  uiulerthe  conviction  that  the  truth  and 
force  which  pre-eminently  distinguish  them  were  certain  to 
seiTc  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  aggravating  the  guilt  of 
unpitying  majorities,  obsequious  enough  to  the  dictates  of 
sovereign  power,  but  hardened  against  the  cries  of  the  oppres¬ 
sed,  and  the  claims  of  outraged  humanity. 

The  anxiety  of  Mr.  Vox  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of 
this  important  measure,  is  within  the  recollection  and  knowledge 
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of  all  our  readers ;  his  success,  for  in  every  respect  it  was  his 
success,  will  be  deemed  by  the  most  sanguineof  his  enlighten* 
ed  friends  an  ample  compensatiou  for  a  life  of  unprosperous 
contention,  and  will  compel  every  honest  and  good  man,  laying 
entirely  out  of  view  his  personal  qualities,  to  reioice  that  he  has 
lived,  and  to  acknowlecfge  that  he  has  not  lived  in  vain.  No 
circumstance  can  hx  a  deeper  stain  on  the  Parliament  in  which 
this  illustrious  man  made  his  last  efforts  in  behalf  of  human  li- 
berty,than  thathedid?iof  live  tosee  his  hopes  completely  realiz¬ 
ed, — that  he  was  afraid,  though  armed  with  all  the  authority  of 
government,  to  submit  the  grand  question  to  its  vote  ;  and 
that  he  was  compelled  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  it  in  a  new 
Parliament,  by  an  abstract  resolution  asserting  the  African 
Slave  Trade  to  be  unjust,  inhuman,  and  impolitic,  and  pledging 
both  houses  to  takeeffectual  measures  for  its  abolition. 

We  have  left  ourselves  room  but  for  a  very  few  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  whicli  forcibly  strike  the  mind  in  contemplating  this 
memorable  triumph  of  good  over  evil.  And  the  first  is,  most 
obviously,  the  view  which  this  history  gives  of  human  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  divine  government.  It  contains  one  of  the  most 
hideous  pictures  of  man’s  depravity  that  was  ever  exhibited  to 
his  inspection.  There  was  every  thing  united  in  the  Slave 
Trade  to  terrify  a  rational  being  from  participating  in  its  guilt. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  promoted  and  maintained  by  the 
enemy  of  our  nature,  as  the  master-piece  of  his  craft  and 
power.  It  was  a  standing  representation  of  all  the  evil  that 
man  could  perpetrate  or  suffer  ;  a  miniature  view  of  the  ma¬ 
lignity  and  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  And  it  would  really 
seem  that  the  ability  employed  in  defending  it  was  of  congenial 
origin  ;  there  was  something  Pandemonianin  the  eloquence  of 
its  abettors  ;  there  was  an  intense  and  venomous  malice,  a  spe¬ 
cious  and  speckled  lubricity  of  argument,  a  scaly  impenetrabi¬ 
lity  of  face,  that  scarcely  ever  before  ascended  so  conspicuously 
into  earthly  conflict.  The  establishment  w'as  indeed  worthy 
of  some  extraordinary  eftbrt.  Nothing  ever  was  adapted  so 
completely  to  destroy  all  its  agents  and  victims ;  never  was  anv 
institution  so  fitted  to  ruin  both  life  and  immortality,  to  extend 
the  domain  of  evil,  to  turn  the  earth  into  aTophet,  and  preci¬ 
pitate  its  inhabitants  into  the  gulf  of  final  perdition.  According 
to  the  usual  course  of  divine  arrangements,  the  existence  of  this 
particular  evil,  tolerated  for  a  while,  has  at  length  been  termi¬ 
nated  :  its  destruction  has  been  effected  by  human  agency,  by 
the  influence  of  a  divine  religion,  by  the  preparation  of  indi¬ 
viduals  with  peculiar  talents  for  their  several  offices,  by  such 
a  division  of  the  service  among  many,  and  by  such  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  circumstances  indispensable  to  success  but  impossible 
to  any  of  the  agents,  that  no  flesh  might  glory  in  ms  pre¬ 
sence.” 


iO'iO  IIhfr}’i/  of  the  (ff  the  Slave  H'cdf. 

Othor  mctlioil'i  ofolun'niing  this  imhI  mnv  l)e  innpiird,  which 
wo'ij.l  h:n-  ’  :i  far  nif^r  *  coiiijijoic  i^ratitication  to  the 

mind,  iifilainii)*  !0  (h  -  Innd  of  Infinite' M'isdorn  iti  the 

rrvedii'i  i!T ‘of  (  arihiv  r'l  i.r.-.  h  wonid  have  been  ‘^loriotis  to 
xhrP  iilntjcnt  ol’  I^rltain,  to  have  strnck  (h>wn  this  i^i^imtic 
usurpation  o'crt!  o  ri^^’its  of  tlu'ir  fi  How creatim*s  at  ilic  mo- 
niom  wlicn  it  \va^  fir.st  exposed  io^)uMic  view;  it  would  have 
been  t(lorioiis- to  the  I\*o[)k!  (  f  whett  their  Parlia¬ 

ment  ha  1  dared  to  otirome  the  ueeomj>‘ices  of  the  most  ahan- 
tloned  nuMt,  anv!  t!u*  ^  of  infernal  eriihe*;,  to  cxerl  their 

enn^tittitioiui!  pOwiT  at  the  first  re.-cleetivin  of  reprcsetitalives. 
It  w'Mild  iiave  hi  (‘n  {v^orioiis  to  r 'ceive  this  <^rent  blessing  from 
the  henelieeiit  intlnenee  o!  a  fia  t*  prer  ,  and  the  power  ot  pub¬ 
lic  opinio:*.  'The  virtue  of  diecnointrv  rtfiglit  havci  been  cele- 
I>rait‘<1,  if  it  lul  l  nrado  ^ome  sacrilic e  of  temporary  int.Tcst  to 
its  social  and  religioiii*  diili's,  and  if  the  odious  word  policy” 
eonld  h:\Vv*  been  exednded  from  a  resolntion  which  ‘Miumani- 
tv”  and  “  jiva’cc”  should  liave  been  perft'ctly  sntHciciUto  en¬ 
force.  It  is  m(utif\ing  also  to  our  loyally,  we  cotifess,  and  to 
many  other  fcofuigs,  that  we  should  owe  this  cxalteil  benefit  i:i 
so  (ireat  :ideuri*cioa  oarticnlar ininislrv,  and  that  there sfuutid 
have  hec  n  s»ii  h  a  general  and  awful  irejihlation  in  t!:c  eon!Ury\ 
as  Mr.  (  'larkson  assures  us  there  was,  lest  tlie  royal  assejit  should 
not  he  obtained  before  tliat  partienlar  ministry  was  deprived  of 
political  pmver;  as  if  there  was  not  virtue  enough  in  the  S;)- 
vereign,  nor  in  liis  more  favonrt*d  advisers,  nor  in  the  Parlia- 
inetit,  nor'i:i  tlie  people,  to  seeiir**  the  abolition  of  a  traffic  con¬ 
fessedly  inlifimnn,  nnjiisi,  and  impolitic! 

It  is  i*v  no  means  inconsistcni  with  any  thing  we  have  saiil  or 
itit(*ndc(l,  to  observe  the  vast  imf  urtance  of  civil  liberty  in  all 
vis  fonns  the  intcrc.sts  of  mankiiul.  What  ehance  had  there 
been  forthe  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trjide  under  any  arbitrary 
government  !  ’I'he  reward  of  .Mr.  Clarkson’s  veiy  first  exertions 
would  have  hceti  ah/fre  de  cachet,  or  a  bowstring  in  the  Seven 
'rnwi’ts.  If  a  Coiiimittee  eould  have  been  formed  at  all,  one 
of  its  first  meetings  would  have  been  broken  u[),  and  the  hopes 
of  freedom  <lissip:ifed  forever,  by  a  party  of  constables  or  a 
scT  icanr.sgua  d.  Nof  \  id.  cnee  con  Id  have  been  eel  lected,  no  infor¬ 
mation  cnciil  t  d,  no  t'ln niis  con  inspired.  It  wtnilil  liaveheou 
toiallv  impos>ihlc  to  discover  fm  impolicy  of  such  u  trade,  aiul 
a!)sohitely  preti'rna’  nrai  to  regafd  its  inhumanity  and  injustice,  if 
even  tlic^o  could  have  been  tfiscovered,  as  adctpiate  motives  to 
cru>h  It.  'rhe  Case  w  ere  pi'rfectly  hopeless,  unless  indeed  a  iiii- 
raric*  w.'rc  Dcrb  niui  l  in  crearinr  a  consummately  wi^'C  and  vir-. 
tfn.'iis  Siiban  or  Vizir-  Nohnnr.m  light  or  flame  could  have  h'-en 
di'velooi'd  witboiU  the  colLisioii  of  minds  and  the  comiiVaiiita- 
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tion  of  thought;  ami  only  desperation  could  look  for  assist^* 
aiice  to  the  nnproniised  lightnings  of  heaven. 

A  very  important  lesson  is'fumish^d  by  this  histor\’  to  all  who 
wish  to  five  and  to  labour  in  any  respect  for  the  public  good  : 

“  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap,  if  we  faint  not.”  Who  that  reads  this  work  will  be  deter^ 
red,  by  disappointments,  difliculties,  or  defeats,  from  prose¬ 
cuting ’to  its  final  attainment  any  purpose  really  intiTesiing  to 
mankind  !  \Vho  that  has  a  mind  or  a  heart  one  liiu*.  exalted 
above  the  brutal  level  will  tremble  or  sbriijk  at  the  opposition 
of  unprincipled  men,  when  he  perceives,  by  the  instance  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  that  the  clamours  and  struggles  of  evil  are  al¬ 
ways  most  violent  in  the  agony  of  its  desperate  fears,  and  the 
mi  mediate  prospect  of  extinction  !  Who  will  hereafter  hluslt 
at  the  vociferations  of  calumny,  when  he  reflects  that  the  Abo¬ 
litionists  of  the  Slave  Trade  have  been  hooted  as  methodistS| 
fanatics,  enthusiasts,  and  jacobins!  Those  names  will  surely 
become  symbols  of  excellence,  which  are  constantly  applied 
to  the  best  of  men  in  the  best  of  causes.  The  present  tinries 
afford  almost  a  parallel  instance  of  strenuous  and  persecuted 
philanthropy;  and  when  w’e  transcribe  some  of  the  ctiargej 
against  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Africa,  we  afibrd  the  best  yin? 
dication  and  the  l>est  solace  to  the  advocates'  of  Christianity  in 
the  East.  The  Karl  of  Abingdon  deprecated  the  new  phi¬ 
losophy.  It  was  as  full  of  mischief  as  the  Box  of  Pandora. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  a  species 
of  it.  To  the  epithets  then  bestowed  upon  the  Abolitipnjsts  by 
this  nobleman,  the  Diike  of  Clarence  acbled  those  of  fanatics 
and  hypocrites,  among  whom  he  included  Mr.  Wilherforcc  by 
name.”  Vol.  II.  p.  464.  “  Mr.AIacnamara,  (even  A/r.  Maniainum 
ra  ! )  called  tlie  measure  hypocritical,  fanatic,  and  methodisti- 
cal.”  p.  102.  Lord  Temple  affirmed  thatthe  Bill  would  seal  the 
death-warrant  of  every  white  in  habitant  of  the  Islands.”  p,  492. 

“  Col. 'Parleton  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  Abolitionists, 
tsa  junto  of  sectaries,  sophists,  enthusiasts  and  fanatics.  He 
brought  to  the  recollection  of  the  Honsc  the  barbiuous  scenes 
which  had  taken  place  in  St.  Domingo,  all  of  which,  he  said, 
had  originated  in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  He  describ¬ 
ed  the  alarms,  in’ which  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  islands 
were  k^pf,  lest  similar  scenes  should  occur  from  the  same 
ckuse.”*  p.  389.  We  defy  any  man  to  read  this,  without 
thinking  of  the  celebrated  Major  John  Scott  Wearing,  and  his 
barbarous  scenes  at  Vellore,  and  his  uni^ersal  alarm,  and  his 
atnipathy  to  sectaries  and  fanaiivs.  Indeed  it  was  in  this  very 
tchool  that  the  Major  w  as  initiated  in  the  arts  of  defamation,  the  • 
dread  of  change,  and  the  hatred  to  measures  of  beneficence. 

Vot.  IV.  4  H  * 
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Kven  our  Major,  too,  o|)|K)»cd  the  Abolition  ;  for  “  in  the 
prcs<*nt  state  of  the  hnances  of  tlie  country*,  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  dangerous e.i'periment  to  risk  any  one  branch  of  our 
foreign  commerce.”  p.  344.*  When  it  is  remembered,  also, 
thiit  the  enemies  of  Africa  affected  a  regard  to  religion,  and  ap« 
pealed  to  the  Scriptures,  that  they  represented  the  Slave 
Trade  to  be  both  just  and  humane,  and  predicted  universal 
inevitable  ruin  to  our  West  India  Colonies  and  Commerce, 
from  the  event,  and  even  from  the  project,  of  its  Abolition, 
the  considerate  observer  will  learn  how  highly  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  pretended  political  wisdom  and  moral  worth, 
their  unholy  vaticinations  of  evil,  and  their  artful,  angry,  and 
dcistical  opposition,  witen  there  seems  a  probability  of  pro* 
curing  a  gradual  but  ed'ectual  emanci|)ation,  for  the  Hindoos, 
from  the  slavery  and  the  sufl'erings  of  superstition.  Let  all 
who  would  despond  when  they  consider  the  atrocities  and  re¬ 
sources  of  human  adversaries  to  the  cause  of  God,  remembef 
ihe  downfal  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  exclaim, 

aroXoiTO  itat'aXXo;,  ot*(  TOiaw}«  yi  . 

or  with  a  still  nobler  poet, and  a  still  stronger  emphasis  of  appli¬ 
cation,  “  So  let  all  tliinc  enemies  perish, ^  O  Lord  !”t 
.  will  only  glance  at  aiiother  aspect,  in  which  this  history 
is  very  impressive;  tliat  is,  as  a  disclosure  of  character.  We 
would  willingly  pay  the  pro|>i*r  respect  to  several  personages 
who  are  immortalised  in  this  volume.;  but  we  have  no.  time. to 
bless  at  all,  or  t<»  curse  at  all.  The  voice  of  posterity  will  dis¬ 
charge  this  duty  ;  and  the  minority  of  1791,  beginning  with 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke,  and  the  minority  of  1807,  consisting  of 
the  Duke  of  (  hircnce,  the  Karls  Westmoreland  and  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  and  the  Lords  Sidmoutli,  KIdon,  and  Hawkesbiny,  &c. 
not  forgetting  the  absent  Lord  Melville,  will  receive  their 
doom  from  its  justice.  In  closing  the  volumes,  we  must  turn 
once  more  to  Mr.  Clarkson,  congratulating  him  on  the  true 
wisdom  of  his  choice  benveen  “  brilliant  prospects  in  tl>e 
church”  and  the  glory  of  being  the  benefactor  of  .Africa. 
We  had  int('nded  to  display  his  exertions  ntore  fullv  to  ouf 
readers;  but  it  is  not  necessary;  they  will  peruse  Ins  work  for 
themselves.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  insert  the  account 
of  one  of  his  e.\ploits,w’hich  would  alone  exalt  him  far  above  the 
rank  of  ordinary  men,  and  which  was  happily  attended  with 
•uccess.  It  was  highly  desirable  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  some 
individual  who  had  been  up  the  rivers  of  Bonny  and  Calabar 
for  slaves,  lu  order  to  ascertain  tlie  manner  in  which  they  were 
proeurrd;  the  slave  dealers,  all  veracious  and  “honourably 
uten,”  averred  that  they  were  purchased  at  fairs  on  the  banki 
where  there  w  as  a  regular  sitow' :  but  as  the  cam>es  went  up  the 
ri'*  f':  much  l)»’tter  provided  w  itliarms  thafi  with  merchandize, 
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the  Committee  ventured  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  these  asse^* 
veratioiis.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Clarkson  had  once’  met  with  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  been  up  the  rivers,  hut  knew  notliing  more  of 
him,  not  even  his  name,  than  that  he  was  Roing  to  some  kiug’l 
ship  lying  up  in  oniinary  in  some  port.  Witli  this  slender  in** 
tcUigence  Mr.  C.  determined  to  hoard  every  ship  in  ordinary 
in  every  port  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
every  person  wlio  had  been  in  the  trade,  so  as  to  discover  tho 
unknown  individual.  He  examined  all  the  ships  at  Deptford, 
Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheerncss,  and  Portsmouth,  amounting 
to  above /zro  hundred  and  sixty  vessels,  without  obtaining  any 
intelligence  of  this  im|>ortant  person.  He  was  not  dishe^y  tenea. 

“  There  was  hut  one  port  left,  and  this  bi'tween  two  and 
three  hundred  miles  distant,'*  to  which  however  he  immedi¬ 
ately  repaired ;  and  in  the  fifty-seventh  vessel  he  hoarded 
in  PlymoutJi  harbour,  the  Melampus  frigate,  he  discovered 
this  precious  witness,  Isaac  PaiLer,  who  fully  conhrmed  the 
suspicions  of  the  committee,  that  all  the  slaves  obtained  were 
actually  kidnapped. — We  unwillingly  omit  the  account  of 
his  severe  nervous  illness,  and  the  distressing  circumstances 
that  induced  it  (p.  439)  ;  hut  we  must  not  neglect  to  stale 
that  the  distance  he  travelled  in  search  of*  evidence,  and 
chiefly  by  idght,  amounted  to  more  than  thirty  jive  thousand 
fuilesy  which  is  nearly  once  and  a  half  the  earth’s  circumference* 
It  will  easily  be  perceived  that  a  man  like  this  must  he 
the  most  interesting  character  in  any  book  narraiiiuj  the  history 
of  the  Abolition.  He  has  given  a  model  to  future  times ; 
he  has  dignified  our  common  nature  ;  he  has  exemplifi^ 
that  wondrous  energy  of  mind,  which  a  contemporary 
Kssayist  lias  extolled  with  congenial  elo(]uence.  And 
his  reward  even  here  is  proportionate  to  his  labours ; 
in  liLf  feelings  and  his  health  he  has  snfTered  more  tbiiu 
otiicrs,  and  his  exultation  will  be  the  mure  rapturous.  lu 
proportion  to  his  anguish  for  the  oppression  of  his  brethren^ 
will  he  his  gratitude  for  their  deliverance  ;  and  if  liis  nights 
and  days  have  been  aiHicted  in  their  afflictions,  his  slumbers 
will  now  be  sweeter  than  those  of  othef  men,  from  the 
reflection  that  the  sleep  of  Africa  will  no  more  he  murdered, 
and  the  beams  of  morning  will  shine  on  him  with  augmented 
radiance,  as  he  considers  that  they  shine  too  on  an  ocean  dis- 
burthened  at  length*  and  principally  by  his  own  exertions,  from 
the  commerce  in  human  blood,  and  tne  dungeons  of  cruelty 
and  despair. 

A  few  plates  arc  introduced  in  these  volumes,  representing 
the  section  of  a  slave-ship  with  its  cargo,  the  instruments  of 
torture  used  by  captains  in  the  Guinea* trade,  aud  otiice 
tuhjccts  connected  with  the  work* 
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pROM  having  rend  this  lady’s  very  interesting  *  Letters  from^ 
^  the  Mountains,*  we  opened  her  volume  of  po<'ms  with  very 
favourabicand  nnavoidahie  predisposition.  This,  liowevcr,  could* 
ii’bt  have  preserved  our  complaeencyyhrough  so  lonj^  a  course  o^ 
verses,  it  they  had  not  possessed  intrinsic  qualities  adapted 
to  please  independently  of  all  foreign  impressions;  ahcT  we' 
have  read  them  with  much  of  this  seniinicnt.  Tlie  author’s 
mind  is  highly  congenial  with  the  spirit  and  all  the  best  attii.# 
bates  of  poetry  ;  the  scenes* and  migrations  of  her  earlier  life 
tended  to  prompt  her  genius  in  this, direction,  and  supplied  to 
her  many  rich  materials ;  and  the  long  systematic  application 
to  study,  for  which  her  ample  domestic  concerns  would’ not 
allow  the  requisite  leisure,  would  have  raised  her  to  a*  high 
rank  among  the  contemporary  poets.  Her  imagination  is  al¬ 
ways  animated  and  not  unfrequently  sublime  ;  and  her  seiui- 
nients  alternate  b  etween  a  gaiety  which  will  exli’ilaraie,  and  a 
pensiveness  which  will  soften,  every  reader  of  sensihi 
^rhe  general  character  of  her  langunge  is  elegance,  often  bf 
that  natural  kind  which  results  solely  from  the* author’s  own 
living  feelings  and. good  taste,  occasionally  of  that  rather  too* 
aniticial  kind,  which  is  so  easily  acquired  even  by  a  person  of 
no  genius  in  the  school  of  Pope.  It  will  be  of  course  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  moral  tendency  of  her  poems  is  in  general  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  hut  we  inn ^t  altogether  disapprove  of  the  more  than 
lenient  ex  ten  nr.  ting  manner  in  whicii  s!ic  lia$  commiserated  ’ 
the  depravitvof  Burns.  The  iilolatry  which  she  acknowledge* 
to  genius  is  carried  somewhat  loo  far,  when  tlic  moralist  is  by 
implication  warned  to  he  silent  on  the  drunkeniu'ss,  the  pro- 
faneiiegs,  and  the  dehanchery,  of  a  clever  young  man  who  hatl^ 
wit  and  could  make  admiiahlc  verses,  by  the  oliscrvation  that 
the  stupid  and  selfish  are  lio  judges  of  the  ‘  dangers  that 
environ  the  cliildreti  of  genius;  who  pass  through  a  deceitful 
world  with  open  arms  stretched  out  to^’cmhrace  all  that  solicit 
compassion,  and  olfer  gratification;  and  whose  naked  Hearts, 
overflowing  with  kindness  and  goo<l  will,  are  unprotected  from’ 
treachery  and  temptation.’  Beside  the  iinacconniahle  mistake 
of  describing,  in  such  terms,  a*  man  who  had  amidst  his  pro¬ 
fligacy  so  much  sagacity,  slyness,  and  satire,  we  must  ob¬ 
serve  tliat  it  i^  of  most  immoral  tendency  thus  to  insinuate  an^. 
apology  for  the  basest'vices  of  men  of  genius,  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  possessing  tine  sensibility  and  glowing  pas¬ 
sions. 

The  principal  poem  in  the  volume  is  the  Highlanders,  wliich 
abounds  with . beautiful  descriptions,  and  very  interesting 
sketches  of  .the  life  and  manners  of  those  mouutainQcrr.  U‘ 
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is  every  where  apparent  that  the  author  has  view  d  with  the 
eye  ami  imagination  of  a  poet  all  the  heAutiful  a  od  all  the 
tHMuendons  appearances  of  the  romantic  rei^ion^  a  ikI  entered 
with  the  most  animated  sympathy  into  all  the  ide;  m  and  pas¬ 
sions  )f  the  inhabitants.  And  really  nothing  can  \v»^l|  be  more 
strilxinj^,  than  the  contrast  between  such  a  stale  of  society  and 
that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  witness  if)  this  con  jitry.  Under 
the  fascination  of  her  poetry,  we  feel  somcltiing  'dkea  conger 
nial  admiiiitioii  of-  so  iiuich  vigour,  and  energy,  and  simph- 
citv,  and  attachment  to  the  spot  which  has  been,  consecrated 
hy  the  abode  of  icvered  ancostors.  But  when  we  become 
cool  again,  we  cannot  help  perceiving  timt  ih  e  life  of  the 
Highianders  is  a  most  miserable  struggle  of  eiulh^s  toil  against 
hopeless  poverty  ;  nor  can, we  at  all  coincide  wit’Sth-ir  regrets, 
or  those  of  oiir  author,  for  the  necc?ssary  em  igration  of  so 
many  of  tliC'C  bar  iv  and  adventurous  labourers  io  tljc  far  more 
fruit  fill  regions  of  the  Ohio.  ‘  : 

It  is  very  interesting  to  read  sue] i  a  lively  i  larrative  of  the 
adventures  of  the  Pretender  m.  17  US ;  it  is  as  ;*  story  of  most 
remarkable  events  and  escapes  tlmt  it  intores  t«  us  ;  for  we  do 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  fiartakc  of  that  nlfectionate  par¬ 
tiality  for.  the  wanderer  which  our  poet  seems-  to  teeL 
Plivcing  totally  out  of  the  account  all  consideration  about 
claims  to  the  throne,  we  can  feel  nothing  h  »ur  detestation  for 
a  person,  who  can  come  to  a  peaceful  ai  ad  well-governed 
country  to  excite  tiimuits  which  he^knovvs.m  ust  be  bloody  and 
destructive  licyond  all  calculation. 

The  following  extract,  though  by  no  moan  5^  an  unfavourable 
one,  will  not  periuips  convey  an.  adetpiutc  Ulea  of  the  uicnta 
of  the  princijral  poem.  * 

'  ^  *  'I'hc  wished  the  weary  Inmatea-j  cheers, 

And  kindliest  now  on  every  face  ap|>eurs  ; 

W ell  pleasM  to  meet  in  cointor ,  and  dis  play 
’  The  mix’d  adventures  of  the  various  da'  i. 

What  bounding  deer  and  fluttering  game  :  they  UracM, 

Wint  hunter  met  them  on  the  moory  w.  s.sie  ; 

What  straying  cattle, from  th*  adjacent  s  truth. 

They  careful  turn’d  into  the  homeward  |>#th : 

Or  tell  what  rude  and  new- invented  lay,  •  . 

'  VV’ith  soothing  cadence  lull’d  their  tedio\3f  day; 

Th’  uouartlily  voice,' deep  sounding  thro*  the  wood, 

Or  vision  \vild  or  mournful  fidlitude, 

That  brings  the  long-lost  brother  back  r  ^ain  • 

Prom  Qckbec’s  gates^  or  sad  CuLLOot^i’s  plain  i 
By  turns  in  wonder  wrapt,  or  chill’d  witli.  fear, 

Or  sunk,  in  woe,  th’  attentive  audience  h  cfrr  ; 

And  each ’impression  which  their  w'ordi;  impart, 

Bmks  with  deep  Lntcivsi  on  the  artlcsa  1  : 
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Wot  all  thf  majpc  conninjf  of  the  8ceno« 

'Hiouph  SiDDoss  self  in. sorrow's  pomp  be  seeOf 
Cv)  \vake  emotions  in  the  callous  mind, 

VoisM  in  the  crooked  science  of  mankind, 

So  soft,  so  8tron(T,  go  warm,  as  here  are  known, 

Wlirre  moilest  Na  i  orf.  work^,  and  works  alpnt. 

The  vivid  portion  of  celestial  fire 
Which  bids  the  energetic  soul  aspire. 

Like  the  clear  flames  that  light  the  frozen  zone. 

Blown  by  the  fav'ring  breath  of  heave®  alone. 

More  brightly  blazes,  more  intensely  glows, 

'  ‘Than  where  slow  art  her  languid  aid  bestows. 

*  Mow  all  the  household  with  due  reverence  kneel, 

While^in  e:nphatic  j>hrase  with  fervent  zeal, 

Tlic  Piirfri:  S'zoctin  j>our6  out  his  ardent  prayV, 

For  the  dear  objects  of  his  tendVest  care  ; 

Or  elst';  by  humble  gratitude  inspir’d. 

His  s^^e!ling  her.rt  with  holy  transport  fir'd, 

Presents  his  praise — an  Evctiitvjr  Sacrifice, 

Sincere  ond  welcome  to  the  approving  skies. 

^’hus  blessing  h(.*aven,  and  by  each  other -blest, 

Thcvdroi^'n  tlieir  toils  in  sweet  oblivious  rest.*  p.  32. 

.  The  Letter  in  prose  to  Mr.  Arhullinot,  on  the  authenticitf' 
f>f  the  Ossiat)  poems,  is  in  Mrs.  C.’s  best  manner.  It  is  on  her’ 
compositions  in  this  form  that  she  must  depend,  as  slie  justly 
may,  for  popularity  and  enduring  fame  ;  aud  notwithstanding 
the  merit  of  this  work,  we  shall  he  still  more  gratified  to 
receive  her  pronused  Memoirs  of  an  American  lady,  \vitll‘ 
Sketthe.s  of  Mauiitrs  and  .^:enery  in  America,  astliey  existed* 
previous  to  the  Revolution, ”  than  a  new*  volume  of  poems. 

Art.  XIII.  The  GosfiA  best  firomul^ated  by  National  Schools.  A  Sermott- 
preached  in  die  C^athcdral  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Yoik,  tiefore  the  Hon. 
Sir  Alan  Chambre,  Knight,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench;  and  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Wccxl,  Knight,  one  of  the  Ikirons 
of  the  Exchequer  ;  July  31,  1 80S.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham, 
M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Published •  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  High  Slicrid',  .md  the  Gcrtlcmen  of  the  Grand  Jury.  4to. 
pp  35.  Price  3s.  fid.  Wilson,  York;  Mawman.  1808. 

^I'HIS  Sermon  is  a  sort  of  Supplement  to  that  which  Mr.  Wrangham  de» 
livcrrd  at  the  Lent  Assizes  on  the  support  afforded  by  Christianity  to 
the  r itional  laws  (I*  cl.  Rev.  \  ol.  IV.  464)  ;  and  ihe  verse  following  the 
text  of  the  former  disooursc  is  adopted  for  the  present,  Dcut.  iv.  9.  A 
character  ncr.rly  identical  is  applicable  to  both:  they  are  distinguished 
by  .1  sound  thi  ology,  liberality  of  sentiment,  just  observation,  and  a  very 
glowing  tlvuigh  not  blameless  st)le.  Mr.  W.  is  a  zealous  advocate  of 
A  national  svsten)  of  education,  and  he  seems  to  have  given  his  entire  ap¬ 
probation  to  Mr.  Whitbread's  bill.  He  draws  a  strik ing  contrast  between 
tfr  Instructid  and  illiti'r.ite  youth;  and  cites  as  general  examples  in  fa- 
VC'ur  of  ixiucation  the  su]  erior  moiality  of  the  lower  cIasks  in  Switzerbo^ 
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Scotland.  He  justly  enforces  the  necessity  of  including  religioui 
iastnictioc  among  the  requisiu*8  in  a  national  system  of  education^  and 
pleads  for  the  adoption  of  the  church  catechism^  in  opposttloa  to  the 
idle  cant  about  uncontroverted  doctrines." 

*  Atonement  in  particular, (he  obsenres )which  msy  be  denominated  the 
peculiar  characteiistic  of  the  Oofjpel,  as  it’s  acceptance  or  rejection  seems  to 
ratify  or  to  annul  the  covenant  staled  upon  the  Cross,  sbotiid  be  invariably 
kept  in  sight.  That  it  should  ever  have  been  left  out  oi'  sight,  indeed 
must  appear  extraordinary  to  those,  who  have  read  their  Uibli*s,  and  /vom- 
sd  not  kt  thud  above  that  tv/uch  u  writtem.  For  if  we  analyse  the  Chris- 
lion  dispen8ution<^it*s  forerunners,  it’s  objectSt  and  it’s  accompaniments— 
as  delivered  in  the  Sacred  Records,  we  find  every  thing  converging  to 
one  brilliant  centre  ;  Adam,  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  history,  prophccyt 
type,  ceremony — all  pointing  to  one  refulgent  personage,  and  oil  ptxKlaim* 
ing  Him,  witli  the  convinced  Apostle,  their  Lord  and  their  God,  An* 
gels  announced  his  conception,  celebrated  his  nativity,  ministered  to  his 
necessities :  Upon  Mount  Tabor  he  assumed  the  glory  of  the  Godhead^ 
and  when  he  exjured  upon  Mount  Calvary,  the  vad  of  the  temfik  um  reni 
in  tvjoin  from  the  toft  to  the  bottom^  and  the  earth  did  quakes  and  the  rode 
were  renlj  and  the  graves  were  ojuned,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which 
tlefU  rose  !  And  was  all  this  magnificent,  all  this  tremendous  machinery 
jet  in  motion— by  Him'  too,  in  whose  works  means  and  eaids  arc  strictly 
commensurate — was  this  gIol>e  convulscil  throughout  it’s  depths,  ana 
were  yon  skies  clad  in  preieinatural  mourning,  simply  to  mirk  thc.de« 
cease  of  a  prophet  ?  7V<s,  /  say  unto  yoUf  and  more  than  a  ftrojkhet.  Away 
then  with  the  audacious  theories,  which  would  despoil  Christianity  of 
the  Deity  of  it’s  founder,  of  it’s  propitiatory  sacrifice,  of  it’s  great  aoJ 
blessed  scheme  of  medi^ition  ;  divest  it  of  it*s  consolation  ;  extinguish  in 
short  all  it’s  bright  beams  of  heaven,  and  present  it  to  it’s  dejected  fol¬ 
lowers  as  a  system  only  of  cold  and  inefficient  morality,  intrt^uced  into 
the  world  with  an  idle  ^nd  ostentatious  display  of  the  interposing  DIvI*'* 
aity !’  pp.  27—^8.  ’  ’ 

,  Part  of  this  paragraph  is  indistinctly  asciibed  to  Dr.  Syramons  ;  it  strong* 
ly  reminds  us  of  iin  admirable  sermon  of  Miissillon’s. 

^  Instead  of  quoting  more  freely,  as  we  couhl  wish  to  do,  from  this  ser¬ 
mon,;  we  insert  the  authoi*'s  vindication  of  iiim^eif  from  tile  encomiuns 
of  Major  Scott  Waring.  „ 

‘  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  in  one  of  his  many  late  pamphlets  his  represent^ 
ed  me  as  contending,  that  the  conversion  of  the  heatliens  should  be  re^ 
served  exclusively  lor  the  members  of  the  Lstalilisheti  Church.  With 
a  full  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  her  creed  to  that  of  those  who  dis¬ 
sent  from  her,  I  should  regard  myself  as  grossly  illiberal  and  contempti¬ 
bly  irrational,  if  I  were  really  guilty  oi  the  opinion  imputed  to  mc» 
Quocunque  modo  rem^  if  I  may  interpret  rem  ol  the  propagation  ot  Chris* 
tianity,  will  1  trust  ever  be  my  motto ;  or,  to  quow  from  a  higher  auiho* 
riiy  than  that  of  Horace,  Every  way^  whether  in  furetence  or  in  trwthf 
Christ  is  preached  ;  and  i  therein  do  rejotcet  yea,  and  will  rejoice*  p.  34* 

A  large  collection  of  notes,  on  various  subjects,  is  subjoined  to  the  ser¬ 
mon  ;  and  a  curious  and  learned  Appendix  is  added  on  the  famous  Nuth^ 
ber  wbt«h  Mr.  W,  finds  the  generic  term 
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Art.  !?C1V.  A  Picture  of  Valencia^  taken  on  the  cfiot ;  coroprehencnn^ 
a  ]  )escnption  of  that  Province,  its  inhabitants,  manners  and  customs 
pit  Kiuctions.  commerce,  manufactures,  &c.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
liuning  a  Geographical  and  Statistical  Survey  of  .Valencia,  and  of  the 
■  Kitlearic  and  Pithyusian  Ulands  :  together  witji  remarks  on  the  Moors 
^ain.  Translated  from' the  German  of  Christian  \ugustus  Fi>cher, 
by  Frederic  Shoberi.  t<vo.  pp.  i»09.*  Price  7.s.  Colburn.  1808. 

Art.  XV.  A  Picture  of  Lisbon  ;  taken  on  the  sfiot:  being  a  Description, 
moral,  civil,  political,  physical,  and  religious,  of  that  Capital ;  with 
Sketches,  of  the  Government,  Character  and  M.mners  of  the  '  ortu- 

fiu'se  in  general.  Py  a  Ck’ntlcman  many  Years  resident  at  Lisbon. 
VO.  pp.  Price  6s.  Colburn,  -l^OvS. 

VERY  publication  which  gives,  or  even  professes  to  give,  authentic  in- 
*  '  formation  relative  to  any  part  of  Spain  or  Portugni,\viIl  no  doubt  attract 
sonic  notice  at  the  pre  ent  highly  interesting  situation  of  affairs  in  those 
aiHicied  states.  'Phe  tw'o  works  which  we  havC  here  class<‘d  together, 
arc  both  evidently  brought  forward  to  meet  the  immediate  demand 
of^ public  curiosity ;  they  are  of  very  moderate  value,  but  the  former  is 
by  tar  the  bt'st. 

Fischer  is  always  an  eulogist  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
manners  he  describes  ;  but  in  this  picture  of  Valencia,  he  excels  himself. 
All  is  equally  admirable  ;  the  Valencians  are  the  best  of  human  bcingsj 
their  country  the  hiost  delightful,  even  tlieir  earthquakes  are  nothing  but 
flight  transient  horizontal  undulations,  to  which  the  inhabitants  arc  so 
accustomed,  that  they  scarcely  take  notice  of  them.’*  The  greatest  pait 
/>f  the  materials,  the  author  candidly  states,  are  derived  from  Ohservacionei 
tohre  la  historia  mituraly  ^ec^rafiat  iffc.  del  re^no  de  Valencia^  fior  Don 
Antonio  Josef  CavjniHes , Madrid  1795—97  folio  \  his  own  personal  observa- 
tions  down  to  18(K>  being  added,  we  presume  tliat,  making  allowance  for 
she  immoderate  cflusion  of  panegyric,  this  picture  of  Valencia  may  be'eon- 
sideretl  as  of  surticient  accuracy  and  merit  to  deserve  some  attention  froni 
the  public.  The  style  is  most  absurdly  declamatory  and  rhapsodical ; 
and  then'  an*  some  scandalous  indelicacies  which  regard  for  his  character, 
if  he  had  no  lH.'iter  motive,  should  have  induced  the  translator  to  omit. 


The  Picture  ol  l..isbon  is  apparently  a  hasty  translation  of  some  in4b 
significant  Fnmch  revolutionary  writer,  about  the  years  1795  and  1796* 
which,  on  account  of  the  temporary  interest  of  the  subject,  has  been  raked 
^ut  of  deserved  obscurity.  From  this  miserable  trash,  however,  we  .will 
triuiBcribc  one  page,  for  ^he  purpose  of  calling  the  public  attention  to  a  very^ 
flagrant  abuse,  fa;  more  prevalent  in  this  metropolis  .than  its  inhabiianis  arct 
generally  aw.ire,  but  in  wliich  London  itself  must  yield  to  Lisbon. 

*  False  witnesses  at  Iirill  a  crown  a  head  ;  that  is  their  established  price 
in  Lisbon,  and  every  body  knows  it.  The  places  in  which  tjiey  are  to  be* 
feund*,  the  jioins  at  which  they  assemble,  and  the  token  by  which  tlicy 
m.’.V  tx*  recognized,  arc  equally  wcH  knowm.  Every  day  on  wliich  the 
couits  of  vjustice  sit,  a  coosideiable  crowd  begins  to  assemble  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  in  a  pl.ice  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Rccio,  on 
one  side  of  the  Dciulnican  convTnt,  and  l)efore  the  palace,  where  the  sittings 
ot  theRcI.nvjao  ate  held.  This  g'^ng  lerriains  here  till  one  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Ileie  you  y.x' cvIiectl'J  together,' spies  of  the  pahcc,  pJttyfogging^ 
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lawyers,  greedy  aolicitfors,  anA  all  the  scum  of  the  'courts.  Among  the 
ivst  there  is  also  a  chss  of  beings  whose  sole  occupation,  whose  only 
tr.idc,  is  to  appear  before  the  courts,  in  order  to  attm  truth  or  falsehood, 
by  means  of  an  oath  taken  to  the  supreme  being.  These  men  arc  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  first  ap^iiiiMrtt,  wltether  he  be  knov/n  or  unknown  to  them, 
whether  of  their  own  nation  or  a  foreigner.  They  say,  they  aihrm,  they 
swear  whatever  the  paity  ibat  employs  them  pleases.  They  arc  always 
ready,  they  knowcveiy  persm,  though  he  comes  from  .)np;in  ;  they  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  fact  though  it  (may)  have  happened  in  China.  It  is 
sufTici^t  to  give  them  their  lesson  wHl,  cither  verbally  or  in  writing,  and 
they  will  repeal  it  faithfully  in  the  face  of  the  judges,  and  of  the  justice 
of  a  Gf)d  W'ho  heiu  s  them.* 

‘All  Lisbon  is  acquainted  with  their  practises ;  the  courts  arc  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  scandal  is  evident,  it  is  in  vain 
that  the  public  virtue  exclaims  ugaiust  so  revolting  an  abuse;  they 
remain  unpunished  and  the  abuse  is  perpetuated. 


Art.  XV’ I,  Essiirf  on  Public  Worship,  Published  iu  Pursuance  of 
the  Will  of  the  late  Mr.  Norris,  a^-  having  gained  the  Annud  Pnr.e 
instltiu/d  by  him  in  the  l^niversity  of  Cambridge.  By  George  CorneliuR 
Gorham,  of  (j  icciPs  C  liege.  8vo.  pp.  72,  Price  2s.  b*d.  Hatchaid, 
Burditt.  1808. 

JF  w'C  mistake  not,  this  is  Mr.  Gorham’s  first  appearnnceon  the  literary 
arena  ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  respectable  one.  It  wou  d  give  us 
sincere  pleasure  to  know  that  all  the  compositions  produced  on  this  occasion 
displayed  as  much  seriousness  of  mind  and  familiarity  with  Scripture  as 
are  evident  in  Mr.  G.’s  essay.  His  plan,  which  would  probably  have 
been  more  extenr.ive  had  his  limits  permitted,  is  to  recommend  public 
worship  as  agreeable  to  mason,  and  .as  resting  on  the  authority  of  Scriptury, 
to  defend  it  against  ‘objectior.<«,  to  discuss  the  nrojKT  mode  or  more 
especially  to  extol  the  liturgy  established  by  law,  and  to  state  its 
importance  and  advantages.  His  i*ciniii  ks  are  commonly  just  and  appropriate ; 
his  sivlc  is  pcMspicuous  and  unaffected  ;  and  his  occasional  notes  are  cre¬ 
ditable,  thought  not  ostcnt.atious  proofs,  of  his  theological  and  miscellaneous 
re.adiiig. 


Art.  XV'll.  Li'ttrrs  on  Literature^  iiisie^  and  Composition,  addressed  to 
his  Son.  By  George  (ircgoi  y,  D.  D.  late  Vicar  of  West- Ham,  Do¬ 
mestic  Chaplain  to  tlie  Bishop  of  LanilafP,  ^'c.  Sic.6cc.  2  vols.  12mo. 
Price  1 8s.  bds.  i’hiiiips.  ioOS. 

J-^AVING  remarked^  that  a  very  large  poition  of  the  previous  publica¬ 
tion  ascribed  to  Dr  Gregory  was  copied  fp  ni  the  *  Monthly  Precep¬ 
tor,’  and  having  noticed  in  this  latter  work  a  succession  of  papers  on  the 
very  same  topics  as  the  Letters  now  before  us,  wv  W'cre  naturally  induced 
to  take  another  peep  into  that  notcvl  repository  of  juvenile  erudition.  On 
resuming  our  search,  we  fourd  that  though  the  plagiarism  is  not  so  fla¬ 
grant  and  extensive  as  in  the  former  instance,  and  though  the  sentiraentt 
here  advanced  are  so.mctiiVies  at  v.iriance  with  those  in  the  ‘  Preceptor,' 


Lectures  on  Experimental  Pliilosophy,  See.  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  IV, 
p.  988, 
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ihc  maker  of  this  book  has  very  frt?ely  availed  himself  of  the  observations 
contained  in  tiut  work.  In  many  ot  the  letters,  several  whole  pages  to¬ 
gether  arc  copied  verbatim  ;  in  others  the  paosages  extracted  are  of  less 
magnitude,  varying,  according  to  circumstances,  from  three  lines  to  thirty  | 
and  in  many  places  so  much  ingenuity  is  evinced  in  transposing  the  para- 
gf^hs,  and  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  that  it  is  not  a  little 
dimcult  to  deter  t  the  siniilancy.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  certain 
opinions  and  maxims,  which  were  inserted  without  acknowledgement  in 
the  ‘  Preceptor,'  are  here  ascriliod  to  their  original  owners,  Cicero,  Blair, 
and  others.  To  this  acknowledged  source,  together  with  a  few  others 
to  which  we  are  pointed  in  the  work,  may  be  traced  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  matter  which  these  volumes  contain.  In  estimating  the 
characters  of  the  principal  unckmi  historians,  and  some  of  the  modems, 
fieocr.il  Andreossy  and  Mr.  Hayley  are  regularly  summoned  to  give  in 
their  evidence,  ami  are  nude  to  supply  their  respective  quotas  of  prose 
and  poctiy,  as  occa^i()u  re^^juires.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Gregory  published 
a  volume  of  Sermon^,  and  prefixed  to  it  an  Essay  on  the  Composition 
and  delivery  of  a  Senuon,  and  this  Essay  his  correspondent  is  ta^ht 
to  “  conclude  has  furnished  many  of  the  hints  for"  the  letter  on  the  Elo¬ 
quence  of  the  Palpit.  A  comparison  between  “  two  of  the  most,  finished 
orators  that  ever  gr..cod  the  British  or  any  other  senate,"  Messrs.  Fox  and 
Pitt,  is  reprinted  from  a  |K*riodical  publication  in  the  conducting  of 
which'*  says  Dr.  G.  “  i  had  some  share."  The  la.st  letter  in  the 
series  contains  a  v.iiiety  ol  judicious  remarks  on  the  uses,  advantages,  .and 
ubuses  of  classical  learning,  u  hiciV  were  communicated  by  the  Dr.  some 
years  ago  to  the  Philosophical  and  Literarv^  Society  of  Manchester,  and 
were  printed  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  its  Memoirs. 

With  the  materials  thus  obtained,  and  a  vanety  of  others,  some  of 
which  at  least,  if  r.f>t  many,  are  probably  original,  and  which  are  altoge¬ 
ther  arranged  aiul  proportioned  with  very  tolerable  symmetry,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  skill  of  a  Master  in  the  Art,  two  and  thirty  I.etters  arc 
composed  on  the  subjeets  enumerated  In  the  title-page. 

It  wc  consider  tlK*si*  l.etteis  i independently  of  the  mode  .tdoptud  ii) 
the  compilation,  they  deserve  considerable  praise ;  they  certainly  contairt 
manv  correct  and  important  observations,  with  much  judicious  advice  and 
sound  criticism  illustrated  by  appropriate  examples,  and  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  young  jKisons.  The  arrangement  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  Blair’s  Lectures,  ami  other  Ixioks  of  the  same  kind,  but  it  docs 
not  vary  from  them  suificiently  to  need  any  distinct  specification  ;  the  gene- 
ral  distribution,  however,  of  the  subjects,  is  very  well  ada])ted  to  afford  a 
di.-tinct  view  of  tlie  whole.  Exce  ptions  undoubtedly  occur  to  this  fa¬ 
vourable  report ;  and  from  ninny  others  we  select  the  following.  Wc 
have  a  right  to  expect,  in  every  didactic  comjiosition,  that  the  writer  should 
not  violate  his  own  precepts :  among  the  directions  for  attaining  purity  of 
style.  Dr.  (L  observes  ‘  I  kn^w  notliingthat  more  enfeebles  a  style  than 
bc'ginning  sentences  with  connective  particles,  such  as,  and,  though,  but, 
however,  ‘herefore.  See.  It  seems  to  put  the  reader  out  of  breath,  and 
p.irtakes,  in  some  mrasvre,  of  the  ungracefulness  and  confusion  of  long 
sentences.  It  also  destroys  that  compactness  which  gives  energy  to  style.* 
(V’ol.  1.  p  89.)  In  the  s.mie  volume,  however,  we  very  frequently  find 
Br>t  only  sentences,  but  paragraphs,  beginning  with  one  or  other  of  these 
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prohibited  expressions  ;  and  iherv  are  not  waniiOjj  instinceSt  wlicne  etreo 
two  of  these  words  are  usi'd  together,  inti^xluciog  the  si'iHepce  with 
“  But  though/'  or  “  Thouglt  licwcver.^  &c.  For  our  puM,  we  tlioaid 
object  to  the  rule  itself,  because  it  confounds  two  different  classes  of  pur* 
tides  ;  ^///,  through ^  and  many  oilicrs,  may  properly  begin  a  seateoce, 

while  thfnfore,  /lowrvtrTf  fierhafts^  &C.  must  generally  be  inserted  ia 
tlie  second  or  some  remoter  place  in  the  phrase  ;  the  some  distioctioo  ob> 
tains  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

Of  metiphors  it  is  justly  said,  that  they  b  *stow  dignity  on  compoii* 
tion ;  but  the  remark  ouglit  not  to  have  b*en  left  entirely  without 
striction  The  examples  produced  to  establish  its  truth,  are  |Krcaliarly 
unlucky  : — •  How  much  nobkr  is  it  to  say  “  the  vault  of  heaven**  than 
to  use  the  common  word,  **  the  sky.*’  So  we  wy  “  the  evening  of  life,** 
for  old  age*  (Vol.  I.  p.  156)  ;  the  altemtion  of  one  word  woukl  make 
tills  sentence  coirect ;  how  niiich  raoiv  ridiculous,  or  more  pedUntic,  is 
certainly  the  true  reading. 

The  remarks  on  the  ehxjuence  of  the  pulpit,  in  the  xixth  Letter,  are 
for  the  most  part  judicious;  and,  brief  as  they  aiv,  might  be  read  with  advsa* 
tage  by  some  who  have  long  bt*en  preachers.  But  u*e  can  scnirely  ima¬ 
gine  any  thing  more  unlike,  than  the  following  miniature  portrait  of  Dr.’ 
Barrow’s  eloquence.  That  this  astonishing  nxio  “  possessca  a  more  raried 
stock  of  learning  than  perhaps  any  divine  of  our  church,**  may  be  Ad¬ 
mitted  with  some  qualification;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  nroraineat  and 
characteristic  difference  between  him  and  otlvr  men.  We  look  further, 
and  are  told  “  though  his  genius  was  mathematical,  I  confess  there  appears 
rather  a  want  of  method  in  some  of  his  discourses.  His  style  is  in  gene- 
ral  plain  and  chaste.  His  p.*riods  are  not  fulU  but  run  smoothly  from  tfte 
tongne  ;  and  his  language,  for  the  mon  pirt.  firesrrvrs  one  root  tenor,** 
p.  — k  Who  that  has  b  *en  delighted  with  the  rich  exuberance  of 

Barrow,  admired  the  Mpid  yet  unequal  torrents  that  flow  through  his 
pages,  and  ol>sei*ved,  amidst  the  innumenible  brilliances  the  occastoail 
roughness  of  his  style,  but  must  conclude  that  our  arti.st  had  either  never  seen 
the  object  he  was  attempting  to  depict,  or  had  only  lK*held  it  from  a  con¬ 
cave  mirror,  reversing  every  feature  it  received’  upon  its  surface  ? 

We  might  notice  many  little  faults  in  the  style,  and  nuny  exc**ption- 
able  criticisms  ;  but  these  are  not  of  a  nature  to  render  the  work  Jess 
fit  thaa  others  of  the  same  kind  for  tin' perusal  of  youth.  There  is  how* 
ever  one  error  in  principle  against  which  the  student  should  be  warned  ; 
we  mean  the  tedder«:y  of  the  instructions  to  produce  a  pomp  and  strange¬ 
ness  of  diction  too  remote  from  the  language  of  life  ;  our  quotation  oo 
the  subject  of  metaphor  will  be  a  sufficieai  specimen  of  what  we  condemn. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  the  admirable  letters  of  Cowper  should  not  have 
been  noticed  in  the  account  of  epistolary  compositions. 

Art.  XVI 1 1.  Discourse  on  Trouble  of  Mind^  and  the  Disease  of  Afelan^ 
choly  ;  with  a  Preface  containing  several  advices  to  the  Relations  and 
Friends  of  Melancholy  People.  By  Timothy  Rogers,  M.  A.  I'he 
Third  Edition.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  idfe  of  the  Author.  8vo. 
price  58.  Maxwell  and  Wilson,  Williams  and  Smith,  1808. 

CO  many  readers,  even  in  this  frivolous  age,  still  padVr  the  l.imp-sconted 
volumes  of  the  past  centuries  to  the  light  qihemcral  reading  of  thq 
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prcsenti  that  the  increased  demand  for  the  work«  of  the  old  divinca  ha»  at 
once  enhanced  their  value,  and  rendered  them  diflicult  of  attainment  at  any 
price.  Hence  the  republicailon  of  many  antiejuated  treatises  has  be«  n 
loudly  demanded  ;  and  when  undertaken  with  a  judicious  choice  of  sub¬ 
ject,  and  with  a  duo  nirention  to  econon:y,  has  seldom  given  tlie  editor  any 
reason  to  re|»ent.  Unless  we  are  much  too  partial  to  the  taste  of  our  most 
5:eni  us  readers,  the  lalc  of  this  voIujpc  will  prove  th:;t  a  new  edition  of 
this  work  was  a  (it'sidi.utuin  in  sacied  literaiure.  The  subject  has  all  the 
tender  interest  which  boxers  ovei  every  thin^  inelancboly  ;  and  themalaily 
which  the  worthy  author  attempts  to  alleviate  is  unhappily  not  less  frequent, 
ilinn  might  be  evjiccted  in  a  world  wheic  the  dLuangement  of  sin  pjoduces 
twch  a  tcpdency  to  gloom  and  so  many  circumstances  to  excite  its  opera¬ 
tion.  'riie  writer  was  well  qualified  to  “  minister  to  a  mind  diseased 
for  he  had  all  the  c  mpasslon  and  skill  which  are  learned  from  sympathy 
and  experience,  v.hile  liis  own  deliverance  from  the  gloomy  caverns  of 
d(  spondency  enabled  him  to  direct  others,  in  a  snuiLr  state  of  distiess,  to 
the  tiiieand  only  way  gf  escape. 

A  life  of  the  author  is  prefixed  ;  and  the  volume  is  so  closely  printed,  diat 
rone  wiio  read  it  with  due  attention  will  complain  that  they  have  not  had, 
their  pennyworth. 


Alt.  Xiy.  I'hc  ^ifi  ’iCiiu  Stran^^r:  ^4  .Verwi^n,  preached  at  London  Wall, pa 
tlie  evening  of  Sunday  the  ITtli  of.lanuary  for  the  Benefit  of  the 

African  and  Asiatic  Society,  and  published  at  the  Request  of  the  Com¬ 
mitter.  Fv  Robert  Young,  1).  D.  Minister  of  the  Sept’s  Church, 
J-ondon  \X’aIl.  8vo.  pp.  47.  price  Is.  6d.  Richardson,  Williams. 
1808, 

Art.  XX  Am  I  tint  a  Friend  and  a  Brother  ?  A  Sermon^  preached  at  the 
Free  Chapel,  West  Street,  St.  Giles’s,  on  Wednesday  livening,  June 
lo,  1808,  foj-  the  Benefit  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  Society  ;  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  Request  of  the  Committee.  By  the  Rev.  VV .  (iurney, 
Rector  of  v'^t.  Clement  D.»ncs,  fi;c.  Svo.  pp.  40,  price  Is.  fid.  Hatcliard, 
Ogle,  dec.  IbOS. 

y^MONGall  tlie  distinctions  of  Britons  from  otlu:r  mdons,  there  is 
none  in  which  they  have  so  much  reason  to  exult  as  in  the  zeal  and 
liberality  of  their  benevolence.  As  the  result  of  religious  conviction  under 
l!ic  operations  of  iiivlne  inJluence,  as  tending  to  recommend  the  faith  they 
profess,  to  “  gluiify  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven,”  to  benefit  their  fellow 
liicn,  to  improve  tlieir  own  character  and  promote  the’.r  immediate  and 
inqienskablc  happiness,  they  have  reason  to  rtjoice  in  every  eflort  and  in» 
stitution  of  pl'llanihropy  with  a  gratitude  incompatible  with  pride.  The 
case  of  tlie  Africans  anxd  Lascars  in  tliis  country,  es|>ecially  of  the  former, 
is  very  forcibly  and  j>athetically  recommended  in  these  pamphlets  ;  and  wc 
sinceiTcly  hoj>e  *t|icir  exterttvsiva*  circulation  will  greatly  incrcaSle  the  resources 
and  promote  the  view's  of  the  v  orthy  men  w  ho  have  founded  the  society. 
Tlie  Institution  unites  the  peculiar  advantages  of  a  Benevolent  Association 
and  a  Benefit  Club ;  its  funds  are  supported  chiefly  by  gratuitous  contri; 
hution,  but  according  to  :i  judicious  rule  are  also  aided  bv  the  subacriptions, 
very  slender  ones,  ii  is  true,  of  the  unfortunate  objects  of  its  relief.  This 
relief  includes  the  supply  of  immediate  wants,  assistance  in  preptiring  for 
and  obtaining  honourable  service,  provision  in  case  of  sickness,  and  religious 
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instruction.  Places  of  worship  at  particular  tliUfS  are  appropriated  to  their 
usc»  ;uicl  members  of  the  society  visit  the  sick  and  to  condMoe  pious 
advice  and  dircciion  with  their  pecuoiary  bounty. 

fiotii  tlie  sermons,  as  they  could  scarcely  f.iil  to  be  on  thU  very  iote- 
rcsting  topic,  are  woithy  of  perus.ll ;  the  one  is  much  the  more  disttn* 
guished  by  elevation  of  seniiment  and  the  graces  of  tftyle,  and  the  other  is 
highly  characteristic  of  its  pious  and  benevolent  author.  To  each  Sermoa 
the  rules  of  the  Society  are  annexed  ;  tiie  former  is  accompanied  with  ao 
appendix  containing  a  very  aifecting  narr.itive  of  an  African  wom.iu,  whose 
susceptibility  to  the  tenderest  social  affections  and  the  finest  devotional 
feelings,  is  impressively  exhibited. 

Jin.  XXI.  The  OJfue  of  Reason  In  Rdi^ton.  by  John  Clarke,  D.  D* 
Boston,  Matsachuiseis.  12mo.  pp.  Iti.  price  3d.  Eaton.  1808. 

A  hearty  laugh  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  refreshments  of  our  critical 
^  labours  ;  especially  when  it  succeeds  and  dissipates  the  weariness  of 
poring  over  pages  of  sober  dullness.  W.-  therefore  feel  a  very  lively  sense 
of  gratitude  to  the  author  of  tliis  remarkable  tract.  After  labouring  to 
explain  and  prove  two  most  obvious  things,  tliat  the  office  of  reason  is  lo 
examine  tlie  evidence  of  Scriptiue,  to  ascertain  its  autlienticity,  and  to 
examine  its  phraseology  to  ascertain  its  sense,  he  breaks  foith  into  the  fbl* 
lowing  most  logic:il  and  marvellous  corollary.  **  Whato  er  you  hear,  search 
the  scriptures  ;  and  see  whether  they  speak  the  same  language,  &c.  8ic, 
Your  religion  will  be  of  the  rainmal Lind^  w  liich  ail  who  reflect  will  admire* 
Instead  of  bewildering  yourselves  W'ith  mysteries,  you  will  modetlltf  Ssimu 
*U)hat  tjOH  caumt  comprehend** !i  That  word  modestly**  is  in  truth  ir¬ 
resistibly  ludicrous.  And  so  religious  people  “  of  the  rational  kind' mo¬ 
destly  dismiss”  from  their  creed,  among  a  multitude  of  other  doctrmei» 
those  of  tiie  infinity,  spirituality,  and  eternity  of  God,  tlu;  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  \  Tj  uly,  we  should  think  these  **  ra- 
tionals*’  stand  a  fair  chance,  like  the  ingenious  Bedlamite,  of  being  out¬ 
voted. 

Art.  XXII.  IdheL  Sir  John  Carr  against  Hood  and  Sharpe.  Repwtof 
the  above  Case^  tried  at  the  Sitting  after  Trinity  Term,  before  l^ord 
Eilenborough,  and  a  Special  Jury,  ^.Ith  duly,  1808.  Taken  in  Sbort- 
Uand  by  Thomas  Jenkins.  To  which  arc  added,  several  Letters  on 
the  Subject,  written  by  the  Earl  of  MountDorri;s,  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
and  the  Author  of  “  My  Pocket  Book,”  8vo.  pp.  39.  Price  Is*  6d. 
Vernor  and  Co.  1808. 

E  were  pleased  with  the  event  of  this  trial,  and  wc  notice  the  report 
of  it,  on  general  principles.  If  it  had  notlung  else  to  recommend  itt 
than  its  tendency  to  lowei;  the  rcpuutioa  ot  Sir  John  C.ifr  and  his  quartos 
unduly,  to  elevate  that  of  his  illiberal  assailant,  the  author  of  “  My  Pocket- 
Book,**  undeservedly,  and  to  place  the  character  of  the  sheriff  or  London 
in  no  very  enviable  predicament,  we  should  have  left  it  to  the  caprice  of 
literary  curiosity  and  the  aid  of  advertisements  ;  but  it  deserves  to  obtain 
the  widest  circulation  that  patronage  can  give  it,  «is  confirming  to  Britons 
the  invaluable  right  of  free  criticism  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
The  manly  and  constitutional  declarations  of  Lord  Eilenborough  have 
added  now  dignity  to  the  illustrious  station  which  he  fills,  and  have  aug- 
iiicnteJ  his  ample  claims  to  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 
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71^.  K«*v-  W,  r.Trrr,  Wymondky 
lIoMM*,  %iil  ktuHtiy  J*rml  lu  lb«»  pie>>  **  A 
ViiMlication  of  SU'u'tiiri  s*  oii  tht  oriiciit  of 
•wtralVvit,  ill  rrply  to  tf.e  an;uln'ilPr^ion^» 
oftlK  Ri  v.  T.  Hill,  witfi  ft/'f^cr  tltietuir*  vn 
IM.  Willittins’A  IlyixiMu-'i*.'  ’ 

Also,  sptvtl  ly  will  b  pnblishi'il,  **  A  K#*- 
Jfiuiib  ■  to  Ibo  K«'.  'riioin  i:*  HillN  “  Drief 
S<rrturts’  on  Mr.  Itcnist-l’s  “  Roinarks, 
»»'latiro  to  thv.Oriitn  ol  ytvrnt  rxhi- 

bitoiy;  fbo  **  Passin— Powrr-HyiKithrAix”  in 
it!*  api^K’ntimi  to  the  do<*frhi<*  of  ORiorvAL 
Si'i;'’  by  thr  Author  of  ike  Komarki*,  if-c, 

A  Volufiie  of  SeiiMoii.s  by  th«*  late  excel¬ 
lent  Mr.  l.avnigtoii  ol  Kkl<'f«'r(f,  (for  an  a<'- 
rimiit  of  whom  sev  FjcL  Hev.  Vul.  III.  p. 
€i38.)  w  tiow  in  the  pvrsti. 

Shortly  will  b*-  piihlisheil  TTie  Life  of  Mr. 
Jhibn  nbnyan,  cootnitiinit  hl»(»rare  uhouiul- 
ioj^  to  Ibo  rhirf  of  Sinner?,  An  .Aocomit  of 
kK  Imprisuiinieut,  Convi  rwation  beft>rt*  the 
Jw<(tict>»  Ac.  Iir»t  f.ithlifhi  tl  from  bis  own 
M.'inMscripis  in  anti  Kemarkc  on  bis 

4'h»raetrran<l  Writings,  with  a  Une  Portrait, 
kjr  Joseph  Iviiney. 

Also  by  the  •aiiie  Author,  The  History  of 
Baptism,  or  an  Appeal  tt>  the  5irnpture.s  and 
History  for  Inforniation  on  that  Suhieet,  in 
Thulo^uea  bt'lwcr  u  a  Hapti.st  aivl  n  PamIo- 
!<uptist.  With  a  Pronti* piece  repreaciUing 
the  K  iptism  of  tlif  F.tliiopran  Knnuch. 

Sir  lohn  Carr’s  New  Work,  a  Totrr  in 
Sei'llind,  is  hi  the  Pi  css  and  will  be  publi»ll> 
cd  JO  .Vo'CMilier. 

A  t'hi  ap  I'cTition  of  Ridiiiison’s  Scripture 
Charafter.s,  in  4  \ol>.  I  Jiiio.  r*  in  consider¬ 
able  foiwa  rrlness. 

The  Author  of  the  .Age  of  Frirolity  has  in 
thr  presfc  a  small  s’olume*  of  P«»em5,  o»n- 
sisting  of  Sonnets,  Tales,  auU  t'hararteristic 
I*iere«. 

The  Rer,  Mr.  Wix  h.is  ivarly  ready  for 
publirafion,  Scriptural  Illustrations  of  the 
1lhrty-nii)e  Articles  ol  thr  i  hurch  ol  Faig- 
Und. 

The  Anthor  of  Pinal  Sports  proprises  to 
publish  by  Subscription,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
a  lliatory  uf  thcHorv'j  containing  Direc¬ 
tion?  for  breaking,  rearing,  training,  kc,  of 
llorx*?,  for  the  Turf,  the  Field,  ami  the 
Road,  iutersiKTsed  with  A  nee  doles  apper- 
t.ainiBg  to  each  C'las!- ;  and  aUo  an  Account 
of  the  mo?t  appi\ne«l  .Methods  of  treating 
the  Disorders  to  w  liich  they  are  liable  by  na¬ 
ture,  or  improper  management. 

Mr.  F.,  A.  Kcndnl,  ol  New  York,  has  in 
the  preiie.  Travels  in  Lv'wer  and  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada  j  iu  wbieh  tlic  Political  and  Moral 


State  of  those  Conntries,  their  Ac:ricn!ture, 
Trade, Rcbcor«.'e»,<!kc.  are  illustrated  by  nutwr 
tin|¥irtant  Facts*  aiul  Anecdivses.  ITicwoix 
is  expected  to  form  oi‘**  laret  volume  in  4to, 
accompanied  w  ith  enpraviugs,  and  will  be 
pahlishivi  in  F.npland  aWoift  the  time  of  iti 
a]))>eaiance  in  Atnof.ca. 

Mr.  tiforge  Mortairw’s  Supplement  to 
the  Ttstacea  Btitanwea  h  nearly  finished,  aul 
will  s|)e<  di1y  he  ready  for  de  hery. 

Mi.^s  Anna  Murphy  iutends  to  piblish  so 
Acconiit  of  a  frw  of  the  mo  t  rcmaikahfe 
'Free*  and  Phvuts,  coHei'ted  and  abbiiviattj 
from  tfce  b<  ?t  authorities. 

Dr.  Amirew  Grant,  who  bir?  rreentir  re¬ 
turned  from  Si>*th  .Amirico,  lias  in  the  pr<*ss 
a  History  of  Brazd  which  will  cuniaio  a 
Geographical  ami  Historical  Acrviunt  of 
tliat  imiMYrtani  ('olony ,  with  a  Dcs<'ription 
of  the  Mannt  re,  Cusfmn?,  Religion,  ^c.  of 
the  natives;  iiit< rs|>f*rse<l  with  Remarks  on 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  Clinaate,  Produc¬ 
tions,  ami  FiH't'igw  and  luteriial  Commerce. 
To  which  wiU  be  subiomcd,  Observationa 
on  Ihe  most  prevalent  Disease?  iiicidciit  ta 
tlie  Climate,  with  Hint?  to  new  Settlers  oa 
the  most  c^rm'ioos  Moiles  of  Prereotton. 
It  w  ill  form  one  volnme  in  c»ctavo. 

Mr.  Bcifour  intends  speedily  to  publish 
in  two  c>ctavo  volumes,  Illu?tratioDS  of 
Quix**t*':  tending  to  confirm  and  «  hnTdale 
several  real  Fvcirts  rdahxl  in  that  rngeDfons 
Work;  to  c'onrcy.intcdlJgcfK’e  of  Anthers 
and  of  Works  then  iu  cited ;  to  <lisco««r 
the  sonre**?  whence  Cervantes  has  adopted 
various  Stories  and  AdventiMrev,  improved 
by  the  giow  *)f  kisown  fi  rnfe  Irwugui.'rlion ; 
to  disclosf  his  coMtinual  Alln.sii>f»?  to  Works 
of  Chivahy  and  Romance,  and  to  develop* 
the  Satire  be  employs  to  <.»HTcct  the  F\»l!i»*s 
and  vice*;  of  the  SpaBi^h  Nation  ;  with  oc¬ 
casional  Reflections  on  ccrta'uv  Doctrine? 
and  Opinions  which  he  advance.?  or  sup- 
pewts. 

Dr.  Maror,  whose  Africtiltnral  Report  of 
Berk^hiie  will  speedily  Ihj  publish*  d,  hat 
long  had  it  in  coiiteuiplatioii,  to  bring  out 
R  new  edition,  w'ith  Georgical  Notes,  ol 
Tusser’s  Five  Hundred  Point?  of  good 
HnsluirHlry,  a  Wtirk  n*iw  bermne  cxlrcm*  ly 
scarce,  and  w Inch  furnishes  many  cxctdlent 
Prs'Cepts  in  the  Sclcnec  of  Agriculture,  dc- 
livertxl  111  an  orig  nal  Style  ol  |K>ctical  C'om- 
p<»siti*»o.  The  (piaintne>?  of  the  Fh/alH*th- 
eaii  age,  mixed  with  much  good  sense  and 
good  humour,  distinguishe?  the  Work  «4 
Tnsser,  and  renders  him  equally  cnteiunn* 
ing  and  useful. 
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IJiiqf  ir^rks  nxtHtJif  puiOsied. 

la  tb«  FfW,  spefdily  aill  be  piib>  Publicatiea,  to  be  eaUeii  the  BaptUt  lBa« 
I'thcd,  in  t  vols.  dotxkeimo,  Mfiaainof  aa  gazine,  the  first  Number  of  whieh  will  ba 
American  l^4y,  with  Sketches  of  Manners  published  J.imiary  1,  1801),  t>  be  eontiuned 
and  Scenery  in  America,  as  they  existed  Monthly,  price  Six-peace.  It  is  said  U  W 
previous  t«)  the  R  -rolution.  By  tite  Au-  conduct^  by  Min  tiers  and  Gentlemou  of 
tkor  of  **  Ijctters  from  the  Mouaiains,**  that  Demmination  in  the  W««t  of  Englaad  ; 
Ac.  8cc.  and  the  Profits  are  to  be  appilad  to  ebay ita> 

A  Prospectus  is  issued  of  a  new  perio  lical  ble  purposes. 


Abt.  XXIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Aoaictii.rt’aE.  Illustrated  by  Piafes.  By  W  lliam  Mavor, 


A  Letter  to  the  most  noble  the  Marquis 
of  Titchbeld,  on  the  Practicability  and  Im¬ 
portance  *4  iatrodacin^  the  Merino  of 
bheep  extensively  upon  the  Fure>4  Forms 
of  Kottiirf hamohirc.  By  B.  Thomson, 
Is. 

A  Treatise  on  the  ('ulture  of  the  Pine 
Apple.  By  W.  Cirlthn,  bvu.  IQ*.  6d. 

a«TASY. 

The  British  Flora ;  or,  a  Systematic  Ar- 
ranj^mient  of  British  Plants.  The  ‘2nd 
Fditiua,  much  improved.  By  .lolm  Hull, 
.M.  I),  of  the  Rov.il  Colleyc  of  Physicians 
af  Loudou,  Ac.  Vol.  I.  post  8so, 

CLASSICAL  tlTEEATVae.  ' 

llcrodoti  Ilalicarnasvei  Historicamm  li- 
bri  IX.  MuFarum  ooiainibus  inseripti. 
Textuv  W«.*Shel— in^ianus  passim  relictu.s, 
arruineiitnniiiique  ac  teinporuui  notatio; 
E«iit.  Fit:derici  Vulgari{;t  Reizli,  8vo.  ISs. 
Luge  paper,  II.  IOh.  tM. 

Excerpta  ex  variis  Roman's  Poetis,  qui 
in  Scliolis  rarius  leguntur,  notulis  illustrata, 
quas  collit;it  ia  studios:c  juveiitulis  usurn 
Johannes  ibrgers  Pitman  A.  U.  l‘2ino.  bs. 

EDTC.tTtOM. 

The  Child’s  own  Book,  or  Infaiu’s  plain 
InNtructor,  containing  a  variety  «f  !.»  ssows 
suited  to  the  Capacities  of  Children,  Gd. 

Advice  to  Young  l..uiii‘S  ou  tSie  linprove- 
mi'iit  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Conduct  of 
Life.  By  I'homas  broadhurst.  i‘2mo.  4s. 
bd.  board.s. 

l-ettixs  on  Literature  atid  CompoVtion 
addrcsstvl  to  his  .Son.  Bv  George  Cregory, 
1).  D.  I^te  Viear  of  Wcsthani.  and  do- 
■n*stic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Llaudaff, 
I  vol.  r2ino.  1 3s. 

A  Circle  of  the  Arts  .and  Sciences,  for  the 
P«e  of  Seiiools  and  Yonne  Per-aiiis;  con¬ 
taining  a  clear,  yet  brief,  Explanation  of 
the  Principles  and  Objects  of  the  m^>st  Ira- 
portaot  Branches  of  lIunDan  Knowledge. 


I. .  I«  D.  Ileet»)r  of  Stoncsiu  ld,  Vicar  of 
Hurley,  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries^ 
Ac.  limo.  5s.  bound. 

riNF,  ASTS, 

1 1  lustrations  of  the  I.ay  of  the  Ijift-Mia* 
strel,  c«)nsi sting  of  Twelve  Vmu's  of  the  Ri¬ 
vers  BoUiwtck,  Kttrick,  Yamiw,  Tiviot,  and 
Tweed,  engraved  by  Heath,  fmia  Xlrawiogis 
made  on  iht*  Spot,  by  J.  C.  .Seketky  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  To  which  are  a(Bte«l  l>es«*ripii<m« 
and  .\nnotatious  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  4«u. 

II.  11s.  diL  iMToofs  il.  lis.  6d. 

MISTOtY. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  B«slrtgo  f>i.»x 
He  Bivar,  the  Catniioador,  from  the  Spa- 
ash.  By  Robort  .''outhi-y,  4io.  1.  L>.  b. 

lUatM’aVDFNCX. 

The  Trial  of  Maior  C'arnpl)eM  fu;  the  all- 
fnl  Murder  of  Captain  Boyd;  in  wh'irH  ii 
detaihHl  the  Kvidence,  togetht:!  with  the, 
most  impoitaat  ('iurge  of  the  Judge,  dis¬ 
criminating  .  httu  cm  Manslaughter  and 
Murd<*r,  in  the  case  of  Duelling.  To  whieH 
are  adilctl,  Details  of  the  Deportmeat  of 
the  Major  in  the  interval  of  hi.s  Sentmc.e 
and  Execution,  and  of  his  last  motnral.*. 
‘2  s*  Od. 

MtSCKLLAXKOUt. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Caii<es  uhich  oppose 
the  Conversion  uf  the  Hindus  of  India  tv 
Chrifttianity,  and  render  the  .Attempt  to  .ac- 
compllsh  it  extremely  hazardous  to  the  In- 
terc>st8  of  the  F.ast  ludia  Oimpatiy  and  the 
Nation,  and  to  the  personal  safety  of  En¬ 
glishmen  in  India,  particularly  the  Civil 
Servants  of  the  Coonpuny.  Addiesscd  to 
tlie  Holders  of  Kaat  India  SUn'fc  ;  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  President  of  the  Boatd  of 
Commissioners  for  the  Affair^  of  Imlia.  Bf 
a  Proprietor  of  East  India  Stock,  It.  6d. 

National  Life  Annuit'e«,  1803,  compris¬ 
ing  .ill  the  Tablet,  and  every  other  Infurtna- 
tfon  contained  in  the  .Act  dl*  ParlUmeut  far 
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104^  LUt  9f  U'orics  recently  pub  I isIitiL* 

fr*ntrt»g  f!w  both  on anH  'I’ljr  Contrast:  iiichi'Hng  (‘otnparativ^ 

fjvr«,  fhlh  Benefit  of  .Hurrjvorvhi|*.  Also,  Views  of  Hntnin,  I’ratice,  ami  Spain,  at 
additionnl  Tables,  c^trastfM  with  fimi>  the  present  In  Two  Tarts.  AU- 

er  thro^iitlinut,  cAlvuiated  to  shew  arlmt  An-  *hcsse«l  to  an  Koglish  Nobleman.  By  S.  J. 
Duity  can  b»*  pnrdhased  f>r  1001.  •terlinjr  at  Pratt,  Ktq.  Author  of  <!lr.inings  in  England, 
the  snme  Rate*i,  nfK»n  the  same  laves.  By  &r.  &c.  Is. 

F..  F.  T.  Furt^nw*,  Sto^  bbroWrr,  8vo.  3s.  Hd.  .A  Si'leciion  of  Poems.  By  Charles  Smaiti 
The  rJmtIeiiian-FarmtTV  aiul  Htisbaiid-  Newark.  '2  vols.  eroaO  8\o.  lbs.  boarda. 
tnaiPa  most  useful  Assistant,  in  tm  asnring  'I’he  Kir.-t  Two  Ihioks  of  id’s  Metamor- 
ari3  rx);>fsirtloasly  eoinputTng  the  Value  of  pFioses,  atU^p^«.*d  i'li  English  Verse.  By 
any  quantity  of  Enid,  at  varions  givim  .  W.  .Mills.  Late  a  Scholar,  now  an  Assist- 
Prie'es  per  Acre,  fioiu  Is.  to  UB.  By  W.  tant,in  Bnotihgfortl  (Iraitiniur  School.  ICmu, 
Francis,  t2s.  thl.  5s.  boards. 

Go  k1  .Advice  for  the  Hnshnndtimu  in  Har-  roMTtes. 

vest,  and  tor  all  others  who  labour  hntil  in  An  F.'qv>sT»fe  of  the  Art*  and  Maclihia- 
•arm  weather;  by  'I'.  BMdm  s,  M.  I).  Is.  tions  which  ^“d  to  the  Fsurpatiim  of  the 
Dialoguet  on  Kloqutnice  in  (Jen  ral,  par-  Crow  n  ot  Spain,  and  of  the  Means  pursued 
tirularly  that  KimI  which  is  fit  for  the  by  Bonaparte  16  carry  his  Views  into  Eflect 
Pulpit.  By  M.  Ifneloii,  late  Archbishop  By  Don  Peviro  Ccrallos,  Principal  Secretary 
of  Caiubray.  With  his  Letter  to  the  French  of  State  to  reniinand  VH.  Translated,  re- 
Acadamy  cooceminy  Rhetoric,  Poe.try,  visml,  and  edited  by  John  Joseph  Stock- 
Hrstory ;  and  a  Coaipari’son  batween  tlic  dale.  ^  . 

Ancients  and  Minlerns.  Translatiwl  from  Tunoroov. 

the  Fr»*nrh,  and  illusti.i»»^l  by  Nates  and  A.  Sermon,  preached  at  8U  Mary  I.e  Bow 
Quotations,  by  \t'.  Steven -on,  A.  M.  A  Chuix*li,  Cheapside,  on  Monday  the  5th  of 
New  Edition,  revised  and  corrc.-ttHl,  with  S‘t)teuiber,  1 8d8,  being  tl»e  first  of  a  Series,  ^ 
additional  Note*,  bv  the  Hev.  James  ap)W)iiited  to  be  delivered  for  Boyle’s  LCc- 
Creijjhton,  B.  A.  crown  Sv.>.  8s.  ture,  »ai  tlie  1st  Monday  of  every  Month. 

foKTRV.  By  the  llev.  Klward  Ropton,  A.  M.  «vf  Mug- 

The  Familv  Picture;  <*r,  IVimeUic  IMn-  dalcu  College,  Oxford ;  Curate  of  Crayford 
c.ition.  .A  PtHlic  Epistle  fr»>ru  a  Cmiutry  in  Kent,  6.1. 

<rf*nllcman  to  Ui^  College  Friend,  tlie  Bishop 
t.f - j  uiili  NotiN^  J'.  bd. 


COnnKSPONDENCK. 

WE  .ire  obliged  to  our  cstimnbic  Corrcs^iomlc.it,  who^e  roininunieation  under  the  name 
ol  Verax  was  noticed  a  few  months  ago,  for  nvawliig  liis  name ;  and  re.'Vlily  accede  to  h't 
w  sh  in  making  public  the  substance  of  his  animadversions  on  our  Review  of  Rilrliic’a  Ijfh 
of  Hume,  (V’ol.  IV.  p.  8.)  The  Cuninmmato  and  predominant  v.-niity  of  Mr.  Hume,  on 
whUh  hercm.trks,  is  well  known;  the  principal  ohjict,  however,  of  hi.s  Letter  is  toctirrect 
an  error  of  Mr.  Uitchic  lelativc  to  the  [wwer  of  the  <o;ni  ral  .\«sriuhly  to  follow  np  their 
infcijiledcccIcs’aJtira!  cetismr  onllnmc  andKuines  v'lth  a  criminal  proec.-s  in  the  civil  courts- 
He  justly  observis  that  by  the  Stat.  of  10  Aimc,  i  .  7,  §  10.  it  is  expressly  enacted  tlial 
•*  no  civil  pain,  or  forfeiture,  or  disability,  wlmt’^ocvi-r  sliall  Iv:  in  .any  way  incurred  by  any 
pcr'W>n  dr  per^ns  by  reason  of  any  exv’Ommunicat  on  or  prosceiuion  in  order  to' excommu¬ 
nication  by  the  Cl:uich  Judicatories  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland  and 
all  mirLtrate*  arc  forbid<lcn  to  enforce  any  'ummons  or  txeent  *  any  srntcnce  of  such 
judkmtorics.  The  tme  or  principal  reason,  our  Corresivmdent  thinks,  on  authority  which 
be  deems  gocJ,  of  Home's  and  Karnes’s  anxiety,  was,  that  they  had  a  ilesign  of  gettinf 
themselves  nom"’nale«i  Elders  of  the  Kirk,  in  order  to  be  returned  as  Members  of  the  Oe* 
oeral  Assembly  ;  in  the  way  of  which  drsten  the  intenrU’d  church  censure  would  l»vc  het^ 
art  eftectual  obstruction.  At  any  r.ato,  the  ebarg'' on  the  General  Assam Uy  of  a  disprws* 
t’.oo  to  subject  Uicac  persons  to  civil  pains  or  disabilities,  is  evidently  unfounded  ;  and  tre 
arc  obliged  to  Verax  for  the  intimitiun  which  enables  ns  to  correct  the  statement  la 
which  we  had  inadvcitently  given  cnncncy. 


Zrndtch  m  Copkt,  p.  102J. 'ij.j'or  uutoldal,  r.  enfolded. 


